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PREFACE 

Frederick  J.  Allen  served  the  cause  of  vocational  guidance  more 
years  than  any  other  person.  Beginning  with  the  Vocation  Bureau 
of  Boston  in  1910,  he  early  assumed  the  task  of  preparing  occupational 
material  for  students  and  collecting  material  to  guide  teachers  and 
school  administrators  in  the  process  of  counseling.  Here  he  aided  in 
the  collection  of  important  articles  published  by  ^Mr.  ]Me3'er  Bloomfield 
under  the  title  of  ''Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance." 

Mr.  Allen  never  ceased  in  his  labor  to  formulate  careful  and  scientific 
statements  concerning  the  work  of  guidance.  During  the  past  five 
years  his  major  interest  was  in  his  work  as  Editor  of  The  Vocational 
Guidance  Magazine.  He  had  just  published  his  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Occupations,"  the  most  useful  and  extensive  bibliography  of  occu- 
pational information,  and  he  then  turned  to  the  collecting  and  pub- 
lishing of  articles  for  the  ^Magazine. 

The  present  group  of  articles  will  be  useful  for  all  persons  interested 
in  the  cause  of  vocational  guidance.  Most  of  them  are  taken  from 
The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  others  are  published  herein  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Allen  saw  the  demand  for  the  Magazine  grow  so 
fast  that  old  issues  were  exhausted,  and  he  began  to  collect  a  file  of  the 
best  articles  together  with  writings  from  other  journals.  This  book, 
and  the  companion  volume,  "Practice  in  Vocational  Guidance,"  are 
the  result  of  this  desire  to  make  available  for  students  everywhere 
the  best  that  has  been  said  during  recent  years  on  this  subject.  The 
articles  are  not  only  classified  in  logical  order  but  are  also  provided  with 
questions  and  problems  for  discussion. 

The  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  classes  in  vocational  guidance  in 
colleges,  normal  schools,  and  schools  of  education.  It  will  also  be 
found  useful  for  work  in  sociolog}^  curriculum  revision,  reading  circles 
and  classes  in  secondary  education,  school  administration,  testing  and 
other  related  subjects. 

Miss  Doroth}^  E.  Buck  carried  through  the  editorial  work  and 
proofreading  necessary  for  the  publication  of  the  book,  and  ]Miss  ^Mildred 
G.  Sears  prepared  the  index. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  authors  and  publishers  who  gave  permission 
for  the  reprinting  of  these  articles. 

John  M.  Brewer. 

Harvard  Uxhersity, 
October,  1927. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE     RISE     OF     MODERN     VOCATIONAL     GUIDANCE 
AND   OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR 

By  Frederick  J.  Allen ^ 

This  chapter  treats  of  the  beginnings  of  modern  "vocational  guid- 
ance" and  of  a  special  worker  now  generally  known  as  a  "vocational 
counselor."  The  names  and  the  specialized  activities  under  an  organ- 
ized program  are  the  product  of  the  last  half-generation  in  the  public 
schools  and  various  kinds  of  philanthropic  institutions,  and  latest  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  The  term  vocational  guidance  has  now  come 
into  general  acceptance.  Other  names  of  workers  have  been  used,  such 
as  "teacher  counselor,"  quite  widely  used  in  the  earlier  years,  for  teach- 
ers who  assume  also  the  giving  of  vocational  advice  to  children;  "voca- 
tional assistant,"  for  one  whose  duty  includes  the  finding  of  employment 
as  well  as  counseling,  first  used  in  Boston  in  1910;  "director  of  vocational 
guidance,"  in  schools  or  of  a  vocation  bureau,  for  one  who  has  charge  of 
administration  as  well  as  of  counseling;  "placement  secretarj'-,"  for  one 
whose  duty  is  mainly  that  of  securing  employment;  "dean,"  long  used 
in  the  colleges  and  universities,  for  one  who  has  charge  of  general  advice 
to  students,  and  lately  brought  into  the  field  of  secondary  education, 
as  "dean  of  boys"  or  "dean  of  girls,"  with  the  added  function  of  voca- 
tional counseling;  "director  of  personnel,"  or  a  similar  term,  such  as 
"employment  manager,"  in  employment  establishments  and  in  a  few 
colleges  and  universities,  for  the  person  in  charge  of  vocational  guidance ; 
"vocational  teacher,"  used  in  the  State  of  New  York  under  the  law 
of  1923,  empowering  towns  and  cities  to  employ  vocational  counselors, 
but  under  existing  state  regulations  limiting  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  to  "teachers."     With  the  exception  of  the  term  "dean," 

^Late  Research  Associate,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  and  Editor  of  The  Vocational 
Guidance  Magazine. 
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these  names  have  all  come  into  use  within  the  vocational  guidance  period 
and  are  directly  a  product  of  it.  This  article,  however,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  space,  will  treat  mainly  of  the  rise  of  the  modern  counselor, 
presenting  cases  where  the  term  has  been  used  definitely  for  the  person 
or  persons  set  apart  to  do  organized,  systematic  vocational  guidance 
work  upon  a  part-time  or  whole-time  basis. 

The  same  causes  that  have  made  organized  guidance  necessary  in  the 
changing  conditions  of  population,  education,  and  employment,  have 
brought  the  need  of  a  worker  having  special  abilities,  experience,  and 
training, — have  produced  a  new  profession,  that  of  the  vocational 
counselor.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  these  condi- 
tions, since  they  lie  back  of  all  of  our  work.  The  public  school  teacher, 
social  worker,  or  other  person  cannot  alone  and  without  special  prepara- 
tion take  on  the  burden  of  the  new  educational  and  vocational  service 
involved  in  modern  guidance. 

THE  RISE  OF  COUNSELING  IN  BOSTON 
Frank  Parsons,  "Counselor" 

The  vocational  counselor  is  the  person  who  gives  information  and 
advice  in  regard  to  choosing  an  occupation,  preparing  for  it,  entering 
upon  it,  and  progressing  in  it.  The  term  belongs  to  the  period  of 
organized,  systematic  vocational  guidance  and  was  first  associated  with 
the  work  of  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  the  Director  of  The  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston,  and  the  pioneer  and  chief  founder  of  modern  counsel- 
ing. We  have  in  our  possession  the  records  of  the  all  too  brief  work  of 
Parsons  and  of  beginnings  in  manj'  American  towns  and  cities,  so  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  counselor  from  the  time  of 
Parsons. 

In  the  words  of  Professor  Parsons,  in  Chapter  XII  of  his  book, 
"Choosing  a  Vocation,"  appears  the  following: 

The  \'oration  Bureau  of  Boston  was  founded  in  January,  1908,  by  Mrs. 
Quinry  A.  Shaw,  on  plans  drawn  up  by  the  writer.  More  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  I  .stated  the  es.sence  of  the  matter  in  a  lecture  on  "The  Ideal 
City."  .  .  .  These  plans  were  submitted  to  Mrs.  Shaw,  who  heartily 
approved  the  idea,  and  immediately  established  the  new  institution  with 
sufficient  resources  to  enable  the  work  to  be  begun  as  a  new  department  of 
the  Civic  Service  House  in  the  North  Knd  of  Boston. 

Several  Mionths  were  devoted  to  the  complctiun  of  the  organization 
and  Parsons'  first  report  was  issued  on  May  1,  IDO.S,  in  which  he  used 
the  term  "vocational  guidance,"  the  first  use  of  it  anywhere  as  far  a.s 
we  have  been  able  to  learn.  In  this  report  he  used  the  term  "counselor" 
several  times,  and  regularly  spoke  of  himself  in  other  connections  as  a 
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counselor,  signing  his  numerous  reports  of  cases  as  "Frank  Parsons, 
Counselor."  He  spoke  of  those  coming  to  him  for  advice  as  being  in  the 
majority  working  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age,  and  even  men 
and  women  up  to  seventy-two  years  of  age,  adding,  "some  even  declar- 
ing that  the  interview  with  the  counselor  was  the  most  important  hour  of 
their  lives." 

The  Vocation  Bureau  was  not  organized  until  about  seventy  cases  of 
individual  counseling  had  been  handled  and  carefully  recorded. 
Although  the  records  of  these  cases,  as  filled  out  by  Professor  Parsons, 
and  now  in  our  possession,  do  not  bear  dates,  we  are  certain  that  they 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1907. 

Case  number  6,  entitled  "A  Would-Be  Doctor,"  covers  five  closely 
filled  foolscap  pages,  and  indicates  the  faithful  and  helpful  service  which 
Parsons  gave  to  all  his  guidance  work.  This  case  was  that  of  a  boy  of 
nineteen,  "sickly  looking,  small,  thin,  hollow-cheeked,  with  listless  eye 
and  expressionless  face,"  who  wanted  to  be  a  doctor.  Parsons  wTites  in 
this  report,  as  always  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  "The  counselor's 
criticisms  were  very  frank  and  forceful,  but  he  smiled  at  the  boj^  as  he 
spoke,  and  his  tones  were  quite  gentle  and  sympathetic,  so  that  the 
young  man  was  not  offended  or  repelled,  but  seemed  attracted  and 
pleased,  on  the  whole,  by  the  frank  and  kindly  interest  of  the  counselor 
in  his  welfare."  It  is  needless  to  say,  the  young  man  learned  that  he 
should  not  enter  the  medical  profession.  "He  told  another  young  man 
a  few  days  later  that  the  professor  said  he  would  go  through  him  with 
a  lantern,  and  he  had  certainly  done  it,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  he 
learned  more  about  himself  that  evening  than  in  all  his  life  before." 
Parsons  was  the  ideal  vocational  counselor.  He  had  a  magnetic  and 
inspiring  personality,  and  attracted  to  the  work  people  able  to  take 
it  up  and  carry  it  on  after  his  time. 

Parsons  closed  his  report  of  Ma}^  1,  1908,  as  follows: 

The  work  is  in  its  infancy  as  yet  but  it  is  constantly  growing  in  volume 
and  importance.  The  Director  and  those  associated  with  him  are  enthu- 
siastic over  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  even  in  the  few  weeks  since 
the  Bureau  was  established,  but  they  believe  that  in  order  to  cover  the 
field  in  the  most  complete  and  adequate  manner  the  work  should  become 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  every  community,  with  experts  trained 
as  carefully  in  the  art  of  vocational  guidance  as  men  are  trained  todaj'  for 
medicine  or  the  law,  and  supplied  with  every  facility  that  science  can  devise 
for  testing  the  senses  and  capacities  and  the  whole  physical,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  makeup  of  the  child. 

The  experts  trained  in  the  art  of  vocational  guidance  are  the  most 
efficient  of  our  vocational  counselors  of  today. 
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The  following  quotatiou  from  a  statement,  "To  Young  People," 
written  bj'  Parsons  and  issued  by  The  Vocation  Bureau  early  in  1908, 
contains  the  basis  of  organized  vocational  guidance: 

The  guidance  given  in  school  days  generally  ceases  when  the  student 
leaves  the  grammer  school  or  high  school  or  college  to  begin  work.  Yet 
there  is  really  no  time  of  life  when  wise  counsel  and  expert  assistance  is  more 
needful  than  in  the  transition  from  school  to  the  new  life  of  labor. 

Xo  one  would  think  of  building  a  dwelhng  or  a  business  block  without 
carefvdly  selecting  an  appropriate  and  advantageous  site  and  drawing 
a  well-considered  plan  with  the  help  of  an  architect  or  expert  builder.  And 
in  building  a  career  it  is  quite  as  important  to  make  a  wise  location,  lay  the 
foundations  properly  and  work  up  by  a  well-considered,  scientific  plan. 

In  a  statement,  "To  Emploj'ers,"  issued  at  the  same  time,  we  find 
the  following: 

The  percentage  of  inefficiency  and  change  you  may  experience  in  your 
working  force,  and  the  cost  it  entails  in  employment  expense,  waste  of 
training,  and  low-grade  service,  are  largely  due  to  the  haphazard  way  by 
which  young  men  and  women  drift  into  this  or  that  employment  with  httle 
or  no  regard  to  adaptability  and  without  adequate  preparation  or  any  defi- 
nite aim  or  well-considered  plan  to  ensure  efficiency,  devotion,  and 
development. 

This  Bureau  constitutes  the  first  attempt  to  take  practical  steps  to  remedy 
these  conditions  through  expert  coimsel  and  guidance  in  the  selection  of  a 
vocation,  the  preparation  for  it  and  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

In  1909  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  who  had  been  Director  of  the  Civic 
Service  House,  where  Parsons  began  his  work,  from  the  beginning, 
became  Director  of  The  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  and  an  office  was 
established  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  business  section  of  the  city.  The 
purposes  of  the  Bureau  were  continued  and  enlarged,  and  its  activities 
were  stated  in  four  general  groups  as  follows: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  an  office,  centrally  located,  for  the  collection  and 
studv  of  information  concerning  the  various  occupations  of  the  community. 
When  secured,  this  information  is  cKissified  and  made  pul)lic  in  sucli  a  way 
as  to  help  yoimg  people,  teachers,  and  parents  to  understand  what  the  occu- 
pations hold  out,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  tlic  conditions 
for  efficiency  and  success  in  each. 

2.  To  make  clear  the  need  of  training  and  educational  equipment  for  the 
desirable  occupations,  and  by  advice  and  cooperation  to  prolong  the  school 
period  of  young  people,  whether  by  day,  evening,  or  part-time  courses,  and 
also  to  secure  other  educational  opportunities  wlien  needed. 

3.  To  organize  personal  vocational  counsehng  both  for  those  in  school 
and  for  those  already  at  work,  in  order  to  enal)le  them  to  plan  intelligently 
for  tlieir  educational  and  vocational  progress. 
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4.  To  furnish  opportunities  for  consultation  to  people  of  all  ages,  who  have 
personal  problems  concerning  the  trades,  the  professions,  and  academic  or 
ndustrial  pursuits. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR  IN  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

This  effort  and  extension  of  activity  by  The  Vocation  Bureau  enabled 
it  to  do  a  large  and  definite  service  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  in  the 
years  immediately  following.  Full  cooperation  was  established  in 
1910  under  Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Bureau  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  training 
of  a  large  body  of  vocational  counselors,  who,  at  first  117  in  number, 
were  appointed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brooks.  These  counselors 
were  teachers  in  the  various  schools  of  the  city  and  were  so  appointed 
that  each  school  had  one  or  more  persons  who  devoted  additional  time 
to  counseling  without  any  addition  to  their  pay  as  teachers.  Their 
counseling  work  was  done  in  spare  time  but  each  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  this  work  for  his  or  her  particular  school.  A  course  of 
training  was  at  once  prepared  for  these  counselors  in  fortnightly  meet:- 
ings,  conducted  most  of  the  time  in  the  hall  of  the  school  committee 
rooms,  under  the  direction  of  The  Vocation  Bureau.  This  was  the  first 
course  for  counselors  ever  established  in  any  community.  Lectures 
were  given  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of  vocational  guidance, 
upon  the  work  of  counseling,  upon  the  training  of  the  counselor,  upon 
the  study  of  occupations,  and  so  on,  with  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  with 
the  most  interesting  and  helpful  speakers  from  the  fields  of  the  profes- 
sions, business,  and  industry,  and  from  the  schools  and  colleges,  until 
early  in  the  j'ear  1913,  when  the  Boston  School  Committee  took  over  the 
burden  of  the  work,  with  the  cooperation  of  The  Vocation  Bureau  con- 
tinued. Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Schools  for  1913  show  how  this  work  was  taken  over  and  the  methods 
and  purposes  that  were  actuating  it  at  that  time : 

Through  the  stimulus  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  a  philanthropic 
enterprise  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  the  schools  of  this 
city  have  taken  steps  toward  effective  vocational  counsel  of  pupils.  For 
several  years  the  bureau  has  given  its  services,  held  meetings  of  teachers, 
provided  lectures,  issued  several  series  of  leaflets,  and  advised  as  to  the 
method  of  improving  the  work.  Almost  every  school  has  been  represented 
at  the  meetings  and  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  without  either  compulsion  or 
extra  pa}^  has  participated  in  the  movement  out  of  genuine  interest  in  their 
children. 

In  February  of  this  year  Miss  Laura  F.  Wentworth,  vocational  assistant 
in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Vocational 
Information  Department  under  the  supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
Maurice  P.  White. 
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The  purposes  of  the  department  are : 

1.  To  gather  vocational  information. 

2.  To  select  teachers  and  others  and  train  them  to  act  as  counselors  of 
pupils,  and  through  them  to  distribute  educational  and  vocational  informa- 
tion to  pupils  and  parents. 

The  work  done  by  this  department  in  the  last  five  months  which  is  of 
general  interest  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  Miss  Wentworth's 
report : 

"The  first  work  of  the  Vocational  Information  Department  lay  in  appoint- 
ing teachers  in  each  school,  to  be  known  as  vocational  counselors,  who 
should  meet  at  least  once  a  month  to  obtain  information  about  schools  and 
industries  to  pass  on  to  parents  and  children.  Previous  to  this  time  there 
had  been  for  several  j'ears  such  counselors,  but  there  had  been  no  system- 
atic basis  on  which  they  were  chosen,  with  the  result  that  in  the  schools 
where  interest  ran  high  there  were  a  large  number,  while  other  schools  had 
few.  By  the  new  system  each  school  building  has  two  counselors,  one  to 
deal  with  the  pupils  of  the  graduating  class,  while  the  other  deals  with 
those  children  who  drop  out  previous  to  graduation.  In  this  way  the  work 
was  divided,  and  each  counselor  in  cooperation  with  the  principal  of  the 
district  established  a  regular  office  hour  when  it  was  his  or  her  business  to 
meet  the  children.  Since  there  had  been  no  allowance  made  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  work,  the  office  hours  were  estabhshed  at  a  time  when  the 
teachers  were  free  either  as  result  of  departmental  or  manual  training  work." 

This  work  progressed  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  with  various 
changes  of  personnel,  until  it  grew  into  the  present  Department  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  with  Miss  Susan  J.  Ginn  as  Director.  The 
work  of  the  counselors,  who  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time  in 
number  as  has  become  necessary,  has  steadily  deveIoi)ed  and  has  become 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  schools  and  to  the  community.  The  Boston 
system  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  the  inspiring  example  of  num- 
berless other  communities,  and  the  far  vision  of  Professor  Parsons  is 
being  realized. 

When  the  work  was  being  established  in  Boston  in  1908,  1909,  and 
1910,  with  numerous  articles  upon  it  in  the  public  press  and  especially 
with  the  first  National  Conference  of  vocational  guidance  workers  held 
in  Boston  in  November,  1910,  other  cities  responded  to  the  movement 
and  steps  were  taken  in  the  organization  of  vocation  bureaus  and  the 
appointment  of  vocational  counselors. 

New  York  City  and  State 

One  of  the  first  cities  to  respond  was  New  York,  where  the  late  Eli  \V. 
Weaver  of  the  Brooklyn  Higli  School  and  the  New  York  High  School 
A.ssociation  Teachers'  Conmiittee  on  Students'  Aid  had  boon  working 
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for  several  years  on  securing  employment  for  school  children.  In 
1910  teachers  and  others  who  were  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
in  New  York  met  in  the  office  of  the  Principal  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School,  in  many  consecutive  sessions,  in  an  effort  to  establish 
vocational  guidance  in  the  city  under  a  single  and  responsible  organiza- 
tion. The  city  was  so  large,  however,  and  its  various  sections  had  such 
diverse  interests  and  needs  that  a  single  organization  could  not  be  made. 
Separate  organizations,  however,  were  established  in  various  settle- 
ments and  later  in  some  of  the  public  schools.  The  New  York  City 
Number  of  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine  of  February,  1924,  con- 
tains an  account  of  this  effort  for  a  central  organization  and  of  the 
extension  of  the  work  in  the  city  in  1924. 

The  most  important  step,  however,  taken  by  any  city  or  state  has 
been  the  action  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  establishing  a  system  of 
vocational  guidance  for  the  state  by  passing  a  law  in  1923  empowering 
towns  and  cities  to  employ  "vocational  teachers,"  to  do  vocational 
guidance  work.  Under  this  law  the  state  pays  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
of  the  first  or  head  counselor  so  employed  and  one-half  the  salaries  of 
others, 

SOMERVILLE,   MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  records  of  the  extension  of  vocational  guidance  in  towns  and 
cities,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  recommendations  like  the  following  made 
by  Miss  Bessie  D.  Davis  of  the  High  School  of  the  City  of  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  December,  1913: 

I.  That  in  the  High  School  one  or  two  teachers  be  officiallj'  designated 
Vocational  Counselors  with  time  allowed  for  Vocational  Guidance  among  the 
pupils.     If  possible  one  of  these  Counselors  should  be  a  man. 

II.  That  a  committee  of  five  or  more  teachers  be  appointed  to  work  with 
these  Counselors  in  such  ways  as  the  latter  may  find  necessarj^  and 
advisable. 

III.  That  a  group  of  citizens,  men  and  women  of  recognized  character, 
experience,  and  standing  in  profession,  business,  and  trade,  be  invited  to 
cooperate  with  Counselors  and  committee  by  allowing  themselves  to  be 
interviewed  bj'  such  boj's  and  girls  as  the  aforesaid  Counselors  may  deem  it 
necessarj^  to  send  to  them  for  information  or  advice. 

Seattle,  Washington 

Some  of  the  leading  methods  in  the  appointment  of  counselors  in 
various  communities  during  these  early  years  are  shown  in  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Report  of  1913-1916,  of  Mrs,  Anna  Y.  Reed  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, to  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Seattle,  as  follows: 

1.  Vocational  Counselor  for  each  high  school,  for  each  sex,  full  time, 
covering  all  occupations. 
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2.  Vocational  Counselor  for  each  high  school,  for  each  sex,  half  time, 
covering  all  occupations. 

3.  Vocational  Counselor  for  each  high  school,  for  both  sexes,  full  time, 
covering  all  occupations. 

4.  Vocational  Counselor  for  group  grammar  schools  with  the  same 
variations  as  above. 

5.  Vocational  Counselors  attached  to  the  Central  office,  who  visit  each 
school  on  assignment. 

Beginxixgs  ix  Other  Communities 

As  presented  above  in  more  conspicuous  instances,  the  records  upon 
which  we  are  drawing  present  the  beginnings  of  vocational  guidance  in 
scores  of  communities.  These  beginnings  in  general  are  marked  by  the 
establishment  of  vocation  bureaus  and  the  appointment  of  vocational 
counselors  in  schools  and  in  institutions.  The  list  begins  with  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan;  Arlington,  Massachusetts;  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Bingham- 
ton,  New  York;  and  so  on  through  a  very  large  number  of  the  most 
progressive  communities  in  our  country.  There  have  been  naturally 
fewer  communities  in  the  South  to  undertake  the  work  of  vocational 
guidance.  Indeed,  one  reason  why  the  service  of  the  counselor  has  been 
less  developed  in  the  South  is  because  of  the  narrowness  of  vocational 
opportunit}\  It  is  in  the  great  industrial  and  mercantile  centers  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  that  the  need  of  guidance  and  of  the 
individual  counselor  has  been  more  urgent  from  the  beginning.  How- 
ever, the  movement  is  now  extending  through  all  advanced  communities 
and  is  adapting  itself  to  local  needs  and  conditions. 

Atlant.\,  Georgia 
In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1915  we  find  Mr.  George  D.  Halsey,  as  coordi- 
nator of  the  cooperative  courses  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
proposing  a  "Plan  for  Cooperation  between  Schools  and  Colleges  and 
Commerce  and  Industry  in  Vocational  Guidance."  Mr.  Halsey  soon 
became  the  director  of  the  "Vocational  Bureau"  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  special 
report  upon  the  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  city,  in  December, 
1916,  the  beginning  of  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  need  for  more  Vocational  Guidance  work  in  order  to  stop  the 
waste  and  unhappiness. 

2.  Vocational  Instruction  and  Guidance  should  be  a  function  of  the  school 
system,  and  any  system  that  is  now  installed  should  look  to  having  this 
phase  of  the  work  handled  by  the  school  system  as  soon  as  is  pnicticablo. 

There  should  be  one  vocational  counselor  for  each  school.  FoHowing 
this  recommendation  the  work  was  developed  in  Atlanta  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Halsey  for  several  yeara. 
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Buffalo,  New  York 

The  Vocation  Bureau  of  the  Buffalo  Young  ISIen's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  August,  1911,  with  a  staff  of  workers  and  a  group 
of  business  men,  all  serving  as  counselors.  The  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  carried  on  vocational  guidance  work  at  the  same  time. 

Chicago 

Our  records  first  show  a  marked  interest  in  vocational  guidance  in 
Chicago  in  newspaper  discussions  of  the  subject  in  1913-14.  In  1911 
a  "vocational  bureau"  was  established  by  a  joint  committee  in  the  city 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  the  Woman's 
City  Club,  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  In  March, 
1916,  this  bureau  was  taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  its 
work  was  definitel}^  organized  and  will  be  found  described  in  full  in  the 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1916.  This  report  is  signed,  "Anne  S. 
Davis,  Chief  Vocational  Adviser."  Chicago  has  at  the  present  time  in 
her  public  school  system  one  of  our  most  definitely  organized  and 
managed  vocational  guidance  departments,  with  ]Miss  Davis  still  at  the 
head  as  director. 

The  first  counselor  in  the  city  was  appointed  in  1911  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  this  bureau.  She  had  an  office  in  an  elementary 
school,  conferred  with  children  leaving  school,  and  with  those  about  to 
graduate,  and  aided  in  finding  right  emploA^ment  for  them.  In  1912 
three  additional  counselors  were  appointed,  for  the  service  of  young 
people  in  the  schools  but  with  salaries  paid  by  outside  organizations. 
Their  duties  were  definitely  stated,  as  follows: 

1.  To  advise  pupils  with  regard  to  further  training. 

2.  To  place  them  in  positions  if  return  to  school  could  not  be  effected. 

3.  To  follow  up  children  leaving  school. 

4.  To  study  industrial  conditions  as  thej*  affected  the  youthful  wage- 
earner,  and  collect  occupational  information. 

Cincinnati 

In  Cincinnati  a  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  of  sixteen  teachers 
was  appointed  by  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  in  September, 
1911.  One  of  the  purposes  set  forth  by  this  committee  was  that  of 
"interviewing  personally  each  senior  pupil  so  that  his  mind  may  be 
brought  to  a  careful  consideration  of  his  next  step  in  life."  Here  was  a 
real  beginning  of  counseling,  although  the  word  "counselor"  does  not 
yet  appear. 
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Pittsburgh 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  PubUc  Schools  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was  organized  March  1,  1913,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  director  and  field  secretary.  In  November,  1917,  a  new 
director  was  appointed  and  the  work  was  completely  reorganized.  The 
most  important  advance  made  was  the  appointment  of  a  vocational 
counselor  in  each  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  As  in  most  other  cases 
in  public  school  work,  these  counselors  were  teachers  who  gave  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  portion  of  their  time  to  vocational  counseling  in  their  own 
schools.  Dr.  Edward  Rjmearson,  now  director  of  the  department,  has 
lately  sent  me  the  following  statement: 

In  Pittsburgh,  as  in  most  places,  the  first  counselor  who  devoted  all  her 
time  to  the  work  was  supported  by  an  outside  organization, — in  our  city, 
the  Frick  Educational  Commission.  Within  a  short  time  each  of  three 
high  schools  had  a  part-time  counselor.  The  work  usualh*  began  with  a 
collection  of  college  catalogues,  and  placement  work.  The  next  step  was  to 
include  in  each  semester  of  the  English  course  a  topic  on  some  phase  of 
vocational  guidance.  The  counselor  furnished  much  material  for  the  pupils. 
In  this  way  many  teachers  became  interested  in  guidance.  It  soon  spread 
through  the  entire  school. 

A  full  and  very  valuable  account  of  vocational  guidance  in  Pittsburgh 
is  presented  in  the  special  "Pittsburgh  Number"  of  The  Vocational 
Guidance  Magazine  for  February,  1926. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  thus  to  go  through  the  list  of  towns  and 
cities  in  which  there  have  been  definite  activities  in  vocational  guidance. 
In  some  cases  only  one  or  two  persons  may  have  been  at  work  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  others  elaborate  sj^stems  have  been  developed. 
In  all  places  the  central  work  has  been  that  of  giving  indi\idual  voca- 
tional counsel  and  information  to  children  and  others  in  need  of 
guidance,  both  in  the  public  schools  and  wherever  the  vocational 
guidance  movement  has  extended. 

Questions 

1.  In  what  sort  of  community  did  the  need  of  giving  advice  and  information 
in  regard  to  emplo\'ment  become  so  urgent  as  to  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  organized  work  in  guidance? 

2.  Why  is  organized  vocational  guidance  necessary  in  our  modem  time? 

3.  \\'hat  terms  have  been  used  for  the  person  giving  this  service? 

4.  Do  \ou  find  any  qualities  appearing  in  Professor  Parsons  that  the  counse- 
lor of  today  should  po.ssess? 

5.  What  are  the  usual  duties  of  the  counselor?  Prepare  a  simple  job  analysis 
of  his  work. 
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6.  How  was  the  beginning  made  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  Boston 
school  sj'stem?  In  other  cities  included  in  this  chapter? 
Consult  "Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement,"  prepared  by  the 
Industrial  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Junior  Division 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  issued  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  in  1925,  for  the  rise  and  development  of 
vocational  guidance  in  twelve  leading  cities  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER     II 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

As  Formulated  and  Adopted  ix  1924  by  the 
NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION^ 

The  principles  of  guidance  as  herein  presented  are  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher,  school  administrator,  vocational  counselor, 
parent,  social,  civic,  and  religious  worker,  and  personnel  worker  in 
eniploj^ment.  Upon  these  workers,  according  to  their  opportunitj^, 
must  rest  the  responsibilitj'^  of  vocational  guidance. 

I.  A  Definitiox  of  Terms 

1.  The  term  "vocational"  comprises  all  gainful  occupations,  as  listed 
in  the  United  States  census  of  occupations,  and  homemaking. 

2.  Vocational  guidance  is  the  giving  of  information,  experience,  and 
advice  in  regard  to  choosing  an  occupation,  preparing  for  it,  entering  it, 
and  progressing  in  it. 

3.  Educational  guidance  is  the  aid  furnished  individuals  in  making 
such  decisions  as  choice  of  studies,  choice  of  curriculums,  and  the  choice 
of  schools. 

II.  The  Need  for  Vocational  Guidance 

1.  In  this  country  full}'  50  per  cent  of  our  children  leave  school  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade;  25  per  cent  more  by  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school;  and  over  one-half  of  those  who  enter  the  high  school  leave  before 

1  The  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  were  first  formulated  in  1920  l)y 
a  special  committee  of  the  Association,  and  adopted  February,  1921,  at  the 
annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City.  In  1923  the  Association  authorized 
the  New  England  Vocational  Guidance  Association  to  revise  and  redraft 
the  statement.  The  report  was  presented  to  the  1924  convention  of  the 
National  Association,  and  was  referred  to  its  board  of  trustees,  by  whom  it 
was  amended  and  adopted.  The  special  Principles  Committee  of  the 
New  England  Vocational  Guidance  Association  which  redrafted  the  earlier 
Statement  of  Principles,  consisted  of  the  following  persons'  Susan  J.  Ginn, 
Chairman,  Frederick  J.  Allen,  Rebecca  Anslow,  Mary  A.  Boland,  John  M. 
Brewer,  .John  C.  Brodhead,  Herbert  A.  Dallas,  Paul  V.  Donovan,  Carroll  W. 
Doten,  Thomas  D.  Ginn,  Bessie  MacBride,  and  Laura  F.  Wentworth. 

14 
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graduation.  Vocational  guidance,  then,  is  needed  to  keep  a  larger 
number  of  children  profitably  in  school  and  to  facilitate  their  leaving 
under  conditions  favorable  for  worthwhile  employment. 

2.  Within  about  forty  years'  time  the  population  of  our  country  has 
doubled,  the  number  of  our  racial  elements  has  greatly  increased,  and 
our  cities  have  become  overcrowded.  Within  the  same  time  our 
occupations  have  greatly  increased  in  number,  technicality,  complexity, 
and  specialization.  Within  the  same  time  the  typical  American  family 
has  become  less  capable  than  formerly  to  give  vocational  direction  to  its 
children;  the  public  school  has  had  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
changing  needs  of  our  cosmopolitan  population;  and  society  at  large 
has  failed  to  understand  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  vocational 
choices  of  our  j'oung  people.  Organized  vocational  guidance  must  be 
provided  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  our  modern  world. 

3.  Education  is  provided  to  enable  pupils  to  become  useful  members 
of  societ3\  Vocational  guidance  "nill  prepare  them  to  make  more  wisely 
the  important  decisions  which  they  are  called  upon  to  make  throughout 
life.  Therefore  vocational  guidance  should  be  provided  for  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  the  public  schools. 

4.  Since  work  occupies  one-half  the  waking  time  of  actiA^e  individuals 
and  presents  difficulties  which  can  be  solved  only  through  the  extension 
of  education,  careful  study  should  be  given  to  all  the  problems  involved 
in  vocational  life. 

5.  Modern  life  demands  as  never  before  right  contacts  and  coopera- 
tive action.  Vocational  guidance  of  some  sort  is  inevitable.  No  one 
can  avoid  the  need  for  making  occupational  decisions.  Adequate  guid- 
ance should  be  provided  under  supervision  to  offset  the  unwise  and 
false  methods  of  untrustworthy  advertisements,  suggestion,  selfishness, 
ignorance,  and  other  prejudiced  or  unscientific  sources. 

III.  The  Aims  of  Vocatioxal  Guidance 

The  purposes  of  vocational  guidance  are: 

1.  To  assist  individuals  in  choosing,  preparing  for,  entering  upon,  and 
making  progress  in  occupations. 

2.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  the  common  occupations  and  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  occupational  world,  so  that  pupils  may  be  prepared  for  voca- 
tional as  well  as  political  citizenship. 

3.  To  help  the  worker  to  understand  his  relationships  to  workers  in 
his  own  and  other  occupations  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

4.  To  secure  better  cooperation  between  the  school  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  various  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  pursuits  on 
the  other  hand. 
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5.  To  help  adapt  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the 
community,  and  to  aid  the  pupil  in  obtaining  the  equality  of 
opportunity  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  provide. 

IV.  The    Content  of  Vocational  Guidance 

1.  Drifting  through  school  is  a  common  eAdl  in  all  educational  systems, 
as  in  life  itself.  The  vocational  motive,  whether  temporary'  or  perma- 
nent, should  be  encouraged  as  one  of  the  motives  in  the  securing  of  useful 
experiences  and  in  the  choice  of  a  curriculum,  school,  or  college. 

2.  The  home  and  school  programs  should  include  play,  handwork, 
cooperative  activity,  and  academic  work,  the  whole  being  varied  enough 
to  represent  life's  demands,  and  concrete  enough  to  secure  an  effective 
response  and  successful  accomplishment  by  each  individual  child. 
For  all  children  before  the  close  of  the  compulsory  school  period  there 
should  be  provided  a  wide  variety  of  exploratory  or  try-out  experiences 
in  academic  and  aesthetic  work,  gardening,  simple  processes  with  tools 
and  machines,  elementary  commercial  experiences,  and  cooperative 
activities.  Such  try-out  experiences  are  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
efficiencj''  in  everj^day  tasks,  broadening  the  social  and  occupational 
outlook  of  the  children,  and  revealing  to  themselves  and  their  teachers 
their  interests  and  abilities. 

3.  Children  in  school  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  indi\'idual 
differences  revealed  in  the  social  life  of  the  child,  progress  in  school 
subjects,  and  in  standardized  tests. 

4.  Teachers  of  all  subjects  in  schools  and  colleges  should  make  a 
definite  effort  to  show  the  relation  of  their  work  to  occupational  life 
just  as  they  now  relate  these  studies  to  other  phases  of  life  activity,  such 
as  the  cultural,  recreational,  ethical,  civic,  and  social. 

5.  The  miscellaneous  working  experiences  of  school  children  should 
be  made  to  aid  the  child  in  understanding  his  environment  and  in  dis- 
covering his  vocational  aptitudes  and  interests. 

6.  All  forms  of  part-time  education,  such  as  the  continuation  school, 
cooperative  courses,  trade  extension  and  trade  preparatory  courses, 
should  be  proAdded,  in  order  that  school  and  work  may  be  brought  into 
closer  cooperation  and  that  there  may  be  more  careful  supervision  of 
the  child  in  employment. 

"\'.  ]\Ietuods  IX  Vocational  Counseling 

1.  Studying  the  Individual. 

(a)  Counselors  should  interview  individuals  at  regular  intervals, 
particularly  at  such  critical  times  as  one  year  before  the  school-leaving 
age,  promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  change  of  course,  leaving 
school,  and  when  meeting  the  problems  connected  with  work.     Such 
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counseling  should  include  studies  by  case-work  methods  of  the  social 
life  of  each  child  and  conferences  with  parents  whenever  practicable, 
in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  child's  environment,  interest, 
behavior,  and  personal  data  regarding  his  problems.  This  counsel 
should  be  a  regular  responsibility  of  the  school.  For  the  solution  of 
difficult  cases  all  the  facilities  of  the  regular  case-work  method  should 
be  available. 

(6)  Special  attention  should  be  paid,  by  the  school  or  by  suitable 
agencies  or  individuals,  to  adults  whose  guidance  has  been  neglected, 
and  to  handicapped  persons. 

(c)  Counselors  should  study  the  educational  offerings  of  the  com- 
munity through  its  schools,  museums,  art  galleries,  libraries,  etc.,  in 
order  to  enable  children  and  adults  to  use  these  opportunities  in  prep- 
aration for  a  vocation  or  for  further  school  or  college  training. 

{d)  Whenever  tests  of  general  intelligence  are  used  this  should  be 
done  Math  the  greatest  care.  No  important  decisions  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  group  test  alone;  special  classifications  and  assignment  of 
special  curriculums  should  be  made  onlj^  after  an  individual  examination 
by  a  carefully  trained  and  experienced  psychologist.  Whenever  time 
and  facilities  permit,  tests  of  occupational  skill  and  knowledge  should 
also  be  used. 

(e)  Cumulative  records  should  be  kept  for  individuals.  These  should 
include  academic  records,  social  conditions,  physical  and  mental  records, 
and  the  results  of  counseling. 

2.  Teaching  the  Occupations. 

(a)  The  study  of  the  common  and  local  occupations,  vocational 
opportunities,  and  the  problems  of  the  occupational  world,  should  be 
carried  on  before  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  age.  Such  study 
should  be  provided,  in  organized  classes,  for  all  students  in  junior 
high  and  high  schools.  It  should  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with 
the  entire  field  of  occupations,  and  a  method  of  studying  occupations 
wherewith  he  can  meet  future  vocational  problems.  In  addition  the 
study  of  occupations  should  be  offered  in  continuation  schools,  evening 
schools  for  adults,  and  colleges. 

(6)  Teachers  of  classes  in  occupations,  counselors,  or  investigators 
should  be  given  time  to  study  occupational  needs  and  opportunities. 

3.  Aiding  in  the  Choice  of  a  Vocation, 

(fl)  The  choice  of  a  vocation  should  not  be  made  too  early  or  too 
hurriedly  and  should  be  made  only  after  the  study  of  occupations  and 
try-out  experiences.  It  should  be  an  educational  process  by  progressive 
elimination.  Provision  should  be  made  for  reconsideration  and 
re-choice.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  choice  be  made  by  the 
individual  himself. 
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(b)  Vocational  guidance  should  discourage  and  supplant  any  attempt 
to  choose  occupations  by  means  of  phrenology,  physiognomy,  or  other 
unscientific  methods. 

(c)  Alluring  short  cuts  to  fortune,  as  represented  by  current  adver- 
tisements, should  be  investigated,  condemned,  and  supplanted  by 
trustworthy  information  and  frank  discussion. 

(d)  Occupations  should  be  chosen  vnth  service  to  society  as  the  basic 
consideration,  and  ^^-ith  personal  satisfaction  and  remuneration  as  next 
in  consideration. 

4.  Guidance  in  Relation  to  Vocational  Education. 

(a)  A'ocatioual  guidance  must  be  provided  before,  during,  and  after 
courses  in  vocational  education  if  these  courses  are  to  be  truly  effective. 
Students  in  vocational  courses  should  be  enrolled  onlj^  after  careful 
selection  on  the  basis  of  fitness  and  well-considered  choice. 

(6)  In  order  that  the  aims  of  vocational  guidance  may  be  secured, 
those  in  charge  of  vocational  education  should  include  a  study  of  the 
common  occupations  and  their  problems  in  any  plan  of  vocational 
education. 

(c)  In  accordance  \\'ith  the  best  practice  among  those  in  charge  of 
vocational  education,  plans  should  be  adopted  by  which  vocational 
education  and  education  for  citizenship  may  be  continued  in  factories, 
shops,  and  stores,  enabling  workers  to  understand  the  problems  of  work 
and  to  make  progress  toward  a  better  organization  of  working  life  and  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

(d)  It  is  desirable  that  in  connection  with  vocational  education 
opportunities  be  provided  for  experiences  in  the  vocation  under  occupa- 
tional conditions.  There  should  be  vocational  guidance  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  to,  and  the  procedure  within,  such  occupational 
experiences. 

(e)  Adult  education,  both  vocational  and  general,  should  be  provided 
through  a  variety  of  short-unit  courses  in  day  and  evening  schools. 

5.  Retaining  the  Student  in  School. 

(a)  Since  investigations  have  shown  that  economic  necessity  is  only  a 
minor  cause  for  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  age, 
those  interested  in  vocational  guidance  should  always  insist  that  the 
school  itself  enter  into  a  campaign  to  hold  pupils  by  offering  a  more 
varied  program  suited  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

(6)  Between  the  compulsory  school  age  and  the  time  for  full  participa- 
tion in  industry,  there  should  be  substantial  compulsory  part-time 
schooling  in  the  daytime. 

(c)  Moans  should  be  found,  tlirough  either  public  or  private  funds, 
to  provide  scholarships  when  needed  to  keep  pupils  in  school,  or  for 
continuing  schooling  on  a  part-time  arrangement. 
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6.  Guidance  in  Relation  to  Employment. 

(a)  The  choice  of  a  position  or  a  vocation  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  physical  condition  and  mental  attainment  of  the  young  person 
and  the  future  offered  by  the  occupation. 

(6)  Placement  should  come  only  after  a  careful  and  persistent  effort 
has  been  made  to  keep  the  pupil  in  school,  and  whenever  possible  it 
should  be  in  part-time  work  for  a  substantial  period. 

(c)  Placement  and  employment  supervision  should  be  accompanied 
by  advice  regarding  opportunity  for  supplementary  study  and  promo- 
tion. Placement  should  always  be  regarded  as  but  one  of  the  later 
steps  in  a  complete  program  of  vocational  guidance. 

{d)  \'ocational  guidance  workers  should  cooperate  with  personnel 
managers,  labor  organizations,  employers'  associations,  cooperative 
societies,  government  officials,  social  and  ci\-ic  organizations,  and 
others  interested  in  problems  of  work. 

(e)  School  sj'stems  should  undertake  follow-up  work  and  employment 
supervision,  to  extend  throughout  the  time  of  the  minority  of  the  child 
and  to  be  exercised  in  cooperation  with  the  above-mentioned  agencies. 
For  several  j^ears  after  lea^'ing  school  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  vocational  counselors  of  the  school  system  to 
which  they  formerly  belonged. 

(/)  Xon-commercial  and  public  emploj-ment  agencies  for  persons 
under  21  years  of  age  should  be  conducted  jointly  with  the  local  educa- 
tional authorities  and  in  the  closest  possible  relation  with  the  public 
schools.  For  the  purposes  of  standardization  and  coordination,  private 
non-commercial  agencies  for  aiding  persons  to  secure  employment,  or  to 
transfer  them  to  more  suitable  positions,  should  be  under  public  super- 
vision or  control.  Commercial  employment  bureaus,  even  under  a 
licensing  system,  should  be  supplanted  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  public 
emplojTnent  systems. 

VI.  The  Orgaxizatiox  axd  Administration'  of  Vocational 

Guidance 

1.  The  organization  required  for  vocational  guidance  will  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  the  size  of  the  community  which  it  serves  and  upon 
the  existence  of  other  organizations  capable  of  rendering  supplementary 
services.  A  small  organization,  or  even  a  single  indi\'idual,  can  handle 
the  work  in  a  small  place,  but  large  cities  will  require  fully  equipped 
bureaus  for  vocational  guidance. 

2.  The  central  agency  should  receive  advice  and  assistance  from  an 
ad\asory  council,  from  special  research  committees,  and  from  counselors. 

3.  The  adA-isorj^  council  should  be  composed  of  interested  individuals 
or  of  representatives  of  organizations  whose  acti\'ities  relate  them  to  the 
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work  of  vocational  guidance.  It  should  advise  in  planning  the  voca- 
tional guidance  activities  adapted  to  the  community  and  should  be 
helpful  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  needed  when  gathering  information 
or  when  making  placements. 

4.  Research,  by  persons  qualified  by  experience  and  training,  should 
be  carried  on  to  give  assistance  in  solving  such  special  problems  as  those 
connected  with  the  guidance  and  protection  of  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped  children,  with  aiding  foreigners  to  adjust  themselves  to 
American  conditions,  with  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  women  workers, 
and  with  the  gathering  of  information  needed  for  legislation. 

5.  Vocational  counselors  are  needed  in  schools  or  other  institutions 
whenever  there  are  persons  whose  satisfactory  guidance  requires 
many  individual  conferences. 

6.  Since  vocational  guidance  must  concern  itself  chiefly  with  young 
persons  found  in  the  public  schools,  and  since  this  activity  is  related 
closely  to  the  general  economic  welfare  of  the  community,  it  is  advis- 
able that  the  agency  undertaking  this  work  should  be  a  part  of,  or 
closely  affiliated  with,  the  publicly  supported  educational  system.  This 
will  promote  the  coordination  of  vocational  guidance  activities  with  the 
work  of  attendance  and  certification  officers,  and  of  persons  giving 
physical  and  mental  tests,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  developing  means 
for  supplying  school  children  with  vocational  information  and  education. 

7.  The  intelligent  interest  and  cooperation  of  all  teachers  should  be 
secured,  b}'-  means  of  teachers'  meetings,  reading  circles,  and  institutes. 

VII.  The  Equipment  and  Training  of  Vocational  Counselors 

1.  Since  the  service  of  vocational  guidance  is  of  such  growing  impor- 
tance and  of  such  a  peculiar  nature,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  given 
only  by  persons  having  the  necessary  personal  qualities  and  special 
experience   and  training. 

2.  The  personal  qualities  of  the  vocational  counselor  should  include 
human  sympathy,  interest  in  and  understanding  of  young  people  and 
their  problems,  tact,  patience,  the  spirit  of  service,  and  research  ability. 

3.  The  counselor  should  have  a  good  general  education,  iiichidiiig 
the  study  of  economics,  sociology,  industry,  psychology,  and  education. 

4.  The  counselor  should  have  experience  in  various  forms  of  social 
endeavor,  such  as  public  school  teaching,  social  work,  and  personnel 
work  in  industrial  and  commercial  establishments. 

5.  The  counselor  should  have  special  training  for  the  work  in  a  formal 
course  or  courses  in  vocational  guidance  of  a  college  or  university  grade. 
These  courses  should  be  organized  under  such  major  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing: The  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance;  Vocational  Counseling; 
Organization    for    Vocational    Guidance;    Occupational    Information, 
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Research,  and  the  Survey;  The  Conduct  of  Life-Career  Classes;  Psj''- 
chologj^  applied  to  Vocational  Guidance;  Special  Problems  in  Vocational 
Guidance. 

VIII.  Conclusions 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  terms  used  in 
vocational  guidance,  both  to  save  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  interested  and  to  aid  in  establishing  standards. 

2.  The  need  for  vocational  guidance  is  self-evident  when  we  consider 
the  rapid  growth  and  changes  in  population  in  our  country,  the  changes 
in  the  employments,  and  the  great  social  waste  that  results  from 
unguided  personal  effort  and  ability. 

3.  The  major  purpose  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  help  the  individual. 
It  also  aims  to  modify  the  school  and  occupational  procedure,  and  to 
improve  relations  between  the  school  and  the  community,  so  as  to 
further  the  major  purpose. 

4.  The  content  of  vocational  guidance  should  be  such  as  to  reveal 
to  the  young  person  his  own  capabilities  and  the  nature  of  the  world 
of  work,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  the  proper  correlation  for  happ)' 
and  useful  living. 

5.  The  chief  means  used  in  vocational  guidance  should  be  the  careful 
study  of  the  individual  and  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  varied  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  of  his  future  life,  together  with  the  constant 
use  of  an  adequate  system  of  records. 

6.  The  size  and  character  of  the  agency  for  vocational  guidance  will 
depend  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  community  or  organization 
which  it  is  to  serve.  Aside  from  the  official  organization  of  the  voca- 
tional guidance  department,  cooperation  with  civic,  business,  social, 
and  religious  agencies  is  essential. 

7.  Experience  has  shown  that  adequate  preparation  of  counselors  is 
of  vital  importance. 

IX.  The    Outlook   in   the    Field    of   Vocational    Guidance 

1.  The  outlook  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  is  based  upon  the 
past  development  of  the  movement,  the  present  widespread  interest  in 
it,  and  the  continually  increasing  provision  for  its  support. 

2.  Bureaus  of  vocational  guidance,  research,  and  placement  have 
been  established  in  many  communities. 

3.  Public  school  systems  have  in  many  places  adopted  more  or  less 
formal  systems  of  vocational  guidance. 

4.  Schools  and  colleges  have  extended  the  work  of  deans,  vice-princi- 
pals, and  faculty  advisers  to  include  vocational  guidance  activities. 
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5.  Social,  civic,  and  welfare  organizations  have  added  some  measure 
of  vocational  guidance  service  to  their  activities. 

6.  Personnel  management,  which  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the 
vocational  guidance  movement,  carries  on  guidance  within  employment 
estabhshments  for  working  children  and  adults. 

7.  The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  and  the  local 
associations  are  now  more  active  than  ever,  and  their  growth  is  indicative 
of  the  steady  progress  of  the  movement. 

8.  The  program  of  the  public  school  is  being  modified  gradually  to 
meet  the  vocational  guidance  needs  of  young  people. 

9.  Those  responsible  for  vocational  education  are  coming  more  fully 
to  recognize  and  profit  by  vocational  guidance. 

10.  Improved  methods  of  child  studj^  and  testing  offer  great  promise 
for  better  guidance  service. 

11.  The  establishment  of  classes  in  occupations  in  the  schools,  in 
continually  increasing  number,  indicates  the  great  advance  of  vocational 
guidance  in  this  field. 

12.  The  establishment  of  training  courses  in  vocational  guidance  in 
colleges  and  universities  is  evidence  of  the  growing  demand  for  trained 
counselors  and  workers. 

13.  It  is  being  more  and  more  widely  recognized  that  not  only  should 
there  be  specially  trained  vocational  counselors,  but  that  all  teachers 
and  other  workers  for  young  people  should  have  vocational  guidance 
training  as  a  part  of  their  equipment. 

14.  Increased  interest  in  vocational  guidance  is  shown  in  foreign 
countries,  in  part  at  least  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  recovery  from  the 
conditions  following  the  World  War. 

15.  In  all  of  the  evidences  here  presented,  vocational  guidance 
appears  in  the  educational  world  as  a  most  vital  and  far-reaching  service. 

Questions 

1.  Go  through  this  statement  of  principles  and  decide  what  points  you 
would  omit  as  being  of  relatively  little  importance.  The  committees 
which  worked  over  these  principles  endeavored  to  make  the  final  state- 
ment as  brief  as  possible.     Do  you  think  they  succeeded?     Give  reasons. 

2.  \\Tiat  proposals  for  new  principles  do  you  advocate? 

3.  What  other  changes  in  the  statement  of  principles  would  you  make? 

4.  Discuss  the  dangers  in  formulating  the  principles  of  vocational  guidanee 
in  the  form  they  are  given  herewith. 

5.  What  use  should  be  made  of  these  principles  with  teachers,  l)vi.sine.ss  men, 
and  the  public? 


CHAPTER  III 

THE      PROFESSIONALIZATION      OF      THE      GUIDANCE 

WORKER 

By  Edwin  A.  Lee^ 

There  comes  to  my  mind  a  cartoon  I  saw  not  long  ago.  It  contains 
six  pictures.  In  the  first  picture  is  a  man  representing  the  typical  young 
fellow  approaching  maturity.  He  comes  into  a  laboratory,  around  the 
walls  of  which  are  a  number  of  very  curious  and  indescribable  instru- 
ments, with  the  question  on  his  lips,  "What  shall  I  be  taught  to  do  in 
the  world?"  He  asks  that  question  of  a  gentleman  in  a  long  frock 
coat  with  a  pronounced  Van  Dyke  beard  and  a  distinctly  professional 
air.  The  professional  gentleman  assures  him  he  has  come  to  the  right 
place.  The  second  picture  shows  the  professional  gentleman  testing 
the  first  individual  for  his  eyesight  with  a  marvelous  and  wonderful 
machine.  Having  completed  the  test,  he  says,  "Your  eyesight  is  very 
poor."  The  next  picture  is  another  test,  likewise  with  a  machine,  for 
judgment.  At  the  end  of  that  test  the  verdict  is,  "Your  judgment 
ability  is  extremely  limited."  There  is  a  third  test  for  steadiness  of 
hand,  and  after  it  has  been  completed  the  professional  gentleman  says, 
"Your  hand  is  most  unsteady."  At  the  end  of  the  final  test  the  gentle- 
man with  the  Van  Dyke  beard  is  in  dismay  and  says,  "Your  heart  is 
very  weak,  you  are  liable  to  drop  dead  at  any  moment."  The  last 
picture  indicates  the  guidance  given, — "You  should  be  a  barber." 
The  cartoon  represents  in  a  sense — in  a  ridiculous  sense — the  attitude 
of  mind  which  many  people  have  concerning  vocational  guidance. 
It  represents  the  attitude  of  the  person  who  says,  "I  can  go  into  an 
office  fitted  up  with  machines  that  I  do  not  understand,  confronted  with 
a  gentleman  who  has  all  the  poise  and  savoir  faire  of  the  physician  with 
many  years  of  experience,  and  by  a  few  tests  I  can  come  out  stamped, 
directed,  put  upon  the  path  that  I  should  follow." 

In  California,  and  coming  on  a  considerable  distance  east,  almost  to 
the  border  line  of  Massachusetts,  possibly  within  its  borders,  there 
exists  a  group  of  individuals  who  have  supernatural  powers.     I  will 
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speak  of  one  of  them  whom  I  happen  to  recall  very  well,  a  lady  who 
admits  that  she  is  a  marvelous  success,  and  furthermore  admits  that 
she  can  make  anyone  else  as  great  a  success  as  she  is.  She  comes  to 
San  Francisco  twice  a  year,  every  spring  and  every  autumn,  and  conducts 
a  series  of  lectures  in  "one  of  the  most  expensive  lecture  halls  in  the  city. 
These  lectures  are  five  in  number,  and  admission  is  free.  Anyone 
attending  them  has  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  personality  at  work. 
First  of  all  the  ladj'  gets  the  crowd  there  bj-  skillful  advertising.  Then 
she  persuades  them  with  her  charm,  her  beautj',  her  flow  of  language, 
her  poise,  and  her  XERVE,  that  she  has  something  which  is  priceless 
beyond  measure,  but  which  one  can  get  for  twenty-five  dollars.  These 
free  lectures  draw  to  her  conferences  in  the  fine  hotel  of  the  city,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  men  and  women — all  with  their  checks — 
who  go  awa\'  satisfied,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  for,  as  George  Ade 
saj's,  "A  good  jolly  is  worth  whatever  j'ou  pay  for  it."  I  doubt  not 
that  the  lady  alsn  goes  away  satisfied  at  the  final  termination  of  her 
stay  in  the  citj'.  From  San  Francisco  she  goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  does 
it  over  again,  and  then  to  Portland  and  Seattle.  I  have  kept  a  casual 
record  of  the  advertisements  of  this  woman,  and  people  like  her,  as  I 
have  gone  over  the  country.  I  have  found  the  same  tj-pe  of  advertise- 
ments in  jMinneapolis,  IMilwaukee,  Buffalo,  Indianapolis,  New  York 
Cit}',  Denver,  Colorado  Springs — their  name  is  legion.  Behold  the 
charlatans  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance!  Behold  the  people  who 
typify  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  public  the  thing  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing today,  vocational  guidance! 

Such  reputable  magazines  as  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  have  not  been 
beyond  the  swa}-  of  these  individuals.  You  may  recall  a  couple  of  years 
ago  that  the  Journal  announced  that  it  had  secured  at  enormous  expense 
one  of  these  charming  ladies  to  become  a  member  of  its  staff.  All  that 
one  needed  to  do  to  be  told  those  things  which  the  heart  desireth  to 
know  was  to  send  two  pictures,  one  picture  a  profile,  the  second  a  full 
front  view,  with  one  hand  turned  palm  outward,  the  other,  palm  inward : 
and  to  fill  out  a  certain  information  blank.  In  time  an  answer  would 
come  back  at  the  expense  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The  Review 
of  Reviews,  a  magazine  with  a  long  and  honorable  reputation,  sponsors 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  character  analysts.  It  publishes  her  books. 
If  there  were  time  one  could  place  before  j'ou  magazine  after  magazine 
published  this  month  in  which  there  would  be  listed  one  advertisement 
after  another  claiming  the  power  to  show  you  the  way  you  should  go 
to  attain  true  happiness  and  your  heart's  desire. 

The  public  is  very  naive  in  this  whole  matter.  It  believes  what  it 
reads  and  hears.  It  hasn't  much  reason  not  to  believe  as  yet.  It  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  any  more  than  did  my 
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old  friend  in  the  home  of  my  boyhood.  Some  months  ago  I  met  this 
old  friend.  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  I  left  town  as  a  lad.  He  said, 
"What  are  you  doing?"  I  answered,  "I  am  working  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  at  the  University  of  California."  "  I  am  interested 
in  that,  too,  I  took  a  course  in  phrenology  when  I  was  a  boy."  "What 
do  you  think  of  it?"  queried  I.  "Marvelous!"  said  he.  ^^^lat  is  one 
to  do  under  such  circumstances? 

The  personable  lady  of  whom  I  spoke,  when  she  arrives  in  a  given 
city,  uses  one  of  Billy  Sunday's  devices  most  effectively.  In  the  foyer  of 
the  hall  or  theatre  which  she  occupies  are  banks  of  flowers  sent  ostensibly 
by  friends  she  has  helped.  There  are  cases  in  which  are  exhibited  gifts 
which  she  has  received  from  countless  individuals  whose  lives  she  has 
made  happier  and  more  successful.  Before  she  leaves  for  the  next 
city  other  gifts  have  joined  the  previous  gifts.  She  has  made  money, 
she  continues  to  make  money.  The  advertisements  in  the  magazines 
are  evidence  that  such  service  attracts  mone}'.  PeO''^'?  are  eager  to 
pay.  The  terrible  thing  about  such  willingness,  the  sad  thing,  is  that  it 
indicates  the  reality  of  the  need  that  exists  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
human  beings  for  just  this  service.  The  need  for  a  professional  spirit, 
or  the  professionalization  of  the  guidance  worker,  is  my  topic,  because 
the  only  way  to  offset  such  a  lamentable  situation  is  the  building  up 
within  our  ranks  of  a  trul}^  professional  spirit  that  shall  counteract 
that  situation. 

Consider  the  importance  of  the  service  to  be  rendered.  But  one  choice 
in  a  man's  life  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  choice  of  the  vocation 
he  shall  follow.  The  profession  that  is  aiming  to  make  that  choice  of 
life  work  the  right  choice  is  an  eminently  worthwhile  profession  in  which 
to  be  engaged.  There  is  need  to  protect  the  public  from  unscrupulous 
indi^'iduals  who  pose  as  guidance  workers.     I  do  not  know,  it  may  be 

that  Mrs.  really  believes  in  herself.     If  she  doesn't  investigate 

too  deeply  she  has  every  reason  to  believe,  because  she  does  embody 
the  success  of  which  she  speaks.  Yet  I  feel  sure  that  every  one  of  these 
individuals  suspects  that  he  is  a  false  intruder,  that,  after  all,  he  is  taking 
money  under  false  pretences.  There  is  the  need  to  protect  b}^  the  truth, 
with  the  truth,  the  public  from  these  unscrupulous  charlatans.  There 
is  the  need  for  improving  the  work  done  in  the  public  school  by  guidance 
workers,  and  in  the  private  agencies  which  are  legitimate  in  their  view- 
point and  their  aim. 

What  is  a  profession?  A  profession  is  first  of  all  an  occupation  that 
has  a  long  rather  than  a  short  period  of  trahiing.  Law,  medicine,  archi- 
tecture, all  have  a  long  period  of  training  as  compared  with  occupations 
such  as  trades  or  clerical  work.  Secondly,  quite  frequently  professional 
training  implies  completion  of  a  college  course,  and  always  the  comple- 
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tion  of  a  high  school  course.  In  the  third  place,  the  course  of  study  is  a 
more  or  less  standardized  program.  The  training  for  a  physician  in  its 
details  is  very  much  the  same  at  the  University  of  California  as  it  is  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  persons  who  teach  are  different,  but  the  subject 
matter  and  the  technique  which  they  aim  to  present  are  very  much 
alike.  Lastly,  there  is  some  attempt  at  the  formulation  of  a  code  of 
ethics.  If  you  go  into  the  building  on  the  Harvard  campus  which 
houses  the  School  of  Law,  you  will  see  upon  the  bulletin  board  the 
canons  of  ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  If  you  read  much  of 
the  literature  concerning  the  physician  or  surgeon  j-ou  will  find  men- 
tioned sooner  or  later  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  medical  profession. 
Engineers  are  devising  a  code  of  ethics.  Teachers  are  attempting  to 
formulate  a  similar  code.     It  is  the  fourth  characteristic  of  a  profession. 

In  the  time  remaining  I  want  to  indicate  brieflj^  what  seems  to  me 
must  be  included  in  our  thinking  concerning  the  profession  of  the  guid- 
ance worker  if  we  are  truly  to  arrive  at  a  professional  stage  in  our 
development.  I  have  indicated  first  the  skeleton  of  the  training  which 
it  seems  to  me  the  guidance  worker  must  possess  in  order  to  be  inducted 
into  the  profession.  Then  I  have  formulated  some  six  or  seven  sample 
paragraphs  as  indicative  of  the  t^^pe  of  statement  which  must  be  included 
in  a  code  of  ethics  for  guidance  workers.  Both  are  simply  suggestive 
because  no  profession  grows,  as  you  know,  except  from  within  the  ranks 
of  the  workers.  No  outside  agency  laid  down  the  code  of  ethics  for 
the  medical  profession,  it  was  an  inner  growth.  So  it  will  be  with  the 
profession  of  the  guidance  worker.  Xo  one  can  impose  on  the  guidance 
worker  from  the  outside  any  code  of  ethics  or  any  standard  course  of 
stud}^  it  must  come  from  your  own  inner  convictions. 

The  guidance  worker's  training  should  rest,  of  course,  upon  a  broad 
cultural  foundation.  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  completion  of  a  liberal 
arts  course  in  a  recognized  universitj^;  I  mean  tliat  deeper  something 
which  we  sometimes  recognize  in  individuals  as  being  representative  of 
fineness  of  intellect,  keenness  of  understanding,  fineness  of  perception  of 
moral  and  ethical  values;  those  things  which  are  hard  to  define  but  are 
nevertheless  recognizable  immediately  you  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  cultured  person.     The  guidance  worker  should  possess  that  culture. 

The  guidance  worker  should  in  addition  have  training  in  specific 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  should  have  training  in  the  field  of  sociology, 
because  the  guidance  worker  is  a  sociologist;  in  the  field  of  ecouomirs, 
l)orause  the  guidance  worker  is  an  economist  and  must  bo  acciuaiiitod 
with  the  science  of  economics;  in  the  field  of  psychology  tlic  guidance 
worker  must  be  thoroughly  prepared,  must  understand  and  be  proficient 
in  the  technic|ue  of  psychology,  because  he  is  a  psychologist  at  work  in 
a  definite  field.     He  is  also  an  educator  and  must  accordingly  have 
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training  in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  with  particular  reference 
to  his  part  as  a  guidance  worker  in  the  whole  field.  I  am  demanding 
an  interesting  and  unusual  individual.  He  doesn't  exist  very  much 
in  our  general  scheme  of  things.  Yet  the  training  I  am  laying  down  for 
him  is  not  hea\T  as  compared  with  the  training  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
or  a  la^\yer,  or  any  other  of  the  great  professions. 

The  worker  in  the  field  of  guidance  must  have,  in  addition  to  this 
specific  training  in  the  fields  of  knowledge,  specialized  training  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  vocational  counseling,  which  is  more  and  more 
coming  to  have  a  dependable  body  of  knowledge  and  technique.  He 
must  have  specific  experience  in  the  teaching  of  occupational  classes  and 
in  the  construction  of  courses  of  study  in  terms  of  occupations,  which  in 
turn  are  based  upon  perception  and  understanding  of  occupational 
surveys.  He  should  have  experience  in  social  case  work,  not  alone 
having  read  about  sociology,  but  actually  having  participated  in  the 
social  case  work  of  the  social  worker.  And  it  is  desirable,  if  possible, 
that  he  shall  have  had  actual  industrial  and  commercial  experience  as 
an  employment  manager  or  in  an  emplo3^ment  manager's  office. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  be  accomplished,  of  course,  in  a  few  years.  But  as 
one  works  toward  complete  understanding  of  the  profession  of  the 
guidance  worker,  no  one  of  these,  it  seems  to  me,  can  well  be  left  out  of 
the  professional  preparation.     So  much  for  training. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  these  paragraphs  which  are  indicative  of  the 
ideals  I  should  like  to  see  embodied  in  a  code  of  ethics — only  chosen  at 
random  from  a  great  number  which  might  have  been  brought  here  if 
we  had  had  time. 

(1)  The  profession  of  the  guidance  worker  is  as  lofty  in  its  ideals  as 
are  the  ideals  of  those  who  make  up  the  profession.  Charlatanism  has 
no  place  in  the  personnel,  the  practice,  or  the  published  proceedings  of 
the  profession.  Charlatanism  may  be  in  terms  of  the  exploitation  of 
a  gullible  public  through  misrepresentation  as  to  the  purposes  and 
possibilities  of  guidance,  or  through  the  lex-jdng  of  fees  disproportionate 
to  the  service  rendered,  or  both.  Guidance  workers,  while  building  up 
the  professional  spirit  from  within,  should  labor  unceasingly  to  eliminate 
from  their  ranks  all  those  whose  activities  or  whose  lack  of  training  tends 
to  discredit  the  profession. 

(2)  The  guidance  worker  is  preeminently  a  scientist,  a  social  scientist. 
As  a  scientist  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the  truth.  Information  con- 
cerning occupations,  people,  schools,  is  the  raw  material  with  which  he 
works.  Classification  and  adequate  interpretation  of  this  information 
is  the  endpoint  he  seeks  in  his  attempt  to  serve  men  and  women.  Satis- 
faction with  incomplete  information,  acceptance  of  indefensible  interpre- 
tation, is  foreign  to  the  creed  of  the  true  counselor. 
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(3)  The  guidance  worker  aims  to  aid  individuals  to  find  themselves. 
By  virtue  of  the  relationship  he  holds  to  those  whom  he  serves  it  is  easy 
to  tend  toward  prescription  rather  than  counsel.  The  professional 
counselor  will  guard  against  the  tendency  to  determine  or  to  dictate 
what  the  choice  of  another  shall  be.  He  is  neither  the  judge  nor  the 
advocate.  Rather  is  he  the  keeper  of  the  court  records  with  all  facts 
and  all  evidence  in  the  case  available. 

(4)  Guidance  is  a  public  service.  The  greatest  hope  for  its  complete 
professionalization  lies  in  making  such  service  a  part  of  the  public  school 
sj'stem,  thus  separating  entirely  the  service  element  from  the  financial 
element  and  in  addition  making  possible  a  universal  service  for  the 
children  of  the  nation. 

(5)  The  guidance  worker  recognizes  that  inevitabl}'  the  work  he  does 
intermeshes  with  the  work  of  the  world,  and  that  he  is  therefore  inextri- 
cably bound  up  with  the  interests  and  activities  of  his  community.  He 
will  sense  the  strategic  advantage  inherent  in  the  situation  and  one 
measure  of  success  he  will  set  for  himself  will  be  in  terms  of  the  coopera- 
tive relationships  existing  between  the  school  and  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  which  he  and  his  coworkers  have  been  able  to  effect. 

(6)  The  guidance  worker  believes  implicitlj^  in  the  potentiality  of 
childhood.  To  the  extent  that  that  potentiality  is  permitted  to  come 
to  full  fruition  will  this  nation  become  truly  great.  To  the  extent  tliat 
its  development  is  dwarfed  or  restrained  will  the  great  experiment  of 
Democracy  be  hindered.  The  guidance  worker,  therefore,  will  dedicate 
himself  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  this  land,  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  in  them  resides  the  destiny  not  alone  of  this  nation,  but  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Questions 

1.  Should  gentlemen  prefer  blondes  for  secretaries?     If  so,  why?     If  not, 
why  not? 

2.  On  what  bases  does  a  phrenologist  claim  to  give  guidance?     Indicate 
which  are  defensible  and  which  are  not,  citing  j-our  authorities. 

3.  What  standards  would  j-ou  set  up  for  evaluating  a  guidance  program? 

4.  Under  what  conditions  would  it  be  legitimate  to  support  a  private  guid- 
ance bureau  organized  for  profit? 

5.  Draw  up  one  or  more  additional  paragraphs  in  the  code  of  otliics  for 
guidance  workers. 

6.  Li.st  all  the  professions  you  know  and  catalogue  their  characteristics. 

7.  Upon  what  principles  of  modern  educational  theory   is  the   program 
of  vocational  guidance  based? 


CHAPTER  IV 

A    CRITICAL    REVIEW    OF    PRESENT    DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  WITH  SPECIAL  REFER- 
ENCE TO  FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

By  George  E.  Myers' 

The  first  development  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  vocational  guidance  as  an  integral  part  of  organized 
education,  not  as  something  different  and  apart  from  education  that  is 
being  wished  upon  the  schools  by  a  group  of  enthusiasts  because  there 
is  no  other  agencj^  to  handle  it.  Out  of  the  fog  of  discussion  that  for 
3''ears  has  surrounded  the  subject,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
helping  the  j'outh  to  obtain  reliable  and  significant  information  upon 
which  to  base  a  choice  of  occupation,  directing  him  in  his  preparation, 
helping  him  to  find  a  suitable  opportunity  to  begin  work  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  choice,  and  giving  him  additional  assistance  as  needed  during 
the  period  of  adjustment  and  further  training  after  employment  begins, 
are  just  as  truly  educational  service  as  teaching  the  same  youth  history 
or  mathematics.  It  may  be  added  that  the  former  service  is  likely  to 
have  a  far  more  vital  bearing  upon  his  satisfaction  in  life  and  his  con- 
tribution to  society  than  the  latter.  This  conception  of  vocational 
guidance  as  an  integral  part  of  organized  education,  and  not  as  something 
added  on,  is  fundamental.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  it  affects  the 
budget,  the  plan  of  organization  and  administration,  and  the  methods 
of  carrying  on  the  work.  Orderly,  systematic  progress  in  vocational 
guidance  commensurate  with  its  importance  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  fundamental  conception  prevails. 

Second,  vocational  guidance  is  becoming  recognized  as  a  specialized 
educational  function  requiring  special  natural  qualifications  and  special 
training.  Time  was,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  when  the  principal,  in 
addition  to  a  multitude  of  other  duties,  was  expected  everj'-  now  and 
then  to  pull  out  of  the  air,  or  out  of  a  very  meagre  experience,  vocational 
advice  for  his  boys  and  girls  who  face  hundreds  of  possible  occupations. 
In  fact,  this  is  still  the  situation  in  most  high  schools  and  junior  high 

'  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  University  of  Michigan. 
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schools.  Xor  is  it  long  since  the  burden  of  assisting  pupils  to  obtain 
information  upon  which  to  base  occupational  choices  was  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  alreadj'  overburdened  teacher  of  English.  TMiUe  valuable 
work  has  been  done  in  these  waj's,  experience  has  shown  that  few  teach- 
ers have  the  personal  qualities,  and  fewer  still  have  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge, for  effective  counsehng,  while  all  are  too  busy  with  their  regular 
duties  to  give  the  vocational  interests  and  needs  of  their  boys  and  girls 
adequate  attention.  If  the  job  is  to  be  well  done  it  must  be  the  sole 
business,  or  at  least  the  principal  business,  of  one  who  is  prepared  to  do 
it.  The  comprehensive  programs  for  training  vocational  counselors, 
printed  in  the  current  Yearbook,  are  e^-idence  of  the  changing  attitude  on 
this  matter.  The  institutions  offering  this  training  have  marked  off 
fairly  definite  bodies  of  knowledge  and  a  fairly  definite  technique  to 
be  mastered  by  one  who  prepares  for  the  work  of  counselor.  These 
programs  are  not  perfect,  to  be  sure,  but  any  one  who  examines  them 
■nill  admit  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  comparison  with 
what  was  offered  five  or  even  three  years  ago.  Future  progress  will 
gradually  bring  us  to  the  point  where  school  authorities  will  be  con- 
cerned at  least  as  much  about  the  special  preparation  of  the  vocational 
counselor  as  of  the  high  school  teacher  of  English  or  Latin  or  Physics. 
In  many  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  counselor  will  have  had  preparation  for 
teaching  some  special  subject  plus  experience  in  teaching,  both  of  which 
should  be  valuable  to  him.  But  he  will  have  had  also  considerable 
preparation  in  the  special  field  of  vocational  guidance. 

A  third  development  that  claims  attention  is  an  increasing  apprecia- 
tion that  a  centralized,  unified  program  of  vocational  guidance  for  the 
entire  school  s^'stem  of  a  cit}'  is  essential  to  the  most  effective  work. 
We  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  stage  when  each  high  school  and 
junior  high  school  can  be  left  to  organize  and  conduct  vocational  guid- 
ance as  it  sees  fit.  In  order  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  develop- 
ment it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  that  a  comprehensive  program  of 
guidance  involves,  among  other  things,  gathering  information  con- 
cerning all  of  the  important  occupations  of  the  city,  preparing  this 
information  for  use  by  counselors  and  pupils,  keeping  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  immediate  demands  of  industry  and  business  for  j'oung 
workers,  and  finding  out  how  the  3'oung  worker  fits  the  job  he  has 
undertaken. 

This  work  brings  the  school  system  into  relations  with  business  and 
industry  more  than  all  other  school  work  combined.  A  vocational 
guidance  program  simply  does  not  function  without  these  contacts. 
To  avoid  needless  duplication  of  effort  and  constant  "crossing  of  wires" 
it  is  essential  that  the  contacts  be  made  through  a  single  agency  repre- 
senting the  entire  school  system,  rather  than  through  several  higli  schools 
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and  junior  high  schools  separately.  Furthermore,  the  centraUzed  organ- 
ization provides  opportunity  for  careful  supervision  over  the  counseling 
done  in  the  various  schools,  and  makes  possible  a  piece  of  work  fairly 
uniform  in  its  effectiveness  throughout  the  school  system.  In  view  of 
what  has  already  been  said,  it  seems  clear  that  no  other  activity  of  the 
school  system  has  greater  need  of  a  centralized,  unified  program  than 
has  vocational  guidance.  Development  along  this  line,  already  well 
under  way,  seems  sure  to  be  general  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  fact  there  is  danger  that  this  development  will  proceed  more 
rapidly  than  suitable  city  directors  can  be  prepared  to  have  charge  of 
the  work. 

An  interesting  and  promising  development  is  the  growing  attention 
given  to  vocational  guidance  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  Dean  Keppel  of  Columbia  University  found  that 
college  men  were  surprised  that  any  one  should  harbor  the  idea  that  they 
could  obtain  help  from  their  professors  in  choosing  a  vocation.  Our 
colleges  and  professional  schools  have  been  very  ready  to  say  to  students 
who  fail  to  measure  up  to  academic  standards:  "You  don't  belong  here." 
We  have  not  tried  to  help  these  men  find  out  where  they  do  belong. 
Nor,  still  more  important,  have  we  asked  those  who  stay  and  do  the 
work  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  be  doing  this  particular  work  rather 
than  something  else.  Many  a  time  we  have  tried,  and  been  perfectly 
satisfied  in  trying,  "to  make  a  psychologist  out  of  a  man  meant  by  nature 
to  be  an  engineer,"  as  Professor  Cattell  puts  it.  And  too  often  when 
the  course  of  training  was  completed  we  have  waved  a  hasty  "good-bye, 
I  wish  you  luck,"  and  turned  to  the  next  year's  class,  leaving  the  inex- 
perienced graduate  to  flounder  into  any  kind  of  position  he  may,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  it  calls  for  the  priceless  native  capacity  he  possesses 
or  the  costly  training  he  has  obtained.  While  the  situation  in  many 
colleges,  as  far  as  actual  aid  to  students  is  concerned,  has  not  yet 
improved  materially  over  what  it  was  when  Dean  Keppel  made  his 
investigation,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  current  Yearbook  of  a  wide- 
spread interest  among  college  faculties  in  this  subject  and  of  a  few  efforts 
to  organize  real  vocational  guidance  service.  The  efforts  have  varied 
from  an  occasional  "vocational  conference"  in  charge  of  a  student 
committee  to  the  well  organized  "personnel  bureau"  with  a  director  and 
small  staff  devoting  their  entire  time  to  this  work.  The  college  or 
university  personnel  bureau  is  new.  It  is  still  too  new  for  its  functions 
to  be  clearly  defined,  to  say  nothing  of  having  its  effectiveness  judged. 
Nevertheless,  this  tj^pe  of  organization  seems  logical  and  gives  promise 
of  greater  success  than  any  other.  It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  college  and  university  have  as  definite  responsibility  to  their  students 
and  to  society  to  aid  students  in  choosing  vocations  wisely  and  entering 
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these  vocations  advantageously,  as  they  have  for  providing  general 
education  or  preparation  for  vocations  already  chosen,  perhaps  by 
chance.  It  recognizes  also  the  specialized  character  of  the  service  to 
be  rendered  and  provides  a  centralized  direction,  both  of  which  have 
been  found  important  in  public  school  guidance  programs. 

Another  development  that  impresses  one  is  the  disposition  of  leaders 
in  vocational  guidance  to  stress  research.  It  has  been  clear  throughout 
this  discussion  that  any  guidance  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  based 
upon  reliable  and  significant  data  concerning  vocations.  The  current 
Yearbook  of  this  Society  is  full  of  evidence  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
factual  material  of  this  kind  must  be  accumulated  and  kept  up  to  date. 
Numerous  investigations  for  this  purpose  have  been  carried  on.  Several 
studies  of  the  occupational  interests  of  boys  and  girls  while  still  in  school 
have  been  conducted.  Studies  have  been  made  of  the  jobs  at  which 
young  workers  find  employment  during  the  first  few  years  after  leaving 
school.  Other  studies  of  varied  character  have  been  made.  To  be 
sure,  many  investigations  in  the  vocational  guidance  field,  as  in  every 
other  field,  have  been  amateurish  and  of  little  value.  The  important 
thing  and  the  thing  stressed  here  is  that  a  steadilj^  growing  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  research  and  the  research  spirit  among  workers  in  this 
field.  However,  notwithstanding  what  has  already  been  done  and  the 
interest  shown,  vocational  guidance  research  is  still  in  the  kindergarten 
stage.  Investigations  are  needed  to  clear  up  our  objectives.  Others 
are  needed  that  deal  with  organization  and  administration,  especially 
in  the  college  field.  The  technique  of  counseling  and  of  placement  calls 
for  extensive  study.  Standardized  tests  of  vocational  aptitudes  and 
performance  need  to  be  developed  and  evaluated.  Far  more  light  is 
needed  on  the  significance  of  intelligence  ratings  for  vocational  guidance. 
Try-out,  or  exploratory,  courses  need  to  be  investigated  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  are  performing  the  functions  for  which  they 
were  developed,  and  whether  courses  along  other  lines  should  be  added. 
Possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the  public  school  guidance  office 
and  other  social  agencies  of  the  community  should  be  studied.  And  a 
whole  group  of  problems  worthy  of  investigation  cluster  around  the 
"follow-up"  of  those  who  have  been  placed  through  a  guidance  program. 
The  nature  of  vocational  guidance  and  its  relation  to  tlie  business,  indus- 
trial, and  professional  life  of  the  community  arc  such  that  it  nmst 
cultivate  the  spirit  and  methods  of  research  if  it  is  to  be  really  effective 
in  the  long  run. 

This  discussion  should  not  close  without  calling  attention  to  a  couijU' 
of  tendencies  that  threaten  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  guidance 
program.  One  of  the.se  is  the  tendency  of  the  school  placement  office 
to  become  a  mere  job-finding  office,  judged  as  to  its  efficiency  by  the 
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number  of  boys  and  girls  placed  in  any  kind  of  job,  rather  than  by  its 
success  in  placing  them  in  positions  for  which  they  are  suited.  No  school 
vocational  guidance  program  can  claim  to  be  comprehensive  without  a 
placement  service.  In  fact,  the  public  school  placement  office  should 
gradually  come  to  be  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  junior  workers  in 
the  community  it  serves.  The  extent  to  which  employers  look  to 
this  office  for  young  workers  may  well  be  considered  a  measure  of  its 
success.  But  employers  will  not  become  regular  patrons  of  a  placement 
office  unless  it  gives  them  discriminating  service.  Nor  is  any  other 
kind  of  service  of  real  permanent  value  to  the  boy  or  girl  seeking  employ- 
ment. A  mere  job-ffiiding  office  is  not  a  legitimate  part  of  a  vocational 
guidance  program. 

Another  tendency  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  vocational  guidance  is 
the  tendency  to  load  the  vocational  counselor  with  so  many  duties 
foreign  to  the  office  that  little  real  counseling  can  be  done.  The  princi- 
pal, and  often  the  counselor  himself,  has  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  the 
proper  duties  of  this  new  officer.  The  counselor's  time  is  more  free 
from  definite  assignments  with  groups  or  classes  of  pupils  than  is  that 
of  the  ordinary  teacher.  If  well  chosen  he  has  administrative  ability. 
It  is  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  for  the  principal  to  assign  one  admin- 
istrative duty  after  another  to  the  counselor  until  he  becomes  practically 
assistant  principal,  with  little  time  for  the  real  work  of  a  counselor. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  tendency  from  crippling  seriously  the  vocational 
guidance  program  it  is  important  that  the  counselor  shall  be  well  trained, 
that  the  principal  shall  understand  more  clearly  what  counseling  involves, 
and  that  there  shall  be  efficient  supervision  from  a  central  office. 

Five  developments  in  vocational  guidance  that  are  significant  for 
future  progress  have  been  presented  in  this  brief  paper:  first,  a  growing 
recognition  of  vocational  guidance  as  an  integral  part  of  organized 
education  and  not  as  something  added  on;  second,  an  increasing  apprecia- 
tion that  vocational  guidance  is  a  specialized  educational  function 
requiring  special  natural  qualifications  and  special  training;  tb.ird,  a 
growing  belief  in  a  centralized  type  of  organization  and  supervision 
that  has  direction  of  the  guidance  program  for  the  entire  educational 
system  of  the  community;  fourth,  an  awakened  interest  in,  and  the 
beginnings  of  intelligent  planning  for,  vocational  guidance  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities;  and  fifth,  a  growing  realization  of  the  necessity 
for  extensive  research  in  the  guidance  field. 

In  addition,  attention  has  been  called  to  two  tendencies  that,  unless 
checked,  will  interfere  seriously  with  future  progress,  namely,  a  tendency 
for  placement  work  to  degenerate  into  mere  job-finding,  and  a  tendency 
to  load  the  vocational  counselor  with  other  work  so  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  him  to  perform  the  real  duties  of  a  counselor. 
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Questions 

1.  Suggest  a  problem  related  to  "follow-up  "  work  which  needs  investigation. 

2.  \Miat  is  the  difference  between  "placement"  and  "job-finding?" 

3.  Why  is  there  danger  that  a  placement  office  will  become  a  job-finding 
office? 

4.  Name  several  features  of  efficient  supervision  of  counselors  which  will  aid 
in  overcoming  the  tendency  for  the  counselor  to  become  an  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  principal  instead  of  a  real  counselor. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  RECENT   PROGRESS   AND   PROBLEMS   OF   VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE! 

By  John  M.  Brewer^ 

In  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London  is  the  striking  picture  by  Sir  John 
Everett  Millais,  the  "boyhood  of  Raleigh."  A  sailor  is  talking  to  two 
eager  boys,  pointing  as  he  talks.  The  flavor  of  the  environment  is  salt: 
the  contact  with  the  sailor  and  with  the  sea  genuine  and  concrete.  Thus 
Sir  Walter  received  his  vocational  guidance  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  elder  Franklin  led  his  son  Benjamin 
about  the  streets  of  Boston,  showing  him  the  several  opportunities  and 
aiding  him  in  selecting  a  trade.  As  they  walked  about  the  small  city 
it  was  easy  to  step  into  the  various  shops  to  see  the  men  at  work,  or, 
indeed,  to  view  them  from  the  street  at  benches  and  counters. 

Coming  to  the  twentieth  century,  however,  vocational  guidance, 
except  for  the  very  fortunate,  is  not  nearly  so  easy.  If  a  father  attempts 
to  show  his  son  the  occupations  of  to-day,  what  do  they  see?  Let 
them  walk  about  Harvard  Square  or  down  to  Dock  Square  in  Boston. 
Out  of  the  eighty-one  occupations,  each  having  over  100,000  workers, 
they  would  see  in  an  ordinary  walk  not  more  than  eighteen,  and  even 
diligent  and  continued  observation  would  disclose  not  more  than  fort3\ 
Besides,  no  ordinary  father  could  tell  his  son  the  qualities  of  more  than 
a  very  few  occupations.  The  chief  things  seen  in  such  a  modern  walk 
are  high  buildings,  grated  openings,  offices,  stores,  and  show-windows. 
Set  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  or  girl  in  this  environment  and  what  a  dis- 
torted idea  of  occupational  life  he  acquires.  In  the  first  place,  he  needs 
to  learn  that  the  workers  he  sees  represent  but  a  small  part  of  all,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  working  population  earn  their  living  with  their 
hands.  In  the  second  place,  he  needs  to  realize  that  the  things  one  sees 
with  his  eyes  are  the  least  important  features  of  vocational  life;  that 
there  are  social  problems  and  psj^chological  factors  that  delineate  the 

^  Address  at  the  opening  reception,  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Harvard  Universitj^  October  16,  1925.  Printed  in  School  and  Society, 
Vol.  XXIII,  No.  577,  January  16,  1926. 

^   2  A.ssociate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  tlie  Bureau  of  ^'oca- 
tional  Guidance,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 
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specifications  of  an  occupation  far  more  accurately  than  do  observations 
of  the  tasks  performed  or  the  places  of  work. 

Needful  vocational  facts  are  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but 
they  are  not  revealed  to  babes.  Worse,  the  advertisers  and  the  charla- 
tans are  always  busy,  crjang  the  path  of  easy  success  and  inviting 
ignorance  to  sign  on  the  line.  The  fight  with  -nTong  methods  of  guidance 
is  not  the  least  of  the  important  reasons  whj^  educational  workers  are 
endeavoring  to  supply  the  necessary  help. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  progress  of  vocational 
guidance  since  the  founding  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University  in  1920,  to  point  out  a  number  of  problems  requiring 
research  and  to  note  certain  principles  of  guidance  already  discovered. 

In  three  main  directions  gains  have  been  made  since  1920:  first,  in 
providing  vocational  contacts  for  children,  to  aid  them  in  the  discover}'' 
of  their  interests  and  abilities;  second,  in  organizing  and  extending  classes 
in  occupational  information;  third,  in  apphnng  tests  and  other  forms 
of  measurement  to  the  work  of  vocational  guidance. 

Benjamin  Franklin  could  not  choose  printing  merely  by  seeing  printers 
at  work;  he  had  also  to  try  some  of  the  tasks  of  the  printer  before  he 
could  be  sure  of  himself.  The  idea  of  "trying  out"  is  common  enough 
in  music,  dramatics,  athletics,  debating,  and  other  student  affairs,  and 
these  actiA'ities  often  suggest  vocational  careers.  But  how  does  voca- 
tional guidance  furnish  the  necessary  contacts  for  the  great  mass  of 
occupations? 

It  was  natural  to  turn  first  to  the  manual  training  shops.  Already 
the  naive  conception  of  training  the  hand  and  eye  in  an}'^  general  sense 
was  being  questioned.  It  was  seen  that  facility  in  going  through  a  set 
of  formal  exercises  in  woodwork  can  not  be  automatically  transferred  to 
skilled  performance  in  tool-making,  engra"vang,  cabinet  making,  dentistry, 
or  photography.  If  it  were  otherwise,  playing  billiards  might  bo  the 
best  plan  for  teaching  muscular  coordination.  Furthermore,  wood  was 
fast  losing  ground  as  the  chief  material  of  construction.  These  doubts 
aided  the  demand  that  a  diA^ersity  of  useful  tasks  in  several  materials  be 
offered. 

In  some  junior  high  schools,  seventh-grade  boys  are  now  given  elemen- 
tary exercises  suggesting  six  groups  of  callings:  for  example,  woodwork, 
printing,  electricity,  lathe  work  in  iron,  sheet  metal  work,  and  automobile 
mechanics.  These  exercises  are  often  taught  by  one  teacher,  with  six 
groups  of  five  boys  each,  rotating  among  the  several  kinds  of  work 
during  the  year.  The  expression  "general  shop  work"  has  been  u.sed  to 
describe  such  diversified  tasks.  In  1920  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  such  a  shop;  in  1922  an  investigator  reported  569,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.     In  other  places, 
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courses  called  "home  mechanics"  and  "farm  mechanics"  are  organized, 
offering  diverse  tasks  in  home  repair,  and  farm  work  of  a  constructive 
nature.  What  is  sought  is  not  technical  skill,  but  rather  a  certain 
versatility  on  an  elementary  level,  a  preliminary  exploration  of  interests 
and  abilities. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  we  have  prepared  an  appraisal 
chart,  on  which  young  persons  are  asked  to  mark  from  a  list  of  vocational 
tasks  the  ones  in  which  they  have  had  definite  experience.  Following 
are  the  results  for  two  sixteen-j^ear-old  boys,  John  and  Alexander,  in  the 
second  year  of  a  high  school  near  Boston;  note  the  contrast  in  the  number 
of  their  vocational  contacts,  and  consider  the  question.  How  can  wise 
choice  of  occupation  grow  out  of  such  limited  experience  as  Alexander 
has  had? 

Of  twenty-eight  possible  experiences  with  different  kinds  of  elemen- 
tary tasks  in  industrial  work,  John  has  had  nine,  Alexander  three.  Of 
twenty-four  commercial  tasks,  John  has  had  experience  with  seven, 
.AJexander  with  one.  Of  thirtj^  tasks  of  professional  workers,  John 
two,  Alexander  one.  Aside  from  agriculture,  the  total  is  twenty-five 
experiences  for  John,  seven  for  Alexander. 

How  is  Alexander  to  choose  an  occupation  wiseh'?  Choice  of  one 
calling  can  not  be  made  without  conscious  rejection  of  others.  If  he 
chooses  farming,  with  which  he  has  had  thirteen  different  kinds  of  con- 
tacts, he  may  join  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  who  are  haunted  all  their 
lives  with  the  thought  that  they  might  have  done  better  in  something 
else.  If  he  chooses  a  professional  calling,  he  is  likely  to  choose  \A'ithout 
knowledge,  as  so  many  do. 

The  problem  of  furnishing  vocational  contacts  is  so  new  that  much 
research  is  needed.  First,  census  data  on  occupations  must  be  studied, 
in  order  to  determine  just  what  experiences  should  be  offered.  Second, 
research  is  needed  to  determine  just  what  combinations  of  exercises  are 
economically  and  educationally  appropriate,  and  to  draw  plans  for  the 
best  layout  of  shops  and  laboratories.  Third,  research  is  needed  to  plan 
more  scientifically  the  steps  taken  by  the  pupils:  from  the  industrial 
arts  of  the  elementary  school  to  a  variety  of  contacts  in  the  general  shop ; 
from  these  exercises  in  the  general  shop  to  more  definite  trial  experiences 
in  two  or  three  calKngs;  from  these  trials  to  enrolment  in  the  vocational 
school.  Fourth,  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  relationship  of  these 
trials  to  classes  in  occupational  information  and  to  such  miscellaneous 
working  experiences  as  -n-ill  serve  to  test  abilities  and  interests.  Fifth, 
teaching  methods  must  be  scrutinized.  Sixth,  tests  must  be  constructed 
and  applied,  both  as  teaching  devices  and  as  measures  of  progress. 
Finally,  a  checking  up  of  the  later  experiences  of  individuals  is  needed 
to  suggest  further  modifications  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  work. 
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Self-discovery  through  contacts  with  occupational  tasks  is  but  one 
side  of  the  problem;  the  other  is  the  discovery  of  the  characteristics  and 
opportunities  of  vocational  life.  Both  go  on  simultaneously  and  form 
the  foundation  for  reasoned  choice  of  calling,  and  for  subsequent  train- 
ing, progress,  and  readjustment.  Discovery  of  the  vocational  world 
is  best  facilitated  by  providing  classes  in  occupational  information,  and 
the  spread  of  these  classes  is  the  second  great  development  since  1920. 

The  need  for  such  classes  was  early  expressed  and  may  be  readily 
demonstrated.  A  boy  in  a  neighboring  technical  school  was  being 
prepared  to  become  an  electrician,  but  for  the  first  two  years  he  supposed 
that  he  was  being  trained  to  become  an  electrical  engineer.  In  the  same 
school  were  found  several  boys  who  thought  that  their  preparation 
would  admit  them  to  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  Most  high  schools 
have  a  commercial  course  ostensibl}^  and  sometimes  ostentatiously 
preparing  its  students  for  business  careers.  Using  a  test  of  occupational 
information,  constructed  at  the  bureau,  we  found  in  two  suburban  high 
schools  in  this  region,  in  the  senior  year  of  the  commercial  curriculum, 
many  students  who  had  no  clear  ideas  on  the  question.  Which,  after  all, 
are  the  commercial  pursuits?  Of  fifty-eight  commercial  seniors  in  one 
school,  twenty-six  said  that  the  stenographer  was  not  a  commercial 
worker,  twenty-four  ruled  out  of  commerce  the  commission  merchant, 
twenty-one  the  merchant,  nineteen  the  salesman,  fourteen  the  banker, 
and  ten  the  cashier.  Twenty-one  pupils  called  the  reporter  a  commer- 
cial worker,  and  four  the  teacher. 

Is  there  any  logic  in  enrolling  children  in  a  given  curriculum,  particu- 
larly a  vocational  one  which  ordinarily  closes  the  door  of  opportunity 
in  all  directions  except  toward  the  pursuit  of  a  few  highlj'  specialized 
callings,  without  first  making  clear  just  what  these  callings  are 
for  which  the  curriculum  prepares?  What  should  we  say  of  a 
surgeon  who  operates  on  a  patient  without  first  making  a  diagnosis? 
The  school  which  enrols  a  student  in  a  vocational  course,  without  first 
helping  him  to  consider  his  aptitudes  and  interests  and  the  alternative 
possibilities,  is  placing  itself  in  a  similar  position. 

The  above  mentioned  test  of  occupational  information  contains 
samples  only  of  the  commonest  and  most  elementary  facts  of  working 
life.  Some  of  the  median  scores  obtained,  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent, 
are  as  follows:  three  second-year  high-school  classes  in  the  general  and 
classical  curricula,  69,  77,  and  79  per  cent,  respectiA'cly;  evening  school 
classes  of  working  persons,  76  per  cent.  In  a  second-year  high- 
school  class,  half  of  the  pupils  called  the  tailor  a  professional  worker, 
and  a  large  number  called  the  plumber,  the  electrician,  the  cabinetmaker, 
and  the  bricklaj'er  professional.  Sixteen  out  of  twenty  called  the  elec- 
trical engineer  a  mechanical  worker.     Eight  called  the  house  painter 
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commercial,  six  the  stockraiser,  and  sixteen  the  reporter.  Evidently  high- 
school  pupils  have  little  knowledge  of  facts  we  adults  take  for  granted. 
(The  simplicity  of  the  test  is  shown  by  the  scores  of  two  classes  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education:  medians  95  and  96  per  cent;  median 
deviations  only  two  per  cent.)  Out  of  twenty-four  common  occupa- 
tions only  the  gardener  was  correctly  classified  as  agricultural  by  all  the 
twenty  pupils  in  this  high-school  class.  In  spite  of  the  obviously  sensi- 
ble answer  among  alternatives,  seven  pupils  endorsed  the  proposition 
that  farmers  organize  cooperative  associations  to  prevent  government 
ownership  of  farms;  four  that  a  person  should  prepare  for  his  life  work 
before  he  chooses  a  vocation;  and  eleven  that  evening  school  technical 
studies  are  especially  useful  to  young  children  forced  to  leave  school. 
Three  of  these  high-school  children  passed  over  the  sheet  metal  worker 
and  stated  that  ability  to  read  blueprints  is  required  of  the  surgeon! 
Many  boys  choose  engineering  because  they  wish  an  outdoor  occupa- 
tion, whereas  90  per  cent  of  the  engineers  work  indoors.  An  engineer- 
ing professor,  reporting  a  recent  investigation,  states  that  only  37.5 
per  cent  of  students  entering  upon  engineering  courses  in  American 
technical  colleges  and  universities  are  graduated  from  these  courses. 
He  says: 

The  decisions  to  study  engineering  seem  to  be  based  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  upon  incomplete  or  unsubstantial  knowledge  .  .  .  Engineering 
education  is  consuming  a  portion  of  the  lives  of  some  55,000  or  60,000  men 
per  year  .  .  .  and  it  would  seem  that  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
have  our  work  done  for  those  who  are  able  to  profit  by  it  in  reasonable 
measure. 

In  1920  classes  in  occupations  were  already  well  started  in  a  number 
of  American  communities,  besides  which  there  were  many  attempts 
to  teach  this  information  through  classes  in  English  and  citizenship. 
Some  mistakes  were  made  at  first.  Processes  and  materials  were  stressed, 
oftentimes,  instead  of  callings  and  workers.  Occupational  information 
was  usually  prepared  for  counselors,  and  this  information  was  put  before 
children  by  teachers  who  seemed  to  believe  in  a  theory  of  educational 
method  in  which  the  child  is  supposed  to  absorb  information  as  a  sponge 
absorbs  water.  Methods  have  been  gradually  improved  as  teachers 
have  seen  that  the  best  form  of  education  is  self-education.  It  is  now 
understood  that  there  are  three  main  elements  of  occupational  subject- 
matter, — a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  a  number  of  common  occupa- 
tions, a  study  of  the  general  problems  of  the  vocational  world,  and  a 
study  of  education  as  related  to  work.  Coincident  with  these  improA-e- 
ments  which  have  helped  us  approach  to  a  worth-while  class,  the  work 
in  the  study  of  occupations  has  spread  to  thousands  of  communities  in 
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high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  and  has  made  a  beginning  in  the 
colleges.  Figures  indicate  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  children 
have  studied  occupations.  The  class  is  usually  in  the  department  of 
social  studies  and  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  ninth  grade.  It  is 
often  advantageously  combined  with  classwork  in  educational  guidance, 
which  comprises  such  topics  as  how  to  study,  the  purposes  of  the  various 
subjects,  the  characteristics  of  the  several  curricula,  the  educational 
opportunities  of  the  community,  and  the  like. 

]\Iuch  research  is  needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem  of 
informing  children  about  occupational  life.  The  salient  facts  and 
principles  of  economics  and  sociology,  as  related  to  vocations,  must 
be  sought  out,  studied,  simplified,  and  prepared  for  juvenile  compre- 
hension. It  is  hard  to  see  how  even  the  ordinary  workers  of  the  future 
can  understand  their  daily  envu'onment  sufficiently  to  manage  their 
relationships  with  each  other  and  with  employers  in  a  manner  safe  for 
the  general  welfare,  unless  they  are  informed  on  such  matters  as  the 
costs  of  distribution,  overhead,  wages,  unemployment,  capital,  the 
business  cycle,  taxation,  and  the  development  and  present  status  of 
the  labor  movement. 

Research  is  needed,  too,  on  the  process  of  collecting  and  preparing 
studies  of  specific  occupations.  ISIere  job  analysis  may  be  a  prime 
requisite  for  vocational  education,  but  it  is  quite  inadequate  for  voca- 
tional guidance. 

Again,  a  study  of  present  vocational  decisions  would  be  illuminating. 
What  went  on  as  a  substitute  for  enlightenment  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
who  made  a  mistaken  choice  of  calling?  Was  it  limited  informa- 
tion, propinquity,  glamor,  m3^stery,  admiration,  ambition,  conceit,  fear, 
suggestion,  laziness,  bad  advice,  victimization,  morbid  self-analysis, 
hurry,  worry,  exaggerated  advertisements,  inferioritj^  complex,  or  superi- 
ority complex?  All  these  lions  in  the  path  are  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour,  and  they  mar  lives  in  this  unguided  world.  Scientific  forms  of 
guidance  must  be  substituted. 

^%The  third  stride  which  vocational  guidance  has  taken  since  1920  is 
the  application  of  tests  and  other  forms  of  measurement  to  the  work. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  a  measured  appraisal  of  vocational  contacts 
and  of  an  objective  test  of  knowledge  about  life.  Beginnings  have 
been  made  in  production  tests  in  shopwork,  and  we  are  developing  in 
the  school  print  shop  and  sheet-metal  shop,  instead  of  the  exhibit  of 
best  work,  a  series  of  graduated  scales  representing  the  different  grades 
of  work  produced  bj'  the  individuals  composing  each  of  several  groups. 
For  example,  we  shall  have  a  scale  for  those  who  have  had  five  weeks 
of  instruction,  and  another  for  each  of  a  number  of  convenient  periods, — 
ten  weeks,  twenty  weeks,  one  year,  and  two  years.     Trade  tests  were 
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developed  during  the  war  and  have  been  applied,  in  modified  form,  to 
the  work  of  vocational  counseling. 

Aptitude  tests  are  built  on  the  theory  that  simple  exercises,  say  of  a 
manual  nature,  should  be  possible  to  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  an  aptitude 
for  more  difficult  tasks  of  the  same  general  character.  Assembling  the 
parts  which  go  to  make  a  lock  and  selecting  from  a  large  number  of 
pictures  the  tools  needed  to  shoe  a  horse  are  samples  of  this  kind  of 
measure.  The  merit  badge  tests  of  the  scouting  movement  have  a 
similar  guidance  value. 

Much  has  been  made  in  popular  literature  of  the  army  discovery  that 
there  is  an  intellectual  hierarchy  among  the  occupations.  The  arrange- 
ment from  high  scores  to  low,  however,  applies  but  to  the  averages,  not 
to  all  workers.  In  each  occupation  itself  there  is  a  great  range  from  high 
to  low,  and  the  overlapping  among  the  various  occupations  is  enormous. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  a  worker  expects  to  carry  on  high 
class  intellectual  processes  in  his  calling,  he  should  possess  a  correspond- 
ingly high  mental  equipment.  (High  is  meant  here  in  the  academic 
sense.)  Thus  it  becomes  possible  to  state  our  guidance  in  terms  of 
probabilities.  If  a  boy's  score  is  ninety,  with  one  hundred  the  average 
score  for  boys  of  his  age,  he  had  better  be  warned  of  the  hard  problem 
ahead  of  him  if  he  persists  in  his  ambition  to  become  an  architect,  and 
told  that  he  has  a  greater  chance  of  success  in  machine  work  or  drafting. 
The  general  intelligence  test,  so-called,  is  of  course  only  a  composite  of 
specific  skills.  If  these  particular  skills  are  widely  selected,  and  if  the 
result  is  carefully  compared  with  the  other  data  available,  the  counselor's 
advice  based  on  probability  of  success  in  a  given  educational  or  vocational 
effort  will  usuall}^  prove  useful.  Pending  further  experience,  however, 
tests  are  best  used  to  increase  educational  and  vocational  opportunity, 
not  to  limit  it. 

Turning  at  this  point  from  these  three  avenues  of  progress  in  voca- 
tional guidance,  let  us  note  a  number  of  additional  gains  on  the  organiza- 
tion side  of  the  movement. 

In  1920  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  was  reorgan- 
ized. In  1921  a  statement  of  principles  was  formulated  by  a  committee, 
vigorously  debated,  amended,  and  adopted  by  the  association.  Revised 
in  1924,  this  statement  gives  in  condensed  form  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  policies  as  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  movement  in 
all  parts  of  the  countrj'-,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
documents  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  December,  1922,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  was  asked 
and  authorized  to  publish  a  regular  magazine  as  the  organ  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine  is  now  issued  eight  times  a 
year  and  is  growing  in  circulation  and  usefulness. 
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Developments  in  American  cities  are  now  on  a  solid  basis.  About 
twenty  cities  maintain  departments  of  guidance.  In  hundreds  of  others 
organized  beginnings  have  been  made  and  in  thousands  more  selected 
teachers  are  doing  effective  work  which  will  logically  lead  to  organized 
effort  later. 

In  order  that  these  developments  may  be  safeguarded,  many  colleges, 
universities,  and  normal  schools  have  provided  classes  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  work.  The  principles  of  guidance  must  be  taught,  the  tech- 
nique of  counseling,  and  the  organization  and  administration.  In  one 
state  courses  in  guidance  are  required  in  all  normal  schools.  At  half  a 
dozen  universities  curricula  of  guidance  courses  are  offered  during  the 
college  3^ear.  We  listed  in  1925  thirt}^  summer  sessions  which  offered 
work  in  guidance. 

Several  research  workers  in  Europe  have  published  studies  on  voca- 
tional guidance,  chiefly  on  human  traits  and  abilities.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  China  have  shown  definite  interest  in  guidance  work.  The 
labor  office  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  published  information  on  the 
work  in  various  countries. 

In  the  foregoing  expansion  and  evolution  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation has  plaj^ed  a  helpful  part.  A  combination  of  instruction,  research, 
and  publication  has  prepared  many  students  of  guidance,  who  have 
gone  out  to  make  studies,  write,  work,  and  conduct  courses  in  this  field. 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  challenging  field  because  of  its  many  unsolved 
problems,  on  some  of  which  hang  the  very  peace  of  the  world.  It  is 
necessary  that  pupils  before  they  leave  school  should  think  about 
these  problems.  A  few  years  ago  a  young  woman  who  was  having  her 
first  experience  as  a  teacher  said  to  me  one  morning,  "Oh,  I  had  some- 
thing terrible  happen  yesterday  in  my  class  in  geography;  we  were 
talking  about  the  lesson  and  one  boy  called  another  boy  a  liar,  right  out 
in  class."  I  replied,  "Thank  goodness,  you  nuist  have  been  teaching 
them  something  interesting  and  important." 

It  is  natural  that  students  of  vocational  guidance  should  differ,  if 
not  call  one  another  names.  In  addition  to  the  problems  already  sug- 
gested, the  following  moot  questions  may  be  cited : 

(1)  Shall  we  ever  be  able  definitely  to  tell  a  young  person  v/hat  calling 
he  is  best  fitted  for?  Professor  James  once  remarked  that  whatever 
gains  p.sychology  might  make,  biographies  were  not  likelj"^  to  be  written 
in  advance.  But  a  few  of  the  proscnt-day  psychologists  seem  to  envisage 
the  time  when,  by  compounding  the  probability  coefficients  for  or  against 
a  proposed  course  of  action,  we  may  predict  with  reasonable  certainty. 
Others  maintain  that  the  monitf)ry  attitude  is  the  .safer  one  to  take  and 
tliat  since  the  individual  must  live  with  and  take  the  con.sequences  of 
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his  decision  the  responsibiHty  for  definite  prediction  is  too  serious  for 
another  person  to  assume. 

(2)  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  aptitude,  and  if  so  how  may  it  be 
discovered?  Are  there  any  tests  which  will  enable  us  to  estimate 
capacity  while  excluding  the  effects  of  experience  and  training?  If 
not,  are  we  in  the  way  to  devise  such  tests? 

(3)  What  is  the  best  form  of  vocational  guidance  for  students  in 
vocational  courses?  We  recently  collected  figures  covering  4,375  cases 
of  discharge  from  industrial  establishments.  It  appears  that  the  chief 
causes  of  failure  are  not  lack  of  skill  or  lack  of  technical  knowledge; 
over  62  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  discharges  through  failure  in  human 
relations  and  character  qualities.  W^hat,  then,  shall  be  said  of  a  voca- 
tional course  which  confines  its  work  almost  wholly  to  skill  and  technical 
knowledge,  without  teaching  or  discussing  the  character  requirements, 
the  sociology,  and  the  ethics  of  the  occupation?  An  instance  is  furnished 
by  an  elaborate  curriculum  to  prepare  boys  for  the  printer's  calling 
which  does  not  mention  the  union  question. 

(4)  If  qualifications  of  character  are  required  for  each  occupation,  can 
these  qualifications  be  developed  in  situations  quite  unlike  the  vocational 
environment,  or  must  there  exist  a  nexus  of  common  elements  of  subject- 
matter,  methods,  or  ideals? 

(5)  How  can  we  fructify  the  great  desert  in  juvenile  life  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  between  school  leaving  and  the  beginnings 
of  adult  employment?  Borrowing  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Fisher, 
former  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England,  "We  must 
come  to  some  system  under  which  learning  is  not  suddenly  stopped  at 
fourteen  but  continued,  and  woven  alike  into  the  empty  day  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  working  day  of  the  employed  adolescent  ...  An 
ever-increasing  share  of  the  national  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  a  system  under  which  the  transition  from  education 
to  industry  will  not  be  abrupt  as  it  is  now  but  graduated,  so  that  the 
idea  of  continuous  self-improvement  may  be  perpetuated  through 
adolescence  and  that  boys  and  girls  may  no  longer  be  allowed  to  waste 
themselves  through  lack  of  a  disinterested  and  guiding  hand  at  a  danger- 
ous period  of  life." 

(6)  How  can  the  successful  vocational  career  be  measured?  Just 
what  are  the  criteria  of  success  and  in  what  manner  may  these  be 
applied  to  measure  the  results  of  guidance  or  lack  of  guidance? 

In  spite  of  the  complexity  and  difficulty  suggested  by  the  foregoing 
questions,  we  are  sure  of  a  few  principles,  some  rather  obvious,  but 
often  neglected.     Among  them  may  be  noted  the  following: 

(1)  Vocational  guidance  has  a  social  aim  even  more  important  than 
its  individual  aim.     The  effort  to  help  John  and  Mary  make  a  success 
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of  their  careers  is  essential,  but  it  is  one  of  the  imperatives  of  good 
citizenship  that  we  prepare  every  child  to  cooperate  with  his  fellows  in 
the  solution  of  those  difficult  vocational  problems  which  no  individual 
or  small  group  of  individuals  can  solve  alone.  Nearly  one  half  the 
space  of  the  last  Republican  Party  platform  was  given  over  to  these 
occupational  subjects  which  entwine  themselves  with  civic  life,— miners, 
farmers,  railway  workers,  shipping,  taxation,  unemployment,  labor 
injunctions,  and  the  like.  The  questions  which  disturb  the  nations, — 
witness  Russia,  China,  and  the  countries  involved  in  war  debts, — are 
mightily  affected  by  the  vocational  life  of  their  peoples.  It  is  well  that 
the  researches  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  much  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  labor.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  social  aim  of  vocational  guidance 
its  workers  can  indulge  in  the  advocacy  of  no  doctrinaire  solutions; 
they  must  stand  rather  for  the  proposition  that  more  enlightenment 
must  first  be  gained  and  disseminated.  If  such  a  task  seems  too  big  to 
make  great  impression  on  the  present  generation  of  workers,  this  will 
confirm  us  in  turning  to  the  schools  to  accomplish  there  all  we  can  for 
the  next  generation. 

(2)  Correlative  to  this  social  aim  is  the  idealistic  nature  of  the  postu- 
lates of  the  movement  for  guidance.  In  a  democracy  the  distribution 
of  persons  among  the  nine  thousand  or  more  different  occupations 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  consent.  Our  faith  in  life  nmst  extend  to 
the  assurance  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  hopes  and  needs  of  the 
individual  will  be  satisfied  as  he  bends  his  energies  to  the  task  of  satis- 
fying the  needs  of  his  fellows.  Vocational  life  is  incurably  cooperative. 
One's  job  is  his  way  of  seeking  his  own  satisfactions  by  furnishing  goods 
and  services  to  his  fellows. 

(3)  Vocational  guidance  has  an  important  and  intimate  relationship 
to  other  forms  of  guidance,  particularly  educational  guidance.  Being 
a  school  pupil  or  a  college  student  is  one's  vocation  for  the  period  of 
his  curriculum.  This  full-time  work  of  being  a  student  is  thereafter 
succeeded  by  his  life  occupation.  Furthermore,  one's  work  consumes 
half  of  the  waking  time  of  an  ordinary  day,  and  failure  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems, as  Mr.  Micawber  discovered,  seriously  interferes  with  one's  home 
life,  citizenship,  recreation,  culture,  and  well-being,  and  often  also 
with  his  morals  and  religion. 

(4)  Consequently,  this  movement  is  vitally  concerned  with  tlie  uni- 
fication of  the  personality  and  with  other  principles  of  mental  hygiene. 
The  trouble  with  the  expression  "liberal  versus  vocational  education" 
is  with  the  versus.  Life  has  joined  together  the  opportunity  for  culture 
and  the  opportunity  for  work.  Vocational  life  needs  the  application 
of  standards  of  excellence  and  refinement.  Cuidance  must  integrate 
the  various  activities  and  dissolve  repressive  and  divisive  dualisms. 
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(5)  Vocational  guidance  seeks  to  prolong  the  vocational  infancy  of 
the  child.  It  counsels  him  to  delay  final  choice  of  calling,  and,  after 
he  has  chosen,  to  continue  his  broad  education  as  long  as  he  can.  It 
maintains,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  policy  is  unwise  which  would 
carry  the  youth  upon  a  high  and  rarefied  academic  plateau,  only  to 
drop  him  into  vocational  life  without  any  discussion  of  its  problems. 
A  prematurity  safeguarded  both  from  too  early  responsibility  and  from 
dangerous  ignorance  must  in  time  be  won  for  all. 

(6)  Girls  have  a  double  vocational  responsibility  for  which  they  must 
be  prepared:  first,  the  four-out-of-five  probability  of  managing  a  home, 
and  second,  the  likelihood,  as  represented  by  statistics  of  vocational  Life, 
of  emplo3^ment  before  if  not  also  during  married  life. 

(7)  Guidance  must  be  really  guidance,  with  a  maximum  of  awakening 
and  enlightenment  and  a  minimum  of  control  and  prescription.  This  is 
an  age  when  the  educational  world  is  well  stocked  with  machinery  for 
doing  things  to  children;  guidance  is  solicitous  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
awaken  children  to  do  things  for  themselves.  When  pupils  are  all 
tested,  examined,  classified,  enrolled  and  graded,  when  buildings  have 
been  provided,  teachers  engaged,  books  distributed  and  courses  of  study 
formulated,  we  have  but  been  -preparing  for  our  work;  the  real  task  of 
guiding  and  educating  children  has  yet  to  be  begun. 

(8)  In  a  school  system  vocational  guidance  is  a  coordinating  agency, 
which  asks  information  and  service  from  many  other  agencies  both  in 
and  outside  of  the  schools.  In  this  it  is  not  like  the  process  of  organizing 
junior  high  schools,  which  is  an  administrative  measure;  nor  like 
testing  and  classifying,  which  can  be  consummated;  nor  like  vocational 
education,  which  can  be  isolated  and  housed  in  one  place.  Guid- 
ance in  a  school  system  is  a  process  which  is  permeative,  incorporated, 
continuous. 

(9)  The  practical  nature  of  guidance  makes  it  necessary  that  researches 
in  this  field  be  closely  related  to  the  service  situation.  No  scholar  can 
go  into  a  laboratory  and  come  out  wath  a  formula  for  vocational  guidance. 
Some  of  the  published  researches  have  proved  sterile  on  account  of  the 
neglect  of  this  principle. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  maintained  that  vocational  guidance  has 
helped  and  will  continue  to  help  all  other  forms  of  guidance.  Large 
numbers  of  its  students  have  cooperated  to  analyze  the  various  steps  in 
^■ocational  guidance,  have  formulated  subject-matter,  counseling  pro- 
cedure, and  teaching  methods,  and  have  begun  to  measure  results. 
Similar  anah^ses  and  proposals  are  urgently  needed  for  the  problems  of 
preparing  children  and  youth  for  home-membership,  recreation,  use  of 
leisure,  care  of  the  person,  education,  religion,  and  citizenship.  The 
conception  of  education  as  guidance  is  an  ennobling  one,  since  it  requires 
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its  students  to  try  to  discover  how  all  forms  of  knowledge  may  be  used 
for  improving  the  manifold  activities  of  human  life. 

But  the  task  of  guidance  for  vocational  life  alone,  while  not  the  great- 
est among  the  tasks  of  education,  is  nevertheless  a  large  one.  Just  as 
St.  Francis  composed  the  difference  between  the  minor es  and  the  major es 
in  Assisi,  so  education  for  future  occupational  citizenship  must  compose 
differences  and  dissipate  frictions  commonly  generated  in  working  life. 
It  aims  to  duplicate  in  modern  life  the  intelligent  harmony  between 
employer  and  emploj'ed  pictured  in  the  Book  of  Ruth:  "And  .  .  .  Boaz 
.  .  .  said  unto  the  reapers.  The  Lord  be  with  j'-ou.  And  they  answered 
him,  The  Lord  bless  thee." 

Questions 

1.  ^\^lat  plans  can  j'ou  work  out  b\'  which  children  may  obtain  first-hand 
contacts  with  occupational  life,  both  inside  and  outside  the  school? 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  of  an  appropriate  plan  for  a  try-out  and  general  shop  in  a 
junior  high  school. 

3.  Discuss  the  range  of  activities  which  might  be  introduced  under  "home 
mechanics"  and  the  activities  under  "farm  mechanics." 

4.  WTiat  relationships  should  exist  between  the  try-out  work  and  the  classes 
in  occupations? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  plans  and  methods  which  may  be  used  in  teaching 
the  class  in  occupations? 

6.  Discuss  the  question  of  economic  laws  involved  in  training  people  for 
vocational  courses  which  they  are  not  likely  to  follow. 

7.  Discuss  one  or  more  of  the  nine  points  raised  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

8.  Discuss  the  question,  "What  further  investigation  is  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  the  vocational-guidance  movement?" 


PART  II 

VOCATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER  VI 
EVERY  TEACHER  A  COUNSELOR 

By  Harriet  E.  Towne^ 

Viewing  in  a  retrospective  way  the  splendid  accomplishments  in  the 
guidance  field  and  considering  the  achievements  and  the  limitations, 
we  are  led  to  consider  the  proposition  of  every  teacher  a  counselor.  At 
present  the  counseling  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  specialists;  if  it 
can  be  extended  to  the  teacher  group  its  scope  by  virtue  of  this  reinforce- 
ment will  be  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  not  the  idea  to  replace  the  counselor, 
nor  to  increase  the  work  of  the  teacher,  but  rather,  by  extending  to  the 
teacher  the  fundamental  principles  of  counseling,  to  guide  her  thinking 
into  channels  of  greatest  service  to  the  child.  This  would  mean  a 
changing  only  in  emphasis  and  educational  practice.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  then  would  rest  upon  its  desirability,  our  power  to  interest 
the  executives  and  the  teacher  group,  and  the  means  available  for  bring- 
ing about  such  a  condition. 

Is  it  desirable?  We  can  best  establish  its  desirability  by  looking 
over  the  field  of  counseling  and  determining  what  there  is  in  this  field 
not  common  to  other  educational  fields.  Perhaps  it  will  clarify  a  bit  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment  the  aims  of  counseling,  the  essential  qualities 
of  counselors,  and  the  educational  obj'ictives  in  counseling,  and  then 
determine  where  these  differ  from  those  of  other  lines  of  teachmg. 
By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  see  whether  or  not  counseling  has 
anything  to  contribute. 

What  are  the  aims  of  counseling?  What  are  the  essential  qualities? 
What  are  the  educational  objectives?  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
clarity,  I  shall  mention  only  a  few  outstanding  ones  in  each.  You  may 
extend  them  in  your  own  thinking  at  will.  The  outstanding  aim  of 
counseling,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  help  the  child  to  find  himself,  in  school, 
vocationally,  and  as  a  citizen.     Two  other  important  aims  are: 

1.  To  establish  right  attitudes  and  habits  of  citizenship. 

2.  To  help  the  child  to  become  efficient  to  the  highest  degree  possible. 
The  essential  qualities  of  a  counselor  are : 

1.  A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  child. 

2.  A  child  interest  rather  than  an  academic  interest. 

*  Director,  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  Public  Schools,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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3.  Ability  to  recognize  and  provide  for  indi\ddual  differences. 

4.  Willingness  and  readiness  to  make  adjustments  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  child. 

5.  Ability  to  make  home  contacts. 

6.  The  broad  social  and  industrial  viewpoint. 
The  educational  objectives  are: 

1.  To  build  character. 

2.  To  help  child  to  evaluate  life  values  and  to  help  him  to  acquire 
ability  to  make  right  choices  and  adjustments. 

3.  To  place  desire  for  ser-vice  above  that  of  acquisition. 

4.  To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  loyalty. 

5.  To  create  on  part  of  child  a  desire  to  contribute  to  society. 

All  of  which  when  summed  up  means  the  making  of  a  \agorous, 
high  minded,  efficient  citizen. 

May  we  say,  then,  the  outstanding  aim  is  to  help  the  child  to  find  himself; 
the  outstanding  quality  of  a  counselor,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  child;  the  outstanding  educational  objective,  the  making  of  an  efficient 
citizen?  What,  then,  stands  out  distinctly  in  the  field  of  counsel- 
ing? The  practice  of  making  the  unit  the  child  and  not  the  subject  or 
the  curriculum.  If,  then,  there  is  any  contribution  to  be  made,  it  is 
clear  it  must  be  made  in  leading  away  from  the  common  practice  of 
subject  and  curricula  objectives  to  child  objectives.  With  counselors 
I  need  not  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  angles  of  approach. 

As  a  national  group  we  pledge  ourselves  to  all  types  of  guidance, 
educational,  vocational,  social,  moral.  As  a  group  we  have  much  that 
will  appeal  to  our  school  administrators,  much  that  will  be  of  service  to 
the  schools.  Our  problem  is  one  of  salesmanship  and  of  teacher 
training.  Are  we  prepared  to  undertake  to  broaden  our  usefulness  by 
developing  in  our  teacher  group  some  of  the  most  vitalizing  principles  of 
counseling? 

This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  we  shall  make  a  specialist  of  every 
teacher,  but  that  we  shall  undertake  to  develop  in  teachers  as  a  group 
some  of  the  most  desirable  and  fundamental  qualities  and  aims. 

Take  our  most  fundamental  tenet,  "the  child  a  unit."  How  can  we 
integrate  the  teacher  group  to  the  point  where  this  becomes  a  practice 
and  not  a  theory?  To  realize  this  fully  teachers  must  have  the  social 
viewpoint,  must  make  the  home  contact.  These  home  contacts  will 
soon  carry  them  away  from  the  subject,  the  curriculum  idea,  and  center 
their  interest  in  the  child.  We  will  admit  that  educational  practice 
has  not  kept  pace  with  educational  concept.  Educationally  we  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  concept  of  the  child  the  unit,  but  what  of  our  prac- 
tices? Since  this  concept  is  right,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  this 
principle  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  every  teacher.     How  then  shall 
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we  go  about  it?  Of  course,  from  the  administrative  angle,  we  must 
provide  occasion  for  these  contacts,  and  the  set-up  must  be  one  that 
brings  results  back  to  the  system — not  a  mere  superficial  practice  or  we 
defeat  our  purpose.  Our  first  duty,  then,  is  to  provide  opportunity  for 
the  making  of  these  contacts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  We  have  done 
this  to  a  limited  extent  in  Lincoln,  and  I  mil  tell  you  how  and  with  what 
result.     Our  problem  now  is  further  to  integrate  our  group. 

For  the  past  five  years  we  have  operated  a  continuing  census  plan  in 
our  schools.  We  appoint  one  teacher  in  every  elementary  district  to 
take  the  census  in  June,  and  to  keep  in  touch  during  the  school  year 
with  every  family  moving  in  or  out,  and  enumerate  all  children  new  to 
that  district.  This  group  of  twenty-two  enumerators  has  proved  very 
helpful  to  their  home  districts.  It  is  very  helpful  to  have  one  teacher  in 
every  building  who  knows  the  social  background  of  the  district,  who  has 
visited  each  home  and  has,  because  of  this  contact,  ready  access  to  the 
home.  To  this  enumerator  any  principal  can  go  for  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  home  or  parents,  and  any  teacher  can  ask  about  any 
individual  child.  We  have  found  these  enumerators  outstanding  in 
their  readiness  to  help  with  district  and  city  school  problems,  and  in 
their  ability  to  recognize  and  solve  individual  child  problems.  Because 
of  this  contact  with  the  home  and  the  parents,  the  students  naturally 
gravitate  to  these  teachers. 

This  has  led  us  to  use  them  in  an  advisory  way.  In  establishing  our 
new  junior  high  we  found  these  people  were  the  ones  who  would  be 
invaluable  in  tying  up  the  home  and  the  school,  in  giving  help  to  stu- 
dents and  principal.  But  to  continue  to  keep  up  this  background  of 
home  visitations  from  year  to  year  in  this  school  community  of  twelve 
hundred  students  would  call  for  more  time  and  expense  of  energy  than 
any  three  or  four  teachers  could  give.  What  has  proved  valuable  to 
them  will  become  equally  valuable  to  others,  and,  to  integrate  the 
whole  teacher  group,  our  junior  high  adopted  the  splendid  plan  of  having 
every  home-room  teacher  hold  her  group  for  six  semesters,  i.  e.,  from 
the  time  they  enter  the  seventh  grade  to  the  time  of  their  promotion  as 
ninth  graders.  Every  home-room  teacher  will  be  responsible  for 
making  and  maintaining  home  contacts  with  every  student  in  her 
group.  This  does  not  overwhelm  any  teacher  and  gives  opportunity 
for  a  purposeful  visit.  If  this  can  be  made  to  work  in  a  junior  high,  it 
certainly  can  be  worked  in  an  elementary  district. 

Another  plan  was  tried  out  in  one  of  our  elementary  schools  last  year. 
Each  teacher  was  asked  to  visit  one  home.  This  plan  had  many  good 
points  and  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  group  of  teachers,  but  contributed 
rather  to  giving  background  to  the  teachers  than  in  helpfulness  to  the 
individual  boys  and  girls.     It  provided  no  follow-up.     It  lacked  some- 
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what  from  the  standpoint  of  a  purposeful  activity  in  that  it  did  not  have 
the  carry-over  element.     Nevertheless,  it  was  very  wholesome. 

As  you  will  see,  we  are  just  making  a  beginning.  I  give  these  experi- 
ences not  because  they  are  ideal  at  all  but  because  I  wish  to  establish 
the  principle  of  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  awakening  in 
every  teacher  this  tendency  to  see  the  child  not  only  as  one  of  a  group  of 
thirty  or  forty,  but  as  an  individual  child.  I  give  it  to  establish  the 
possibility  of  providing  a  way  for  the  making  of  home  contacts  on  the 
part  of  every  teacher.  Can  there  be  any  surer  way  of  developing 
the  social  viewpoint?  No  counselor  can  give  wise  guidance  without  this 
home  background.  Can  any  teacher  do  her  best  teaching  without 
this  fundamental  principle  established  in  her  thinking? 

Compare  this  indifference  to  home  conditions,  on  the  part  of  our 
schools,  with  the  practice  in  industry  where  the  human  engineer  is 
now  employed  at  great  expense  to  study  each  individual  working  man, 
to  shape  his  individual  comforts,  to  help  plan  his  budgets  and  programs 
for  family  support,  to  protect  him  against  accidents,  disease,  or  annoy- 
ance in  employment — all  with  the  idea  of  making  him  happier  and  more 
contented  in  his  work.  The  hardest  and  most  cold-blooded  master  in 
industry  finds  the  human  engineer  his  greatest  asset.  How  much  more 
important  it  is  that  the  human  engineer  should  be  developing  the 
highest  type  of  social  product  through  the  public  schools. 

Here  is  another  angle  that  reveals  our  need  for  extending  our  teachers' 
knowledge  of  home  conditions.  Two  workers  in  our  system,  during  the 
month  of  January  visited  forty-four  homes  which  were  not  normal  and 
twenty  broken  homes.  These  homes  were  visited  because  the  children 
from  them  were  not  succeeding  in  school.  How  different  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  Johnnie  if  she  knew  that  he  had  come  to 
school  without  breakfast,  or  toward  Mary  if  she  knew  that  she  had  all 
the  work  to  do  because  of  a  sick  mother,  or  toward  Helen  whose  mother 
is  in  the  hospital,  and  who  is  caring  for  the  home  and  younger  children. 
With  this  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  how  much  finer 
would  be  the  response  and  the  achievement  of  Johnnie,  and  Mary,  and 
Helen. 

One  worker  reports  in  one  month  twelve  cases  that  were  referred  to 
her  where,  due  to  age  and  present  grade,  these  boys  and  girls  cannot 
possibly,  under  best  conditions,  pass  beyond  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh 
grade  by  the  time  they  become  sixteen  years  of  age.  Conditions  in 
the  home  are  such  that  there  is  no  hope  of  retaining  them  beyond  that 
age.  What  should  our  school  do  for  those  twelve  students?  Hold 
them  to  a  rigid  school  program,  or  provide  one  that  adapts  itself  to 
their  individual  needs?  In  how  many  cases  do  we  find  such  handi- 
capped children  meeting  with  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  school?     In 
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how  many  instances  does  the  school  employ  methods  of  force,  which  are 
likely  to  bring  out  all  that  is  undesirable  in  the  child  and  which  are 
destructive  to  good  citizenship?  Some  teachers  even  employ  the 
"slap-bang"  method  just  when  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  sympathy 
and  tact,  because  they  misinterpret  the  child,  not  being  able  to  raise 
the  curtain  that  would  reveal  his  home  life  and  his  inner  self.  We  do 
not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  we  advocate  the  soft  kid-glove 
method — but  a  firm,  determined,  sympathetic  program  of  help  and 
development. 

Some  teachers  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  home  contacts.  For 
this  reason  and  others  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  have  the  trained 
worker  to  go  into  the  home  of  the  problem  child.  The  classroom  teach- 
ers do  not  have  the  technique  or  the  social  training  needed  to  handle 
problem  cases.  Their  time  and  strength  would  not  permit  the  necessary 
promptness  so  valuable  in  these  cases,  nor  the  constant  follow-up  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  problem  child  and  to  develop  right  habits  and  attitudes. 
Neither  can  they  establish  and  hold  the  necessary  connections  with 
cooperating  agencies.  We  shall,  therefore,  always  need  our  counselors, 
our  social  case  workers,  and  our  visiting  teachers. 

Besides  this  ability  to  make  home  contacts  which  lead  to  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  child  and  tend  to  center  interest  in  the  child  rather 
than  the  subject,  there  is  the  principle  of  individual  differences  so 
fundamental  to  the  field  of  counseling.  It  is  desirable  that  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  be  awake  to  the  results 
that  accrue  to  a  system  by  the  attention  given  to  individual  differences. 
Let  me  cite  a  case  where  this  appreciation  on  the  part  of  a  principal 
proved  a  real  asset. 

Due  to  adjustments  and  redistricting,  we  found  some  grades  over- 
crowded. To  overcome  this,  students  were  transferred  to  a  building 
where  there  was  not  a  crowded  condition.  Because  of  these  transfers 
the  personnel  of  the  group  became  quite  cosmopolitan.  In  the  group 
transferred  were  students  from  a  foreign  district,  and  from  a  down- 
town central  district.  These  were  now  to  be  placed  with  a  group  from 
the  better  home  district.  The  principal  was  not  daunted;  she  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  she  lined  up  the  group,  she  went  about  it  to  dis- 
cover from  the  census  their  nationality.  From  the  same  source  she 
secured  the  record  of  progress  up  to  the  present  of  each  individual 
student,  she  secured  their  mental  ratings,  she  asked  for  information 
concerning  their  social  condition  and  their  home  background.  With 
this  all  before  her,  she  began  to  build  her  program  round  them.  She 
adjusted  her  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  this  cosmopolitan  group.  With 
all  these  data  supplemented  by  personal  contact,  she  and  her  eighth- 
grade  teacher  carefully  considered  methods  of  presentation.     Here  was  a 
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genuine  case  of  human  engineering.  What  was  the  result?  An  active, 
alert  room  of  boj^s  and  girls.  If  you  should  step  into  this  room,  you 
could  scarcely  recognize  the  difference  between  this  group  and  anj'  other 
of  the  classes  in  this  building. 

What  happens  usually  under  such  circumstances?  The  same  pro- 
gram is  used,  the  same  method  of  presentation  as  that  used  for  a  select 
group.  The  children  from  the  foreign  district  feel  much  out  of  place 
and  very  conscious  of  their  differences  and  of  their  inability  to  keep  up. 
We  find  too  a  tendency-  to  set  the  children  apart  either  b}'  placing  the 
foreign  group  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  home  group  on  the  other, 
or  b}^  dividing  classes  into  foreign  and  home  groups.  We  find  teachers 
apologizing  for  these  foreign  groups  but  ignoring  their  responsibility  to 
them.  A  number  retarded  and  discouraged,  led  to  discredit  their  ability 
to  do  the  work,  are  anxious  to  quit  school  and  go  to  work.  These 
children  are  literally  robbed  of  their  heritage.  They  have  certain 
valuable  life  qualities  which  must  be  capitalized  and  which  have  as  great 
a  marketable  value  as  those  of  other  groups  if  properly  developed.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  school  to  recognize  these  differences  and  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  both  groups.  But  by  lack  of  human  engineering 
to  provide  a  program  suited  to  the  needs  of  both  groups,  we  allow  one 
group  to  slip;  nameh',  the  maladjusted  group.  The  success  of  a  school 
is  not  measured  alone  bj'  its  ability  to  handle  the  average  child  but  bj'- 
its  ability  to  handle  the  individual. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  instances  in  the  practice  of  teachers  which  will 
show  the  strength  of  the  recognition  and  the  use  of  this  principle  of 
individual  differences  applied  in  the  classroom.  A  teacher  assigned 
this  semester  to  the  life-career  work  came  in  to  line  up  the  work.  In 
our  life-career  classes  we  use  no  textbooks;  we  provide  a  small  reference 
library  and  encourage  the  child  to  get  his  information  from  current 
magazines  and  from  life.  This  teacher  was  greatly  exercised  lest  she 
might  not  be  able  to  measure  the  preparation  each  day.  We  tried  to 
show  her  that  her  first  concern  should  be  to  get  the  interest  of  the  group 
and  once  she  had  that,  preparation  would  be  made  with  a  will  and  far 
beyond  the  regular  preparation  both  in  kind  and  time.  We  tried  to 
suggest  to  her  that  she  wait  and  measure  achievement  a  bit  later,  that  at 
present  her  problem  was  one  of  interesting  her  boys  and  girls.  A  young 
man,  a  manual  training  teacher,  who  is  taking  over  a  group  of  8A  boys 
this  semester,  for  the  work  in  the  "choice  of  a  vocation,"  was  waiting 
to  talk  about  his  plans  and  presentation.  As  he  came  to  the  desk,  he 
said,  "I  was  certainly  interested  in  what  was  said  about  preparation. 
That  was  a  fine  point,  but  she  didn't  get  it. "  We  were  painfully  aware 
of  that  and  therein  lay  our  problem.  She  was  concerned  lest  her  class- 
room recitation  might  not  move  off  just  according  to  lloyle.     At  no 
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point  in  the  conference  with  her  could  we  discover  any  concern  for  the 
children  per  se.  How  different  the  young  man!  We  started  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  type  study  of  an  industry  and  asked  what  he  thought 
the  boys  would  be  most  interested  in.  Promptly  he  answered,  "I 
asked  the  boys  in  my  group  what  they  were  most  interested  in  for  their 
life  work  and  two  chose  professions  and  gave  good  reasons.  A  number 
chose  plumbing  and  gave  the  reason  of  good  pay."  He  added,  "There  is 
a  plumber  out  there  that  chums  with  these  boys  and  boasts  of  what 
he  can  earn.  What  these  boys  need  is  new  contacts,  new  background. 
I  think  if  I  could  interest  them  in  agriculture  I  might  lift  that  bunch  a 
bit." 

The  community  is  a  laboring  community  where  the  fathers  are  mostly 
railroad  men,  and  where  they  have  had  the  strike  problem  dividing 
their  group  and  making  considerable  feeling.  The  children  have  had 
few  life  contacts  and  few  experiences  outside  of  the  home.  We  have 
been  working  for  two  j^'ears  in  this  district  to  soften  that  spirit  of  aloof- 
ness and  distrust  which  verged  at  times  upon  open  rebellion  between  the 
two  adult  groups  and  which  was  clearlj^  reflected  in  the  school.  In 
order  to  overcome  that  in  the  communitj^,  we  interested  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  addressed  the  parents  at  an 
evening  meeting,  telling  them  how  and  why  the  Chamber  was  interested 
in  the  Junior  Civic  League.  After  the  meeting,  in  mingling  with  the 
group,  the  secretary  found  that  the  men  had  a  feeling  that  the  Chamber 
had  never  done  an}i;hing  for  them  as  a  community.  He  asked  them 
what  they  had  ever  asked  for,  and  they  had  never  asked  for  anything. 
He  then  asked,  "What  do  you  feel  your  community  needs?"  They 
said,  "Paving  connecting  us  with  the  city."  He  agreed  they  did  and 
said  he  would  try  to  help  them.  Before  two  o'clock  the  next  day  he 
called  one  of  the  parents  and  told  him  the  paving  was  through.  He 
said  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  day's  work  he  ever  did  but  it  made  that 
community  feel  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  cit3^ 

Within  the  school  we  tried  to  supply  the  experiences  the  children 
were  most  lacking  in  and  met  with  good  results.  This  year  their  Civic 
League  decided  what  they  most  needed  as  a  school  was  to  protect  and  to 
beautify  their  school  grounds.  Having  no  funds,  they  called  upon  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  help  them  and  the  Chamber,  through  one  of 
their  members,  furnished  the  gas  pipe  for  fencing,  and,  through  another, 
the  bulbs  for  planting.  Both  adult  and  junior  groups  are  becoming 
interested  in  themselves  and  in  others.  The  aloofness  and  distrust  is 
gradually  disappearing.  I  give  this  to  show  why  the  young  man's 
suggestions  were  significant  and  to  the  point,  to  show  that  he  was  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  needs  of  his  particular  group.  Unlike  the  first 
teacher,  he  was  conscious  of  their  individual  needs. 
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We  decided  to  make  agriculture  a  part  of  the  classroom  study  of  this 
group,  although  that  means  an  adjustment  from  the  city- wide  course, 
and  will  later  take  these  boj^s  to  the  farm  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
But  we  decided  to  start  with  their  prime  interest,  railroading.  We 
planned  a  two-hour  trip  through  the  Burlington  shops  with  the  superin- 
tendent. All  these  boys  will  be  interested  and  from  this  central 
interest  we  can  lead  to  other  occupations,  with  special  attention  to 
agriculture  if  that  appeals,  and  finally  to  a  consideration  of  each  individ- 
ual interest.  I  give  this  illustration  to  indicate  that  with  the  proper 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  with  the  proper  appreciation  of  indi- 
vidual differences,  with  the  desire  to  help  to  build,  our  program  can  be 
thus  easily  individualized  and  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  commu- 
nity supplied.  We  shall  lose  none  of  our  academic  values;  thej^  too  will 
be  heightened. 

Another  essential  quality  of  a  counselor  is  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  child.  Many  children  quit  school  because  they  are  misjudged, 
because  teachers  center  their  attention  on  the  work  of  the  classroom 
rather  than  upon  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  child  and  his  prob- 
lems. A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  problem  boy  in  a  departmental  school, 
transferred  because  he  was  a  disturbing  element  in  the  classroom  and 
on  the  school  grounds.  An  investigation  revealed  that  the  boy  had 
come  in  contact  vdth  every  teacher  in  the  department.  Every  teacher 
had  failed  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  every  one  had  lined  up  against  him. 
These  teachers  showed  no  spirit  of  toleration,  no  appreciation  of  the 
child's  difficulties,  nor  of  how  they  were  intensifying  them  by  their 
combined  decision  that  he  was  a  subject  for  suspension.  But,  rather  than 
suspend  him,  the  school  chose  to  ask  for  a  work  permit  and  thus  transfer 
their  social  obligation  to  the  community.  What  would  become  of  a 
boy  going  out  into  the  world  with  the  sordid,  defiant  attitude  that  he  had 
developed?  What  would  he  contribute  to  his  community?  What 
might  he  not  do  to  injure  himself  and  his  community?  The  boy  was  not 
given  a  work  permit  but  was  transferred  to  a  school  where  the  spirit 
of  the  school  was  sympathetic,  where  there  were  many  counselor  teachers 
and  a  principal  who  had  previously  been  a  counselor.  Here  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  one  of  helpfulness  and  the  central  idea,  the  child  the 
unit.  What  happened?  The  boy  soon  caught  the  spirit,  became  a  part 
of  the  group,  and  while  he  will  soon  reach  the  compulsory  school  age, 
he  is  planning  to  continue.  Although  the  school  recognizes  that  he  is 
far  from  socialized,  they  have  made  great  strides  through  dclil)erate 
efforts  to  understand  the  boy.  His  attitude  and  his  achievement 
have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  school  by  its  sympathetic 
understanding  and  treatment  of  him  will  have  still  further  chance  to 
socialize  him. 
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Another  instance  where  lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  proved 
detrimental  to  the  child  is  the  following:  In  this  case  the  teacher  was 
inclined  to  question  the  honest  reaction  of  a  problem  boy  because  of  a 
spirit  of  distrust  due  to  his  previous  record.  The  boy  had  been  in  trouble 
out  of  school  and  had  given  some  trouble  previously  in  school.  The 
home  was  not  doing  anything  to  solve  the  child's  problem,  and  we  were 
trj'ing  to  help  the  lad.  One  of  our  workers  had  taken  him  with  her  to  her 
sister's  home  on  a  farm  for  a  visit  during  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  him  and  helping  him  if  possible.  She  had  found  him  honest 
to  the  nth  degree  in  his  instincts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
the  leader  of  a  gang  of  about  15  small  boys  who  had  accumulated  quite 
a  supply  of  various  and  sundry  goods  that  appealed  to  the  boys  for  the 
construction  of  aeroplanes  and  radios.  The  school  was  inclined  to  meas- 
ure the  boy  constantly  by  his  past  record,  and  it  was  this  problem  we 
were  struggling  with  and  trying  to  overcome.  Here  again  we  found 
all  the  teachers  lined  up  against  him.  One  reported,  "Why,  he  is  so 
insolent.  Did  you  hear  how,  the  other  day,  when  the  superintendent 
asked  in  typewriting  class  how  many  liked  typewriting,  all  raised  their 
hands  but  Joe,  and  when  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  answered 
blankly  'No'?"  When  we  investigated,  we  found  he  had  responded 
in  just  this  way.  The  superintendent,  however,  had  not  misunderstood 
him  and  had  taken  special  pains  to  note  that  not  all  should  like  type- 
writing lest  we  should  expect  to  have  one  whole  class  inclined  to  become 
stenographers. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  in  every  system  teachers  who, 
because  of  training,  are  primarily  concerned  with  subject  matter, 
method,  and  discipline.  They  do  not  secure  the  confidence  or  the  frank, 
natural  expression  of  their  students,  and  when  a  child  does  express  an 
honest  conviction,  they  misinterpret  his  motive  and  see  something 
vicious  and  unbecoming.  In  this  classroom  atmosphere  such  students 
learn  to  set  up  defenses  and  to  play  double  roles.  The  sympathetic 
teacher  acting  in  the  role  of  the  human  engineer  would  have  respected 
this  child's  honest  reaction  and  capitalized  it,  and  would  have  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  forcing  the  child  to  practice  deceit  and  duplicity. 

Another  aim  of  the  counselor  is  to  establish  right  attitudes  and  habits 
of  citizenship.  We  can  readily  see  that  our  problem  here  rests  upon  our 
success  in  the  development  of  our  upper  and  lower  social  groups.  By 
control  of  these  we  shall  develop  all  skills  needed  in  the  development 
of  our  middle  group.  Certain  members  of  our  group  are  inclined  to 
become  a  law  unto  themselves,  to  place  their  own  interpretation  on  the 
law,  and  do  not  so  readily  cooperate.  Our  lowest  group  constitutes 
another  danger  zone.  Unless  properly  understood,  and  properly  led, 
they  are  apt  to  become  sordid  and  vicious,  and  even  criminally  inclined. 
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We  can  direct  both  groups  into  attitudes  and  practices  that  develop 
good  citizens,  the  upper  group  by  developing  responsibility  in  them,  by 
placing  them  where  they  must  uphold  and  enforce  the  law  in  their  own 
school  community,  bj^  providing  opportunity  for  them  to  practice 
citizenship. 

Our  Junior  Civic  and  Industrial  League  furnishes  most  excellent 
opportunities  for  developing  citizenship  in  the  whole  group.  By  means 
of  this  organization  a  splendid  outlet  for  school  and  community  activi- 
ties is  provided.  Our  industrial  trips,  especially  the  one  on  City  Plan- 
ning, arouse  great  civic  interest  and  pride.  Through  the  League  the 
students  are  furnished  the  finest  opportunities  for  the  real  practice  of 
citizenship  in  their  schools,  where  they  actually  assume  responsibility 
for  care  of  building  and  grounds  and  for  personal  conduct  of  the  group, 
even  taking  over  at  times  difficult  disciplinary  problems.  As  a  city- wide 
group,  this  organization  furnishes  opportunity  for  actual  participation 
in  clean-up  campaigns,  in  accident  prevention  programs,  in  garden 
surveys,  and  numerous  other  activities.  A  splendid  opportunity  for 
developing  real  citizenship  was  provided  during  the  last  session  of  our 
legislature  when  the  League  considered,  previous  to  the  enactment  into 
law,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Nebraska  should  make  Arbor 
Lodge  a  state  park,  and  the  legislative  steps  necessary  to  the  acquisition 
of  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  "Efficiency  Plan"  of  the  Civic  League  furnishes  all  kinds  of 
opportunity  for  development  of  right  habits  and  attitudes,  such  as 
health,  thrift,  maintaining  scholarship  standards,  good  citizenship  as 
represented  by  conduct  above  criticism  in  all  school  matters,  service  to 
school  and  community,  and  leadership  in  home  groups.  \\c  must  not 
only  provide  opportunity  for  participation  but  we  must  see  that  right 
attitudes  form  the  background  for  such  participation.  To  secure  these 
we  must  have  those  teachers  directing  who  themselves  have  the  vision. 

In  our  lower  group  we  must  provide  the  same  unhampered  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  right  attitudes  and  habits.  Clearly 
these  opportunities  must  be  provided  within  their  own  group  and  not 
as  a  part  of  the  larger  group  where  these  students  would  lose  their 
identity.  Our  lower  attainment  group,  our  "Opportunity  Group," 
has  a  reputation  for  citizcnsliip  that  might  be  envied  by  any  of  our 
higher  groups.  One  principal  has  said  he  is  always  willing  to  take  these 
opportunity  students  into  his  school  becau.se  they  are  good  citizens. 
This  condition  exists  not  because  of  their  type  but  in  spite  of  it.  It 
exists  because  of  the  splendid  understanding  of  the  supervisor  and  of 
the  teachers  .selected  for  this  work,  because  of  their  recognition  of  their 
special  problems.  It  exists  becau.se  every  teaciier  here  has  a  social 
background,    a    knowledge   of    home    conditions,    .-in    appreciation    of 
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individual  differences,  because  every  teacher  of  this  group  has  that 
true  sympathy  for  even  these  most  pitifully  handicapped  creatures, 
because  every  teacher  appreciates  that  only  with  the  most  carefully 
directed  efforts  on  her  part  can  these  attitudes  and  habits  be  built  up, 
because  every  teacher  appreciates  that  right  attitudes  and  habits  are 
more  valuable  to  this  group  than  subject  matter.  They  go  about  it 
consciously  to  secure  these  results.  If  this  can  be  done  by  sympathetic 
understanding  of  this  group,  it  certainly  can  be  done  in  any  group. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  desirable  for  every  teacher  to  follow 
the  practice  of  the  counselor  in  making  the  child  the  unit;  that  the 
counselor  practice  of  making  home  contacts  is  helpful  to  the  teacher; 
that  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  child  and  his  problems  does 
alter  classroom  practice;  that  attention  to  individual  differences  does 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  curriculum,  does  make  it  possible  to  develop 
courses  which  fit  the  needs  of  all  in  the  group,  and  does  bring  enriched 
results  to  our  system;  that  the  practice  of  establishing  right  attitudes 
and  habits  of  citizenship  does  build  junior  citizens  who  develop  into 
strong,  manly  characters. 

Since  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  extension  of  aims  and  objectives, 
how  is  it  to  be  done?  There  are  two  agencies  for  developing  these 
teacher  qualities  in  all  teachers.  One  is  the  teacher-training  agencies, 
the  normal  schools  and  colleges;  the  other  is  that  of  training  teachers 
in  service.  So  far  only  a  few  colleges  and  teacher  training  agencies 
have  undertaken  the  work  or  provided  courses  for  such  development. 
The  supply  from  these  sources  will  be  limited  for  some  time,  therefore 
it  devolves  upon  the  second  agency  to  care  for  those  already  in  service 
and  those  who  later  shall  come  with  academic  training  only.  The 
burden  then,  at  least  for  the  present,  falls  upon  the  supervisor  and 
administrators  in  the  public  school  system. 

All  of  our  grade  counselors  and  life -career  teachers  have  been  devel- 
oped in  service.  How  have  they  contributed  in  our  system  and  what 
are  their  outstanding  abilities?  One,  on  whom  the  principal  saj^^s  she 
depends  for  much  of  the  splendid  school  attitude  and  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  service,  has  wonderful  sympathy  and  understanding,  great  persever- 
ance, and  that  quality  of  self-sacrifice  that  the  mother  has  for  the  child. 
She  has  great  resourcefulness  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work;  she  has 
ability  to  foresee  pitfalls  and  to  develop  the  child  from  the  point  at 
which  she  finds  him.  Some  of  these  qualities  are  native,  some  have 
been  developed.     She  has  become  efficient  in  service. 

Another  counselor  in  a  foreign  district  has  been  the  most  powerful 
single  influence  in  the  Americanization  of  that  group.  She  has,  by  her 
constant  leadership  and  guidance,  held  the  students  in  school  much 
beyond  the  age  limit.     For  a  number  of  years  she  has  made  it  a  practice 
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to  pro\'ide  a  wholesome  contact  with  a  business  man,  for  each  individual 
child,  one  year  before  he  becomes  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  a  school  that 
formerly  sent  an  exceptional  chid  now  and  then  to  the  high  school, 
she,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  homes,  by  special  attention  to  those 
who  were  about  to  drop  out,  by  constantly  encouraging  those  who  did 
continue,  and  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  those  who  had  gone  on, 
has  raised  the  standard  to  the  point  where  large  numbers  now  enter  and 
complete  high  school.  She  visits  every  home,  she  has  a  personal  interest 
in  every  child. 

Another  counselor  has  developed  a  splendid  ability  to  inspire  a  high 
civic  spirit.  Her  teaching  and  influence  always  radiate  good  citizenship. 
Her  students  desire  to  serve  and  really  function  in  their  school  and 
community. 

One  of  our  social  workers  has  taken  a  girl  whom  the  probation  officers 
considered  the  most  incorrigible  girl  that  they  had  ever  had  at  the  Deten- 
tion Home.  Her  teachers  considered  her  inferior  and  not  worth  con- 
sideration. She  was  selfish,  wilful  and  inconsiderate,  dishonest,  and 
often  displaj-ed  a  mulish  disposition.  But  after  two  and  one-half  years 
of  guidance  and  training,  she  is  now  a  high  school  junior,  was  elected  to 
the  Student  Council  by  the  popular  vote  of  her  class,  and  heads  up  many 
of  the  committees  for  school  activities.  She  now  hopes  herself  to 
finance  all  expenses  for  her  senior  year  and  intends  to  go  on  to  the 
University.  The  girls  with  whom  she  associated  when  this  worker  took 
her  were  considered  more  promising  than  this  child,  but  are  now 
the  worst  cases  in  our  correctional  institutions.  They  were  bright  girls 
who  have  been  allowed  to  misdirect  their  energy.  Efforts  to  prevent 
splendid  material  from  going  to  the  human  scrap  heap  are  more  than 
worth  while.  It  is  better  and  easier  to  build  right  in  the  first  place, 
but  it  is  also  interesting  to  know  what  can  be  accomplished  by  taking 
human  material  which  has  alreadj^  been  scrapped  and  making  something 
useful  of  it. 

We  shall  never  have  enough  special  workers  in  any  system  to  cover 
the  field  adequately.  If  every  teacher  defines  her  educational  objectives 
in  terms  of  life  needs  instead  of  the  acquisition  of  a  definite  amount  of 
subject  matter,  she  will  find  opportunity  daily  to  guide  her  pupils  in  health, 
in  thrift,  in  academic  work,  in  citizenship.  The  success  of  the  work  of 
every  counselor  and  visiting  teacher  now  depends  and  always  will 
depend  in  part  upon  the  degree  to  which  she  secures  the  appreciation 
and  cooperation  of  the  classroom  teacher.  The  results  of  this  guidance 
work  are  registered  in  terms  of  the  fine  cooperation  of  all.  We  shall 
always  need  our  special  workers,  but  we  shall  increase  our  effectiveness 
in  proportion  as  we  strengthen  our  teacher  ability.  Every  clear  thinker 
in  the  field  agrees  that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  beyond  the  counselor 
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group  that  fundamental  tenet,  the  child  the  unit,  with  its  consequent 
aims  and  objectives.  The  technique  will  necessarily  rest  with  the 
specially  trained  workers,  who  need  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  school 
practice  and  procedure.  The  humanizing  and  delicate  adjustment  of 
the  school  machinery  to  meet  the  child's  needs  is  the  whole  problem. 
This  is  the  challenge  then  to  all  school  workers — Are  we  equal  to  the  ta^k? 

Questions 

1.  What  opportunities  for  counseling  and  advising  do  the  classroom 
teachers  have  that  the  counselor  is  deprived  of?  What  primary 
information  does  the  specialist  have  that  the  classroom  teacher  could 
benefit  by  if  it  could  be  acquired?  Which  has  the  closer  touch  with 
life  work  and  home  conditions?     Which  with  the  child? 

2.  What  program  can  a  school  establish  that  will  place  both  teacher  and 
child  in  closer  touch  with  Ufe  work  of  all  types,  as  it  is  actuallj^  being 
performed? 

3.  What  need  for  these  life  contacts  for  herself  and  her  class  has  the 
teacher  of  geography,  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  of  science,  of  history? 

4.  How  can  a  program  that  familiarizes  students  and  teacher  with  business, 
with  industries,  and  with  the  professions  be  of  help  to  the  home  econom- 
ics and  industrial  arts  groups?  How  to  the  various  groups  of  the 
school? 

5.  What  changes  necessarj^  in  our  educational  practices  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  program  of  life  contacts? 

6.  Show  how  such  a  program  would  fulfil  the  newer  laws  of  learning,  namely, 
"Learning  takes  place  most  in  socialized  situations  which  call  forth  the 
different  types  of  learning,  -priviary,  associate  and  concomitant." 

7.  How  must  classroom  methods  and  practices  be  changed  in  order  to  focus 
our  interest  and  attention  upon  the  individual  child?  What  adjust- 
ments must  the  teacher  make  in  order  that  the  child  the  unit  may  become 
her  conscious  procedure? 

8.  How  far  is  it  practical  for  classroom  teachers  to  make  home  contacts? 

9.  What  lesson  may  our  school  sj'stems  learn  from  the  practice  in  industrj' 
of  providing  a  human  engineer  to  study  each  individual  employeef 

10.  How  will  greater  flexibility  of  program  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
child? 

11.  Sum  up  the  aims,  the  essential  quaUties  and  the  educational  objectives 
of  a  counselor.  Are  there  any  of  these  that  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  program  of  an  efficient  teacher?  Consider  several  teachers 
whom  you  know  well  and  measure  them  by  these  aims,  essential  qualities 
and  educational  objectives.  In  what  respects  are  thej'  strong,  in  what 
respects  are  they  weak? 

12.  What  parts  of  the  counselor's  program  can  not  be  handled  by  the 
teacher?  What  need  of  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
counselor? 


CHAPTER  VII 

HOW    TO     ORGANIZE    FOR    VOCATIONAL     GUIDANCE 
WORK  IN  SCHOOLS 

By  D.  W.  HamiltonI 

I.  Preliminary    Survey    of    ^'ocATIOXAL    Interests,     Conditions 

AND  Xeeds  of  Pupils 

1.  Vocational  Interests  Survey. 

(1)  Cooperate  with  school  officials  in  making  a  survej^  of  vocational 
interests  and  plans  of  pupils  in  Grades  7-12. 

(2)  Compile  data  from  survey. 

(3)  Draw   conclusions  from   survey  as   to   the   need   of   vocational 
guidance. 

(4)  Publish  results  of  survey'  in  local  paper. 

(5)  Interest  prominent  citizens  and  civil  organizations,  including 
lodges,  chambers  of  commerce,  Kiwanis  clubs,  churches,  etc.,  in  results 
and  conclusions  from  survey. 

2.  Study  of  School  Attendance  and  Elimination. 

(1)  What  were  the  enrolled  attendance  and  the  percentage  of  daily 
attendance  in  each  of  Grades  7-12  in  each  of  the  last  five  years?  (See 
official  school  records.) 

(2)  What  is  the  extent  of  retardation  and  acceleration  in  each  grade? 

(3)  Get  in  touch,  personally  or  otherv.-ise,  with  all  pupils  who  have 
dropped  out  of  Grades  7-12  during  the  last  five  years,  and  summarize 
the  causes  for  leaving  school   before   graduation  from   high   school. 

(4)  What  is  the  occupational  work  or  preparation  of  the  graduates 
of  the  high  school  for  the  last  five  years? 

(5)  How  many  listed  in  (4)  have  "  blind-alley  "  jobs? 

II.  General  Study  of  Occupational  Opportunities  of  Community 

1.  From  official  statistics  (city  or  county)  list  (1)  the  iuiiiil)er  of  voca- 
tions represented  in  the  community,  (2)  the  number  engaged  in  each  at 
present,  (3)  the  percentages  of  increa.se  or  decrease  during  the  last  five 
years. 

'  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  State  College  of  Washington. 
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2.  F'roiu  study  of  advertisements  for  help,  from  employment  bureaus, 
and  by  questionnaire  to  employers,  ascertain  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  the  community. 

3.  What  agencies,  if  any,  are  doing  vocational  guidance  work  in  the 
community? 

III.  How  TO  Finance  the  Vocational  Guidance  Work 

1.  By  appropriation  in  budget  of  School  Board. 

2.  By  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Federation  of  Labor  (local  lodge), 
Kiwanis  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  other  local  organizations. 

3.  Private  contributions  obtained  through  subscription  lists. 

IV.  Cooperation  of  School  Board,  Superintendent  op   Schools, 
AND  School  Staff 

1.  A  central  committee  composed  of  interested  individuals,  or  of 
representatives  of  different  organizations  interested,  to  interview  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  School  Board,  and  obtain  their  cooperation. 

2.  School  Board-  to  order  organization  for  the  work  in  the  school 
system. 

3.  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  hold  conferences  with  staff  and 
obtain  their  suggestions  and  cooperation. 

4.  School  Board  to  engage,  if  required,  a  specially  trained  vocational 
counselor. 

5.  School  Board,  if  necessary,  order  organization  of  a  Vocational 
Guidance  Bureau. 

V.  Sanction  of  County  and  State  Officials 

1.  Approval  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  represent- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Approval  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  representing  the 
County  Board  of  Education. 

Note:  These  approvals  may  be  necessary  because  of  possible  readjust- 
ments of  curriculum  or  schedule. 

VI.  Appointment  of  Vocational  Counselor  or  Counselors 

1.  Without  adding  to  salary  budget  one  or  more  regular  teachers, 
specially  qualified,  might  be  designated. 

2.  The  Principal  or  Superintendent  might  act  as  vocational  counselor 
in  a  small  school  system. 

3.  Large  school  systems  should  call  for  the  appointment  of  at  least 
one  specially  trained  vocational  counselor,  on  a  full-time  basis. 
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VII.  Orgaxizatiox  of  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau 

1.  This  organization  will  be  necessary  for  effective  work  in  large 
educational  systems,  sooner  or  later. 

2.  It  may  be  organized  in  cooperation  with  other  ci^dl  organizations, 
e.  g.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  City  Council,  Scout  Movement,  etc.,  and  jointly 
financed. 

3.  The  degree  and  nature  of  the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  e.  g., 
departments,  personnel,  etc.,  wiU  vary  according  to  local  conditions. 

4.  The  Bureau  would  have  official  charge  of  all  phases  of  vocational 
guidance  work. 

5.  The  officers  and  appointees  of  the  Bureau  should  include,  subject 
to  local  requirements,  the  follo'5\ing:  (1)  Director,  (2)  Secretary,  (3) 
Special  Vocational  Counselor  (one  or  more),  (4)  Specialist  in  Testing 
(mental  and  aptitude  tests),  (5)  Placement  Officer. 

6.  The  Bureau  should  have  central  offices  equipped  with:  (1)  Facilities 
for  filing  school  record  cards  of  pupils.  (2)  Facilities  for  filing  studies 
of  local  vocations,  including  data  on  positions  open.  (3)  Apparatus 
and  materials  for  testing  pupils,  or  other  applicants,  physically  and 
mentally.  (4)  Rooms  for  private  consultations.  (5)  Up-to-date 
literature  on  vocational  guidance  in  all  its  phases,  e.  g.,  studies  of  youth, 
occupational  studies,  etc. 

VIII.  Functions   of  Vocational  Guidance   Bureau 

1.  Keeping  of  all  school  record  cards,  including  school  attendance  and 
school  census  reports. 

2.  Keeping  of  occupational  records  of  school  pupils. 

3.  Making  and  recording  (1)  general  intelligence,  (2)  special  subject, 
(3)  aptitude,  (4)  vocational  interests,  (5)  physical  ability  or  health, 
etc.,  tests. 

4.  Studying  and  recording  the  requirements  and  opportunities  of 
vocations,    particularly    those    most    prominent    in    the    community. 

5.  Keeping  a  register  of  local  "help  wanted"  and  "position  wanted" 
advertisements,  including  receipt  of  requests  for  help  from  emplo3''ers, 
and  requests  for  positions  from  emploj^ees. 

6.  Counseling  relative  to  choice  of  a  vocation. 

7.  Counseling  relative  to  preparation  for  a  vocation. 

8.  Granting  of  work  certificates. 

9.  In  some  instances  administration  of  compulsory  education  laws. 

10.  Placement    of    applicants    after  adequate  study  of  the   "case." 

11.  Supervising    the    emploj'ees    in   their   work   through   occasional 
personal    visitation    and    conferences   with   employer   and   employee. 

12.  Occasional  replacement  of  employee,  if  con.sidered  in  best  interests 
of  employee  and  employer. 
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13.  Attempting  the  progressive  modification  of  the  school  program 
and  practices  in  order  that  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance 
may  function  to  the  best  advantage. 

14.  Recommendations  to  the  Superintendent  of  schools  as  to  educa- 
tional readjustments  advisable  in  the  case  of  individual  pupils. 

15.  Studying  the  problems  of  (1)  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance,  (2)  juvenile  employment,  (3)  scientific  management  and 
scientific  placement,  (4)  scientific  tests  and  measurement,  (5)  vocational 
opportunities,  etc.,  etc. 

Questions 

1.  Of  what  use,  in  the  organization  of  vocational  guidance,  is  a  vocational 
interests  survey? 

2.  Of  what  value  is  a  study  of  causes  of  elimination  of  pupils? 

3.  It  is  suggested  that,  before  vocational  guidance  work  is  regularly  organ- 
ized, a  preliminary,  general  survey  of  occupational  opportunities  in  the 
community  be  made.     Why? 

4.  How  would  you,  as  a  wide-awake  citizen,  go  about  to  organize  a  strong 
central  committee  of  citizens  interested  in  vocational  guidance  work? 

5.  What  would  be  good  tactics,  on  the  part  of  this  central  committee  on 
vocational  guidance,  in  bringing  the  movement  before  the  school 
officials? 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  relative  to  the  selection  of  a  regular  teacher  of  the 
staff  as  a  full-time  vocational  counselor? 

7.  Why  organize  a  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau? 

8.  Make  a  sketch  suggesting  size  and  arrangement  of  rooms,  with  equip- 
ment for  a  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  in  a  city  of  100,000  people. 

9.  In  j^our  opinion  what  would  constitute  the  most  important  function  of  a 
Vocational  Guidance  Bureau?     Discuss. 

10.  What  is  your  general  reaction  to  the  points  listed  in  this  outline? 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SOME  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
GUIDANCE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

By  Joseph  V.  Hanna* 

Administrative  problems  involved  in  guidance  become  none  the  less 
important  after  objectives  have  been  determined  and  personnel  machin- 
ery has  been  organized.  After  the  guidance  machinery  is  working 
smoothly,  apparently,  there  remain  many  subtle  factors  at  work  within 
the  system  which  can  mar  or  make  the  personnel  program. 

The  personnel  program  must  depend  upon  the  regular  staff  of  pupil 
advisers,  home-room  teachers,  and  classroom  teachers  for  the  major 
portion  of  work.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  few  expert  counselors,  testing 
experts,  or  research  workers  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  faculty,  and  from  some  remote  vantage  point  direct  and 
control  developments.  The  few  problems  here  discussed  are  based  on 
the  presumption  that  the  personnel  program  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  highly  centralized,  and  perhaps  isolated,  bureau  or  depart- 
ment, independently  of  the  general  program  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  first  administrative  problems  met  by  the  director  of 
personnel  activities  is  the  proper  scheduling  of  functions  to  be  performed. 
The  general  unpopularity  of  added  functions  and  duties  is  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  deal  with  groups  of  Inisy  teachers.  Quiet,  if  not 
open,  antagonism  is  likely  to  be  aroused  whqre  added  duties  are  imposed 
at  unusually  busy  periods.  Every  school  system  has  its  peaks  of  work. 
There  are  the  enrolling  and  assigning  periods,  the  periods  when  quarterly 
and  semi-quarterly  grades  are  made  out,  the  periods  for  monthly,  quar- 
terly, semi-annual,  and  annual  reports,  and  the  periods  immediatelj' 
preceding  graduation  or  promotion,  etc.  Throughout  most  of  these 
periods  pupil  advisers,  home-room  teachers,  and  classroom  teachers 
are  over  busy.  Such  additional  work  as  may  be  required  at  such  times 
will  be  done  by  irritated  teachers.  The  consequent  feeling  for  the 
personnel  service  will  be  antagonistic.  The  school  schedule  should  be 
studied  very  carefully,  and  a  plan  should  be  worked  out  whereby  teachers 
may  render  guidance  service  along  with  their  regular  work,  at  times 
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when  they  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  work  normally  and 
naturally. 

Many  interested  teachers  are  quite  willing  to  assist  in  matters  which 
go  beyond  their  regular  class  duties  if  approached  at  times  when  they 
are  not  already  overburdened  with  work.  These  outstanding  teachers 
may  soon  interest  others  so  that,  with  constant  stimulation  of  the  right 
sort,  the  idea  of  the  new  service  becomes  fairly  popular  with  that  group 
which  is  most  responsible  in  shaping  faculty  opinion.  After  the  policy 
of  the  personnel  service  has  been  sold  to  a  majority  of  the  teachers, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  adapting  the  school  routine  gradually  to  the  enlarged 
educational  functions.  The  routine  of  the  personnel  service  should 
represent  a  development  rather  than  an  imposition.  In  many  cases 
the  new  service  must  be  sold  to  the  traditional  schedule  makers  before 
an  adequate  adaptation  of  school  routine  to  suit  developments  is  possi- 
ble. This  modification  may  come  only  after  years  of  patient  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  personnel  program. 

A  second  administrative  problem  is  found  in  the  difficult}''  of  keeping 
the  many  kinds  of  personnel  activities,  which  are  the  product  of  the 
right  sort  of  stimulation,  responsible  to  central  authority.  It  is  as 
difficult  as  it  is  undesirable  to  arbitrarily  draw  clearly  defined  limits  of 
the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each  teacher,  in  the  early  stages  of 
development  of  the  program.  Each  teacher,  by  virtue  of  his  or  her 
individual  group  or  class,  works  to  render  service  of  a  particular  kind. 
There  are  points  where  functions  overlap.  Efforts  frequently  proceed 
independently  of  the  right  sort  of  regulation  by  authorities  responsible 
for  a  balanced  development  of  the  program.  Many  examples  of  such 
independent  action  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  of  personnel  work. 
The  writer  has  observed  as  many  as  three  or  four  questionnaires  pro- 
mulgated by  as  many  interested  teachers,  which  were  designed  to  secure 
essentially  similar  information  from  the  same  pupils.  Such  a  state 
denotes  healthy  growth. 

Out  of  these  independent  efforts,  however,  there  must  ultimately 
develop  a  central  policy  which  will  serve  to  prevent  unfortunate  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  misunderstandings  among  interested  teachers.  Each 
member  of  the  faculty  who  renders  guidance  service  of  a  specialized 
nature  should  come  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  limits  of  his  field. 
Where  several  experts  are  dealing  with  the  same  pupils,  misunder- 
standings are  frequent  if  the  work  of  each  specialist  has  not  fairly  defi- 
nite limits.  Likewise  the  several  pupil  advisers,  and  other  teachers, 
should  come  to  have  a  fairly  clear  conception  of  the  work  each  is  expected 
to  perform.  We  expect  loyalty  from  all  teachers  in  any  faculty  under- 
taking. It  is  rather  unfair  to  expect  teachers  to  be  loj^al  to  something 
about  which  they  know  very  little.     It  is  equally  as  important  for  each 
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teacher  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  objectives  and  functions  of 
the  personnel  service  as  a  whole,  as  it  is  for  him  to  understand  his  own 
particular  functions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  service. 

Where  those  who  are  responsible  for  inaugurating  the  personnel 
program  have  the  respect  of  the  teachers,  it  is  not  extremely  difficult 
to  secure  necessary  centralization  of  effort.  Several  agencies  are 
present  which  aid  materially  in  securing  concerted  action.  The  central 
personnel  record  system  perhaps  offers  the  most  tangible  means  of 
making  the  necessary  contacts  in  the  centralizing  process.  To  secure 
an  adequate  record  system  of  the  pupil  everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  in  the  school,  including  the  visiting  teacher,  attendance  officer, 
and  follow-up  worker,  must  be  consulted  directlj^  or  indirectly.  If 
interviews  with  these  several  teachers  are  diplomatic  they  will  receive 
a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  general  functions  for  which  they  will  be  held 
responsible,  and  their  cooperation  will  follow.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  growth  within  the  system  may  largely  determine  and 
define  the  limits  of  the  field  of  service  for  each  participant. 

A  third  major  administrative  problem  lies  in  the  indirect  contact  with 
teachers  which  school  executives  often  find  it  necessary  to  make  through 
the  office  force.  This  is  particularly  true  in  reporting  daily  absences, 
tardiness,  and  other  matters  of  a  routine  nature.  Herein  lie  possi- 
bilities for  greater  misunderstandings,  perhaps,  between  the  adminis- 
trator and  teachers,  than  in  any  other  single  channel  in  the  school. 
It  is  possible  for  a  single  inexperienced  office  worker  who  may  not  see 
the  necessity  of  being  cautious,  and  who  may  not  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  diplomacy  in  stimulating  complacent  teachers  to  action,  in  a  few 
days'  time  to  destroy  the  good  relations  which  are  the  product  of  a 
long  period  of  growth. 

If  this  problem  is  serious  for  the  general  school  administrator,  it  is 
doubly  so  for  the  director  of  personnel  activities.  In  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  cumulative  record  system  much  red  tape  is  involved. 
Information  must  be  contributed  by  each  teacher  who  has  opportunity 
to  observe  the  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities  of  pupils. 
Essential  elements  of  information  will  come  from  the  testing  department. 
Portions  will  come  from  home-room  teachers.  Committee  advisers 
will  submit  results  of  interviews.  Classroom  teachers  will  make  ratings 
of  character  and  emotional  qualities.  Group  leaders,  club  sponsors, 
and  others  will  submit  important  elements  of  information.  In  pooling 
this  information  it  is  necessary  that  many  contacts  be  made  by  whoever 
is  responsible  for  the  office  work  connected  with  the  personnel  program. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  solution  for  this  problem.  The  personnel 
representative  in  the  office,  in  tact  and  ixn-sonality,  must  measure  well 
up  to  the  standard  maintained  for  the  highest-grade  teachers.     It  is 
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far  better  to  economize  in  other  directions  than  to  provide  a  salary  too 
meager  to  secure  a  person  of  good  tact  and  judgment. 

In  a  highly  routinized  school  system  the  need  for  protecting  the 
pupil  against  the  dangers  of  the  necessary  red  tape  constitutes  a  fourth 
major  administrative  problem.  In  the  routine  of  classifying  and  assign- 
ing pupils  to  new  classes  the  individual  needs  of  pupils  are  likely  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  filling  and  equalizing  of  sections  and  classes.  Pupils 
all  too  often  seem  to  exist  for  so  many  classes,  courses,  and  sections. 
Unless  the  personnel  service  can  somehow  aid  in  creating  a  faculty 
opinion  which  will  see  that  courses  are  organized,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
according  to  individual  needs  of  pupils,  it  will  have  lost  its  largest 
opportunity. 

This  problem  is  partially  solved  in  institutions  which  have  a  large 
number  of  diversified  courses  which  cover  a  wide  field  of  interest  and 
difficulty.  There  yet  remains  much  guidance  to  be  done,  however, 
far  in  advance  of  the  enrolling  and  assigning  periods.  Specific  recom- 
mendations of  committees,  class  or  special  advisers,  which  are  based  on 
a  constant  personal  touch  with  the  pupil,  his  parents,  and  teachers, 
should  be  made  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  assigning  pupils  to 
courses  and  to  classes.  Schedules  and  classes  should  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  make  changes  easy  where  necessary. 

The  pupil's  adviser  should  be  informed  of  any  discipline  meted  out  to 
the  pupil.  In  many  cases  there  should  be  no  disciplinary  action  taken 
before  the  pupil's  adviser  has  been  consulted.  All  too  frequently  such 
action  proceeds  in  ignorance  of  some  special  problem  which  a  pupil  may 
face.  It  is  the  adviser's  job  to  inform  the  office,  or  the  administrative 
officer  responsible  for  discipline,  of  the  pupil's  personal  problems  as  he 
has  come  to  understand  them,  before  any  sort  of  restraint  is  imposed  or 
punishment  is  administered.  In  whatever  manner  the  pupil  may 
become  involved  with  the  routine  of  the  school,  it  is  a  consistent  person- 
nel problem  to  see  that  procedure  is  made  in  the  light  of  the  pupil's 
particular  needs,  arid  of  his  personal  problems. 

A  fifth  administrative  problem,  which  is  essentially  a  problem  of 
organization,  is  the  task  of  adapting  the  school  machinery  so  that  the 
contact  between  the  pupil's  special  adviser  and  his  pupil  charges  is 
regular  and  systematic.  There  must  be  some  direct  and  centralized 
service  through  which  information  obtained  from  the  faculty  and 
interest  aroused  in  the  faculty  are  focused  on  the  pupil's  needs.  Service 
of  this  tj^pe  will  be  rendered  by  those  who  specialize  in  guidance  as  one 
of  their  major  interests.  This  raises  a  secondary  problem  which  is 
quite  as  serious  as  the  first — that  of  relieving  the  group  of  special 
advisers  from  at  least  a  small  portion  of  their  regular  classroom  work 
for  the  work  of  personal  interviews  and  conferences  with  pupils.     The 
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expense  incurred  by  providing  a  few  periods  of  time  for  semi-specialized 
guidance  service,  when  compared  with  other  items  of  institutional 
expense,  is  relatively  insignificant.  It  looms  up  as  a  large  sum,  however, 
to  those  who  may  have  no  desire  to  stint  the  school  program,  but  who 
may  not  be  sold  to  the  personnel  idea.  These  are  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  within  a  few  months,  or  even  j^ears.  Their  solution 
will  be  made  more  easy  by  development  of  enthusiasm  within  the 
faculty  for  the  personnel  idea.  There  should  finally  emerge  a  system 
wherein  special  pupil  advisers  will  meet  their  groups  regularly  for 
informal  group  and  individual  conferences. 

A  sixth  problem  which  must  be  faced  aggressively  is  the  need  of  con- 
stant advertising  of  personnel  activities  among  the  teachers.  A  task 
enthusiastically  undertaken  at  any  time  will  lag  a  few  weeks  afterward 
unless  wholesome  stimulation  is  ever  present.  Individual  teachers 
should  be  commended  for  contributions  to  the  personnel  service  which 
are  worthy  of  recognition.  Objective  results  of  guidance  projects 
should  be  carefully  graphed  and  charted,  and  presented  at  general 
teachers'  meetings  and  conferences  of  home-room  teachers  and  of 
special  pupil  advisers.  In  this  connection  the  science  of  chart  making 
should  receive  more  special  attention  than  is  usualh'  given  to  it.  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  personnel  program  should  be  foreseen  and  should  be  presented 
in  an  informal  way  from  every  angle,  considerably  in  advance  of  their 
formal  incorporation  into  the  sj'stem.  Disadvantages  and  limitations 
as  well  as  advantages  should  be  pointed  out.  Teachers  should  get 
quite  as  clear  a  conception  of  dangers  to  be  avoided  as  of  benefits  which 
will  accrue.  If  the  director  of  personnel  activities  shows  a  clear  sense 
of  discrimination  in  his  judgments  and  takes  the  teachers  very  frankly 
into  his  confidence,  he  will  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  which  await  the 
propagandist  who  sees  only  the  favorable  side  of  the  new  undertaking. 

The  thing  which  should  be  kept  clearly  in  the  foreground  is  the  large 
responsibility  which  each  teacher  shares  in  the  personnel  program. 
Emphasis  on  personnel  activities  as  a  general  educational  function  should 
preclude  unbalanced  development.  The  inclination  of  the  director 
of  personnel  activities  to  move  forward  too  rapidly  is  ever  present. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  personnel  program  cannot  set  its  own 
stride  and  move  forward  independent!}'  of  the  general  progress  of  the 
school  program.  Faculty  enthusiasm,  therefore,  should  be  kept  within 
proper^bounds. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  special  professional  training  of  teachers 
for  i)ersonnel  work.  Certain  elements  of  personnel  service  can  be  ren- 
dered by  competent  teachers  without  a  great  deal  of  special  training. 
For  others,  particularly  those  who  render  service  of  a  semi-specialized 
nature,  professional  training  along  personnel  lines  as  well  as  comprehen- 
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sive  contact  with  business  and  industry  is  necessary.  ]Most  live  school 
sj^stems  place  a  premium  upon  the  continuous  professional  training  of 
teachers  through  summer  school  and  extension  training  programs. 
Courses  in  personnel  work  and  guidance  are  now  being  offered  by  manj' 
colleges  and  universities  through  their  summer  school  and  extension 
work.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  unreasonable  for  local  requirements 
to  be  adapted  to  include  a  fair  amount  of  training  in  personnel  and 
guidance. 

That  professional  training  in  personnel  work  for  the  general  rank  and 
file  of  the  faculty  is  not  impractical  is  verified  by  an  example  of  training 
in  the  writer's  own  school.  ]\Iore  than  half  our  faculty  were  enrolled  in  a 
single  extension  course  in  guidance  and  placement  at  the  same  time. 
In  our  plea  for  professional  training  for  personnel  service  let  us  not 
depart  too  far  from  the  objective  of  personnel  service  as  a  general  educa- 
tional objective.  Teachers  pursuing  up-to-date  scientific  educational 
courses,  which  have  any  relation  to  pupil  accounting,  receive  much  they 
can  draw  upon  in  the  discharge  of  their  personnel  duties. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  functions  of  a  trained  guidance  or  personnel  expert  within 
the  school  system?  "VMiat  should  be  his  relation  to  other  members  of  the 
faculty? 

2.  List  the  dangers  encountered  in  a  school  system  through  trying  to  secure 
personnel  information  through  the  questionnaire  method. 

3.  What  agencies  and  teachers  in  the  school  system  should  contribute  to  the 
evolution  of  a  guidance  policy? 

4.  How  can  enthusiasm  for  guidance  within  a  faculty  be  brought  in  harmony 
with  the  policies  of  the  guidance  program? 

5.  Some  guidance  systems  proceed  through  a  highly  centralized  guidance 
department;  others  emphasize  guidance  and  personnel  functions  as  func- 
tions of  the  classroom  teacher  and  administrator,  usually  under  the 
leadership  of  an  expert  who  is  an  associate  of,  or  assistant  to,  the  princi- 
pal or  superintendent.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
type  of  organization. 

6.  What  are  the  dangers  of  too  much  "red  tape"  in  guidance  and  personnel 
work?     How  would  you  avoid  this  evil? 

7.  How  actively  should  a  counselor  of  pupils  be  engaged  in  the  discipline 
of  the  school? 

8.  Make  a  list  of  aids  or  devices  which  can  be  used  appropriately  in  adver- 
tising guidance  and  personnel  activities  among  teachers. 

9.  What  should  constitute  an  appropriate  formal  training  of  a  guidance  or 
personnel  expert  or  executive?     Tlic  informal  training  whicli  is  necessary  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 

SOME  PRACTICES  AND  PROPOSALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  J.  H.  Beveridge^ 

Ruskin  once  made  this  statement:  "When  men  are  rightly  occupied, 
their  amusement  grows  out  of  their  work  as  the  color-petals  out  of  a 
fruitful  flower."  At  another  time  he  said,  "No  teacher  can  truly  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  until  he  knows  the  mode  of  life  for  which 
that  education  is  to  prepare  his  pupil. "  Every  one  will  admit  the  truth 
of  these  two  statements,  and  yet  many  who  are  working  in  our  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  seem  to  think  that  vocational  guidance  is  a  thing 
of  lesser  importance  in  the  school,  when  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors. 

In  the  family,  children  need  the  guidance  and  help  of  the  parents.  As 
you  talk  with  parents  you  find  that  they  are  especially  interested  in  the 
future  vocations  of  their  own  children.  Most  of  them  are  anxious  that 
the  children  do  something  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  something  which  will  be  worth  while  and  of  service  to  society.  It 
is  our  belief  that  most  teachers  have  this  same  feeling  toward  the  chil- 
dren under  their  tuition  but  are  unable  to  know  how  to  proceed. 

In  a  bulletin  entitled  "Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education" 
we  find  this  significant  principle  stated:  "Vocational  education  should 
equip  the  individual  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  him,  to  serve  society  well  through  his  vocation;  to  maintain 
the  right  relationship  toward  his  fellow  workers  and  society  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  find  in  that  vocation  his  best  development." 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  pursue,  in 
life,  the  thing  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  and  in  which  he  finds  greatest 
enjoyment.  This  ideal  cannot  always  be  accomplished,  but  a  well 
organized  high  school  faculty  can  do  many  things  which  will  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  children  under  their  tuition  toward  achieving  this  ideal. 

The  writer  would  like  to  reA'iew  some  of  the  interesting  practices  in 
several  of  the  high  schools  in  this  country  in  regard  to  assistance  being 
given  by  teachers  and  pupil  counselors  in  the  senior  high  schools,  which 
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enables  these  children  to  get  the  most  from  their  school  hves;  and, 
again,  the  assistance  given  to  the  pupils  in  high  schools,  where  faculties 
are  well  organized  for  this  purpose,  which  aids  the  senior  high  school 
pupils  to  select  their  courses  of  study  to  advantage  and  to  direct  them 
toward  the  selection  of  those  studies  in  college  which  are  more  directly 
in  line  with  their  tendencies  and  aptitudes. 

But,  in  order  to  be  specific,  and  I  trust  helpful,  he  will  give  the  major 
part  of  this  time  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  Omaha  public  schools, 
particularly  in  the  Continuation  School,  in  vocational  guidance.  This 
discussion  will  be  directed  largely  toward  the  use  of  flow  charts,  and  here 
he  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
J.  L.  McCrory  of  the  Omaha  public  schools,  and  State  Supervisor  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  L.  A.  Hartley. 

Use  of  the  Flow  Chart  in  Vocational  Guidance  as  Taught 
IN  THE  Cass  Continuation  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

The  type  of  instruction  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  General  Continu- 
ation Part-Time  School  in  Omaha  is  determined  by  three  factors.  First, 
the  fact  that  the  instruction  is  given  to  employed  children;  second,  the 
educational  principle  that  instruction  should  begin  with  the  student's 
"now"  and  should  carry  him  as  far  as  possible;  third,  the  ideal  that  each 
individual  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  highest  degree 
of  usefulness  and  become  a  worthy  citizen.  This  ideal  is  believed  to 
contribute  to  the  good  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 

In  our  Part-Time  School  we  give  instruction  in  vocational  guidance. 
The  aim  of  this  vocational  guidance  instruction  is  therefore  to  give 
each  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  conditions  and  opportunities  in 
employment  in  his  community  and  especially  in  relation  to  his  capac- 
ities and  interests.  The  purpose  is  to  guide  the  student  in  self-develop- 
ment and  to  fit  him  for  the  place  he  desires  to  occupy.  Briefly,  this  study 
acquaints  him  with  the  industries  of  his  community  and  his  own  needs 
if  he  is  to  enjoy  an  enlarging  participation  in  them. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  student  to  assist  himself  to  this  end.  Quite 
properly  he  is  not  concerned  about  an  indefinite  future  but  is  A-ery  much 
concerned  about  the  definite  present.  In  the  solution  of  this  problem 
we  must  use  data  that  utilizes  this  present  interest  in  such  a  waj^  that  a 
foundation  is  all  unconsciously  laid  for  the  future. 

The  students  in  the  General  Continuation  Part-Time  School  already 
have  jobs.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  have  painstakingly  con- 
sidered their  jobs  to  determine  whether  they  are  something  to  stay  with, 
or  merely  to  bridge  over  a  present  difficulty. 

The  chances  are  that  these  young  people  have  never  considered  the 
permanency  of  any  job.     This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
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formulated  standards  by  which  to  judge  jobs.  With  them,  the  main 
thing  is  to  get  a  job.  Their  way  of  judging  a  position  is  to  find  out 
whether  it  pays  as  well  as  the  jobs  other  young  people  have  and  whether 
the  conditions  are  better  or  worse  than  the  average.  They  generally 
know  in  which  places  of  employment  the  bosses  are  disagreeable  and  they 
go  to  such  places  only  as  a  last  resort.  Very  few  of  them  ever  consider 
whether  there  is  an  opportunity  for  growth  or  advancement  in  their  work. 

These  young  people,  like  multitudes  of  older  people,  either  have  no 
definite  objective  in  life  or,  what  is  much  more  frequent,  have  no  vision 
of  the  possibility  of  building  a  pathway  from  their  present  occupations 
to  their  ideal  occupations.  They  know  neither  the  requirements  of  the 
occupations  nor  their  own  capacities. 

Their  own  aptitudes  are  quite  as  uncharted  as  their  jobs,  and  quite  as 
unstandardized.  They  may  feel  that  they  like  to  do  or  are  interested  in 
certain  activities  but  they  would  consider  it  Utopian  to  search  for  the 
work  they  care  to  do  as  a  means  of  reaching  an  ideal  position.  A  job  is 
a  grim  necessitj^  to  them,  and  the  idea  that  one  may  find  joy  in  his  work 
for  the  sheer  love  of  the  doing  is  generally  foreign  to  these  child  workers. 
They  need  to  be  helped  to  cast  up  their  accounts  and  take  stock  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities.  How  can  a  boy  or  girl  analyze  an  occupation  and 
his  own  ability  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  give  him  a  vision  of  individual 
opportunity  and  human  service.  To  do  this  he  must  be  given  an  assign- 
ment that  interests  him  and  sets  him  to  thinking  and  one  that  is  within 
the  range  of  his  accomplishments.  A  flow  chart  may  be  used  here, 
as  well  as  in  industry,  to  indicate  lines  of  progress  toward  a  goal.  The 
following  assignment  has  been  found  to  meet  these  requirements:  Make 
a  flow  chart  showing  possible  progress  from  the  Grade  School,  via  the 
General  Part-Time  Continuation  School  and  your  present  job,  to  the 
better  jobs  in  your  company.     Indicate  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

A  very  little  explanation  helps  him  to  understand  what  a  flow  chart  is. 
When  he  draws  his  first  square  and  says,  "Here  stand  I, "  he  has  started 
out  to  help  himself  to  an  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  job  to  his 
life.  The  next  thing  he  asks  him.self  is,  "Where  do  I  go  from  here?" 
In  other  words,  "If  I  am  given  a  promotion,  where  do  I  go? " 

He  recalls  his  job  and  thinks  out  what  is  the  next  higher  position;  he 
makes  another  square  and  connects  it  to  the  first  with  a  line.  What 
would  be  the  next  promotion?  There  may  be  several  possibilities,  so 
here  he  must  decide  which  one  he  will  choose;  or  shall  he  make  a  chart 
of  the  whole  organization,  to  show  the  different  ways  he  may  travel? 
Again  he  must  make  a  decision,  To  which  job  at  the  top  is  he  going  to 
aspire?     The  chart  bristles  with  decisions. 

His  interest  is  aroused  and  it  requires  no  urging  to  get  liim  to  make 
an  investigation  as  to  which  job  at  tlic  top  he  is  aiming  for,  and  what 
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successive  steps  he  will  have  to  take  in  order  to  get  there.  He  immedi- 
ately begins  to  investigate  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He 
talks  with  the  foreman  and  his  coworkers.  Our  experience  would  indi- 
cate that  the  continuation  child  eagerly  reads  whatever  he  may  find  that 
will  give  him  a  better  understanding  of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  Very  soon  he  will  bring  in  a  complete  flow  chart  which  shows 
where  he  entered  the  industry'-  and  the  successive  steps  he  may  take  to 
come  out  at  the  top. 

An  interesting  side  light  upon  this  phase  of  vocational  guidance  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  no  lesser  position  than  that 
of  general  manager  is  ever  indicated  in  developing  these  flow  charts. 
It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  adolescent  worker  to  hope  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  things.  It  is  a  fact  that  as  he  works  he  will 
of  his  own  volition  begin  to  formulate  the  standard  of  attainment  he 
must  reach  before  he  can  move  from  one  job  to  another.  At  the  same 
time  he  usually  asks  himself  whether  he  has  the  aptitude  for  this  work 
if  he  decides  to  continue  it. 

As  the  student  draws  the  square  and  WTites  the  name  of  the  next  job 
to  which  he  might  be  promoted,  he  almost  invariably  lists  his  personal 
qualities  that  must  be  improved  before  he  can  hope  to  be  given  favorable 
mention  for  the  new  place.  As  these  j^oung  people  are  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  unskilled  labor,  early  advancement  is  usually  charted  upon 
the  basis  of  improvement  in  personal  appearance,  personal  conduct,  and 
manner  of  approach. 

Another  square  is  added  to  the  chart,  and  further  requirements  are 
discovered  before  it  can  be  reached.  This  time  it  may  be  English, 
spelling,  writing,  or  arithmetic  which  retards  his  progress.  Often  a 
smaller  side  chart  is  drawn,  connected  to  the  main  chart  by  a  line  to  show 
that  this  additional  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in  the  part-time  schools. 
A  third  square  is  drawn.  In  this  he  reminds  himself  that  he  must 
increase  his  attainments.  Sometimes  a  notation  is  made  on  the  chart 
explaining  that  a  knowledge  of  processes,  which  in  reality  includes  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  is  necessary  for  this  job,  or  that  one  must  have 
bookkeeping  or  stenography  before  this  advance  can  be  made.  Some- 
times the  pencil  is  laid  down  with  a  disgusted,  "Aw,  I  don't  want  to  go 
on  with  that  job, "  and  a  new  chart  is  started  either  for  a  new  occupation 
or  a  new  route  through  the  old  one. 

When  these  charts  are  completed  they  furnish  illuminating  indications 
of  the  -vividness  with  which  the  boys  and  girls  see  their  jobs  through  the 
charts.  One  innovation  introduced  by  the  children  themselves  was  the 
addition  to  the  chart  of  sketches  of  balls  and  chains  to  represent 
personal  handicaps,  such  as  poor  spelling,  bad  English,  inaccurate 
arithmetic,  which  tend  to  weigh  the  ambitious  one  down;  Avhile  his 
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personal  qualities  which  will  assist  him  to  rise  are  represented  by- 
soaring  kites  Avhich  are  attached  to  the  square  and  bear  it  upward. 

We  see  that  by  the  time  he  has  finished  his  chart  he  has  analyzed  his 
job  and  himself.  He  knows  whether  he  is  working  in  a  blind  alley  or  on 
a  highway  that  leads  to  bigger  things.  He  knows  whether  as  he  works 
he  is  learning  something,  or  merely  performing  dull  repetitions.  He  has 
gained  an  insight  into  the  necessary  qualifications  that  the  men  at  the 
top  must  have  and  he  can  form  some  estimate  as  to  whether  his  environ- 
ment is  such  that  he  can  attain  to  those  qualifications.  He  can  list  his 
abilities  that  make  it  possible  for  him  to  prepare  for  the  work;  he 
can  list  some  of  the  things  he  "wdll  have  to  acquire;  then  he  is  ready  to 
start  an  investigation  as  to  where  he  can  get  the  necessary  instruction 
or  acquire  the  skill  that  will  qualify  him  for  higher  work. 

He  has  made  a  good  start  on  the  lesson  he  will  be  learning  all  his  life, — 
the  lesson  that  no  one  finishes  and  many  do  not  begin.  He  learns  to 
make  a  study  of  self, — to  make  his  own  character  analj^sis.  He  sets  a 
goal  for  himself,  —  his  star  of  hope.  As  he  reads  of  the  achievements  of 
other  men  and  how  they  overcame  difficulties,  he  is  encouraged  as  he 
studies  his  own  flow  chart,  which  pictures  for  him,  in  a  graphic  and 
concrete  way,  the  road  he  must  travel  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  desire. 

The  Use  of  the  Flow  Chart  in  Vocatioxal  Guidance 

Flow  charts  have  been  used  in  industry  for  a  number  of  years.  Their 
significance  has  been  determined,  their  value  has  been  pronounced,  and 
their  place  in  commercial  life  has  been  assured  because  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  an  easy,  concise,  and  effective  method  of  presenting 
facts. 

Since  a  chart  is  made  for  a  timesaver  it  must  be  so  planned  that  it 
will  make  a  sudden  dramatic  appeal  and  will  be  interpreted  quickly, 
but  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  For  this  reason  all  details  must  be 
omitted.  Nothing  should  be  put  into  a  3hart  to  distract  from  the  one 
significant  fact  which  is  to  be  presented.  Statements  and  exi)lanations 
may  be  made  easier  to  understand  by  separating  them  into  groups  and 
inclosing  them  in  a  box.  These  boxes  may  be  connected  to  show  rela- 
tionships and  may  vary  in  size  to  compare  importance  of  accomplishment. 

A  flow  chart  was  made  by  a  boy  fourteen  years  old  in  the  Continua- 
tion School  in  Omaha.  This  boy  is  in  the  newspaper  industry.  At 
the  present  time  his  position  in  the  newspaper  work  is  indicated  by  a  tri- 
angle in  which  is  found  "Assistant  Street  Circulator."  He  has  decided 
that  there  are  four  avenues  open  by  which  he  may  better  himself  in 
the  newspaper  industry;  namely,  circulation,  business,  advertising, 
and  editorial  departments.     Whether  or  not  he  has  definitely  decided 
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to  become  circulation  manager  if  possible,  he  finds  himself  at  this  time 
on  that  route  since  he  is  assistant  street  circulator. 

The  boy  discovered  while  in  Continuation  School  that  if  he  were  to 
arrive  at  his  goal  there  were  certain  obstacles  to  be  overcome;  for 
instance,  if  he  aspired  to  be  the  editor  it  would  be  necessary  on  his  way  up 
to  that  point  to  be  proficient  in  spelling,  in  composition,  in  history,  and 
other  subjects  which  might  be  called  clearly  tool  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  aspired  to  the  business  department  he  discovered  that 
there  were  certain  facts  concerning  arithmetic,  higher  mathematics, 
accounting,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  which  if  not  mastered  would  be  obstacles 
in  his  way.  If  he  aspired  to  be  the  advertising  manager  he  has  dis- 
covered that  there  are  certain  principles  of  psychology,  although  a 
fourteen-j^ear-old  boy  does  not  call  them  such,  which  he  must  master, 
such  as  the  psychology  of  suggestion,  of  appeal,  of  approval,  of  associa- 
tion, etc.,  with  which  an  advertising  writer  must  be  familiar. 

As  stated  before,  he  is  now  on  the  circulation  route.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  if  he  aspires  to  be  circulation  manager  a  very  definite 
knowledge  of  geography  would  perhaps  be  his  one  greatest  asset,  not 
only  local  or  state,  but  national  as  well,  since  this  paper  is  sent  out  all 
over  the  Middle  West. 

It  is  true  that  this  particular  boy  is  now  working  on  the  job  and  is  only 
required  to  spend  eight  hours  a  week  in  school,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibilities  of  the  same  idea  being  carried  out  with  boj'^s  and 
girls  who  have  not  yet  started  to  work.  Most  boys  and  girls  have  a 
hazy  idea  of  what  they  wish  to  do  in  life.  There  are  two  alternatives. 
They  either  want  to  be  what  their  father  is  or  else  they  want  to  be  some- 
thing else.  Most  parents,  I  believe,  especially  among  the  classes  where 
there  will  be  no  material  heritage,  have  a  deep-seated  desire  that  their 
children  indulge  in  some  occupation  other  than  the  one  that  they  have 
followed. 

If  a  boy  wants  to  be  a  physician  would  it  not  be  well  to  require  him 
to  make  a  flow  chart  showing  the  steps  which  he  would  have  to  take 
and  the  course  which  he  would  have  to  follow  in  order  to  arrive  at  that 
goal?  If  he  would  make  such  a  chart  he  might  discover  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  take  a  great  deal  of  science  in  high  school  and  in 
college  and  in  the  medical  college,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  classical 
subjects  in  order  that  he  might  properly  interpret  even  the  medical 
terms.  Of  course,  there  is  the  danger  that  he  might  think  the  task  too 
great;  but  mark  you  this,  if,  after  making  an  outline,  knowing  all  the 
steps  which  have  to  be  taken,  he  then  determines  to  become  a  physician, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  a  much  better  phj^sician  than  if  he  had 
started  blindly  into  the  situation  not  knowing  of  the  repeated  difficulties 
which  he  would  meet  and  for  which  he  would  be  unprepared. 
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Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Continuation  School  is  required  to  make  a 
flow  chart.  The  results  are  felt  not  only  in  the  industry  where  they  are 
employed  but  also  in  their  school  work,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  definite, 
determined  effort  on  their  part  to  make  a  real  contribution  with  each 
arrival  of  a  new  difficulty. 

You  have  seen  in  this  study  how  the  child  in  the  Continuation  School 
makes  a  chart  showing  the  steps  he  must  take — for  one  advances  by 
steps  and  not  by  leaps — to  attain  his  ideal.  This  same  plan  may  be 
used  in  the  high  school.  You  can  list  the  several  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions and  have  pupils  make  flow  charts  showing  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued and  the  successive  positions  they  must  hold  in  order  to  reach  the 
particular  position  they  most  desire.  These  pupils  may  confer  with 
those  men  in  the  cities  who  hold  the  higher  places  in  industry,  in  business, 
and  in  the  professions.  These  men  may  tell  the  pupils  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  in  the  respective  occupations  and  professions  and  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  service  in  them.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  busi- 
ness men  talk  to  groups  of  pupils  concerning  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  their  respective  businesses,  but  such  talks  will  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  progress  to  the  more  important  positions  in  the 
business  have  been  previously  charted  by  the  pupils,  and  the  pupils 
have  charted  their  own  aptitudes  and  abilities  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tions. After  such  talks  and  conferences  additional  charts  may  be 
made. 

By  such  procedure  as  has  been  described  here  the  pupil  learns  the 
significance  of  charts  and  graphs, — a  distinctly  necessary  knowledge  in 
a  business  or  industry  to-day.     This  is  what  Omaha  is  doing. 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  vocational  direction  important? 

2.  What  are  the  three  factors  which  detcnuine  the  type  ol"  instruction  given 
in  the  Part  Time  School  in  Omaha,  Nebraska? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  having  a  definite  objective  in  life? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  flow  chart?  Can  you  not  make  such  a  chart 
showing  how  a  boy  would  advance  from  a  carrier  of  newspapers  to  bu.si- 
ness  manager  of  a  metropolitan  daily? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  a  flow  chart  to  the  pupil  making  it? 
Suogestive: 

What  educational  tniining  is  necessary  to  one  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
f(jr  tlie  practi(!e  of  law,  or  for  a  mechanitial  or  architectural  engineer? 

What  are  the  .seven  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education?  (See 
Bulletin  No.  35,  1918,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.) 


CHAPTER  X 

ORGANIZATION  OF  A  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson^ 

At  the  head  of  our  guidance  organization  are  three  counselors,  freed 
from  classroom  duties.  They  were  chosen,  originally,  from  our  teaching 
body  because  each  possessed  certain  obvious  social  engineering  gifts. 
Each  has  since  specialized  along  some  particular  line.  One  is  a  psy- 
chologist. She  gives  all  her  time  to  school  visiting,  individual  adjust- 
ment, and  psychological  testing.  Another  devotes  her  energies  and 
abilities  to  placement  and  special  vocational  counseling,  including 
individual  adjustments;  while  the  third  makes  the  master  roster,  success- 
fully placing  2,000  students  into  a  space  intended  for  1,350,  with  the 
flexibility  necessary  adequately  to  take  care  of  the  innumerable  adjust- 
ments demanded  bj^  individual  rosters  in  a  promotion-bj^-subject  high 
school  of  a  very  cosmopolitan  type;  with  parallel  classes  for  rapid  and 
slow  progress  pupils;  extension  classes  for  those  who  can  never  hope  to 
graduate;  and  special  privileges  for  the  upper  five  per  cent. 

The  School  Visitor 
I  quote  from  a  recent  report  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  the  first  requisite  for  practical  guidance  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  social  background  of  the  students,  a  knowledge  that  is  not  general,  but 
particular.  This  means  going  into  each  home,  talking  with  the  mother  and 
sometimes  the  father,  getting  the  family's  point  of  view,  its  plans  and 
ambitions,  its  hopes  and  its  fears,  and  sizing  up  the  situation  as  well  as  one 
may.  I  visit  all  the  girls  who  enter  each  term.  Much  of  the  information 
I  get  is  confidential,  nmch  is  passed  on  to  the  teachers,  so  that  they  have 
more  understanding,  and  a  more  tolerant  and  sympathetic  attitude  than 
they  otherwise  would  have.  Many  other  things  result  from  these  visits. 
The  definite  information  gained  will  be  followed  up,  in  some  cases,  by  a  talk 
with  the  girl  in  school.  Immediate  adjustment  may  be  made  in  her  rosters 
before  it  is  too  late,  or  a  change  of  course  may  be  advised.  This,  coming 
early  in  the  child's  school  life,  will  probably  prevent  a  mal-adjustment  later 
on.     Health  problems  also  are  detected  early  and  referred  to  the  nurse 

'  Principal  of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School. 
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long  before  the  routine  examination  takes  place.  A  girl  who  needs  work  and 
is  too  shy  ("ashamed"  is  their  expression)  to  ask  for  it,  is  reported  to  the 
placement  counselor.  Sometimes,  where  the  problem  is  a  big  family  one, 
a  social  service  agencj'  is  called  upon  and  we  work  together.  I  have  gotten, 
too,  from  the  parents  of  a  few  girls,  hints  of  personality  traits  and  bad  habits 
that  might  be  the  beginnings  of  real  delinquency.  The  problem,  of  course, 
is  to  prevent  the  deUnquency,  a  procedure  that  calls  for  all  the  knowledge 
that  one  can  ever  hope  to  possess,  with  all  the  patience  and  tact  and  diplo- 
macy that  there  is  in  the  world. 

Visits  are  reported  on  a  3  X  5  card,  together  with  the  date  of  entrance, 
grammar  school,  chronological  age,  and  mental  age  as  computed  from  the 
standardized  Ph  d  e  phia  School  tests  given  in  all  the  eighth  grades  of  the 
city.  These  files  are  open  to  all  of  us  in  the  office  and  are  kept  up  to  date, 
the  cards  of  left  girls  being  removed  every  week,  so  it  is  a  workable  and  very 
much  used  file.  Further  information  is  added  on  the  card  from  time  to  time 
as  the  girl  is  interviewed,  or  "advised,"  or  becomes  a  "case"  in  any  way. 
All  the  school  records  are  kept  in  the  next  room  to  ours  so  that  we  have  right 
at  our  hands  the  social  and  pedagogical  history  which  one  must  have  for  real 
guidance.  We  feel  that  it  saves  much  time  and  energy  to  have  this  spread 
before  us  when  talking  to  girls  about  any  school  matter.  There  is  a  place 
on  the  back  of  the  organization  card  to  record  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions.    This  is  the  least  burdensome  system  we  can  find  for  making  records. 

Another  phase  of  guidance  is  keeping  the  girls  in  school  who  ought  to  be  in 
school,  but  who  for  various  reasons,  would  not  stay.  During  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  the  term  I  visit  the  homes  of  all  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  were  promoted  to  our  school  but  who  do  not  report. 
Sometimes  the  parents  would  rather  have  them  stay  home,  or  they  think 
it  too  expensive,  or  that  it  isn't  necessary  to  make  sacrifices  for  a  girl,  or 
they  themselves  are  not  interested.  Sometimes  my  efforts  are  successful, 
and  sometimes  not;  however,  I  am  always  received  with  the  greatest  cordial- 
it^^  Usually  the  whole  familj'  situation  is  laid  before  me  and  we  discuss 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances, — go  to  the  Trade 
School  if  the  girl  is  interested,  or  go  to  work  and  attend  an  Evening  School 
after  she  is  sixteen,  or  come  to  High  School.  If  the  girl  shows  unusual 
ability  and  ambition  we  offer  a  scholarship.  We  have  a  special  fund, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  teachers  and  friends,  amounting 
this  year  to  around  two  thousand  dollars. 

Wc  see  all  girls  who  apply  for  working  papers  to  find  out  why  they  are 
going  to  go  to  work.  The  ones  who  really  must  work  we  refer  to  the  place- 
ment counselor.  Those  who  are  leaving  because  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
school  we  investigate  thoroughly.  All  girls  who  are  absent  more  than  three 
days  are  reported  to  me  and  their  homes  revisited,  or  not,  according  to  what 
the  sum  of  all  my  knowledge  about  them  would  indicate.  It  has  become 
the  thing  for  all  girls  who  intend  to  leave  school  to  come  to  our  office  and 
talk  it  over.  This  is  an  attitude  which  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  whole  school  policy.  Girls  feci  free  also  to  come  to  us  with  all  kinds 
of  difficulties — some  have  serious  ones,  some  just  need  sympathy  and  encour- 
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agement,  and  some  are  reallj'  amusing  in  their  faith  in  our  ability  to  "fix 
up"  any  situation    .    .    . 

After  the  second  report  we  interview  all  girls  in  9A  who  are  failing  more 
than  three  subjects  and  all  girls  in  the  other  classes  who  fail  to  pass  one 
term's  work  a  year.  The  object  is  to  find  the  reasons  for  failure.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  give  them  all  a  complete  psychological  examination,  includ- 
ing the  Binet-Simon  and  a  batterj'  of  performance  tests  to  determine  their 
mental  status,  and  to  ascertain  particular  abilities  in  order  to  give  vocational 
guidance.  Since  it  takes  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  least,  to  do  one,  I  can  exam- 
ine only  the  most  puzzling  cases.  Some  are  sent  to  the  clinic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Penns\'lvania.  We  are  establishing  our  own  laboratory,  slowly,  and 
several  teachers  who  are  trained  in  clinical  methods  are  giving  after-school 
time.  A  group  test,  at  least,  can  be  given,  and  this  affords  some  basis  for 
judgment    .    .    . 

All  failure  is  not  due  to  lack  of  abilitj'.  There  are  many  preventable  and 
remedial  causes  which  this  investigation  brings  to  light,  such  as  poor  health, 
improper  home  conditions,  lack  of  parents'  cooperation,  too  much  outside 
work,  lack  of  interest,  maladjustment  of  course,  etc.  Sometimes  the  girl 
herself  is  not  aware  of  what  is  wrong.  In  every  case  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  failure  is  the  important  thing,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  can 
be  successful  onlj'  when  the  full  cooperation  of  the  girl  can  be  secured. 


Our  Vocatioxal  Counselor 

As  has  been  indicated,  she  takes  care  of  placement  as  follows :  Perma- 
nent work  for  the  "drop-outs"  and  graduates;  part-time  work  for  pupils 
in  the  school.  She  has  specialized  along  the  line  of  the  training  and  the 
emploj'ment  resources  of  the  communit}^,  making  manj^  close  personal 
contacts  wdth  both.  Let  me  picture  her  attitude  and  her  work  by  a 
direct  quotation: 

Our  vocational  work  is  not  over,  however,  when  we  have  helped  our  girls 
to  a  wise  choice  of  vocation;  there  is  still  the  question  of  transfer  from  school 
to  employment.  The  j'oung  worker,  without  help  at  this  critical  point, 
is  frequently  at  a  loss  as  to  the  ways  to  secure  proper  employment,  the  value 
of  her  services,  and  her  rights  as  an  emploj'ee.  We  attempt  to  find  full-time 
emploj-ment  for  graduates  and  drop-outs,  and  part-time  work  and  vacation- 
employment  for  applicants  who  need  such  work.  On  the  whole,  the  part- 
time  emplo3'ment  open  to  girls— with  the  exception  of  clerical  positions  for 
older  girls — is  not  the  sort  which  is  training  them  for  a  future  position.  It  is 
only  in  work  where  the  peak  load  comes  during  hours  when  school  girls  are 
free  that  employment  can  be  secured.  The  department  stores  are  our  biggest 
outlet.  We  are  rigid  about  sending  to  the  stores  only  desirable  applicants, 
thus  strengthening  our  bond  with  them  and  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
standard  up  to  which  applicants  desirous  of  employment  must  measure. 
Cleanliness,  neatness  in  dress,  attitude  toward  work,  are  all  considered  before 
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a  girl  is  recommended  for  part-time  emplo^'ment.  Her  scholastic  record  is 
also  investigated,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  school  visitors.  There  are 
never  enough  part-time  jobs  to  go  around,  so  it  is  the  girl  who  most  needs 
employment  and  who  is  most  worthy  of  receiving  it  who  is  looked  out  for 
first.  This  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  school  as  a  whole,  for  the  girls 
know  the  standards  which  must  be  met  and  are  influenced  accordingh^    .    .    . 

Placing  the  graduates  is  another  problem.  A  general  conference  is  held 
with  the  graduating  class  to  give  them  up-to-date  vocational  information, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  clear  to  them  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  their 
own  part  in  that  work.  This  is  followed  by  an  individual  conference  with 
each  girl,  at  which  time  an  interview  record  is  made  of  her  vocational  prefer- 
ences, experience,  and  other  essential  information.  Three  or  more  of  her 
teachers  are  then  interviewed  so  that  their  opinions-  as  to  the  personality  and 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  may  be  weighed  and  recorded  as  well.  Besides 
this  interview  record,  we  have  all  the  records  which  have  accunuilated  since 
her  entrance  into  high  school,  and  although  these  may  mean  little  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  school  system,  they  carry  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation for  those  accustomed  to  handling  them. 

All  things  being  equal,  we  attempt  to  place  our  most  desirable  applicants 
first.  This  the  girls  know.  We  get  just  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  any  position  offered  and  then  send  the  girl  who  seems  best  fitted 
for  that  piece  of  work,  i.  e.,  we  attempt  to  analyze  both  the  girl  and  the  job 
and  send  out  an  applicant  who  is  fitted  for  the  work  and  one  who  will  be 
contented  and  happy  in  it.  Just  to  find  a  position  for  a  girl  is  not  our  object; 
we  are  trj'ing  to  place  her  in  the  right  position  for  her.  This  means  a  vast 
amount  of  soliciting  and  it  means  slower  placement,  but  in  the  end  it  means 
fewer  shifts  from  one  position  to  another  and  less  dissatisfaction  for  emploj^ee 
and  employer  alike. 

About  six  months  after  graduation,  we  begin  to  follow  up  our  girls. 
A  personal  note  is  sent  to  each,  along  with  a  printed  form,  in  which  we  ask 
her  to  come  in  or  write  if  we  can  help  in  any  way.  There  follows,  usually, 
requests  for  advice  about  changing  positions,  salaries,  opportunities  for 
additional  training,  but  not  so  nuinj'  requests  from  the  dissatisfied  as  one 
might  expect.     This,  1  believe,  is  due  to  the  method  of  placement. 

Follow-ups  to  employers  are  then  sent  out.  Here  we  ask  for  frank 
criticism  of  our  girls,  hoping,  thereby,  to  correct  weaknesses  in  our  sj'stem, 
thus  meeting  to  a  greater  degree  the  changing  demands  of  the  business 
world.  Any  information  of  value  to  the  school  is  handed  over  to  those 
departments  which  will  benefit;  any  information  of  value  to  the  girl,  espe- 
cially criticism  of  faults  which  she  could  rectify,  is  frankly  brought  to  licr 
attention. 

In  spite  of  unusual  specialization,  our  educational  and  vocational 
counselors  work  with  the  other  teachers  co-operatively.  Not  in  water- 
tight compartments,  calling  what  they  do  just  "guidance,"  l)ut  able 
and  eager,  at  all  times,  and  in  any  way,  to  transmute  their  knowledge 
and  experience  into  golden  service  for  the  cliildrcii. 
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School  Program  for  Guidance 

"Guidance"  permeates  the  whole  program  of  the  school.  Every 
teacher  takes  part  iu  it,  either  as  an  adviser,  a  classroom  teacher,  a 
leader  in  extra-curricula  activities,  or  iu  all  three  capacities. 

The  South  Philadelphia  High  School,  like  most  modern  high  schools, 
is  organized  on  the  Home-Room  plan.  A  group  of  some  30-35  students 
meets  daily  with  a  teacher  adviser.  Theoretically,  this  teacher  remains 
with  the  group  until  they  graduate.  The  Class  Sponsor,  the  chairman 
of  each  group  of  advisers,  actually  does  stand  by  until  the  end. 

The  home  room  is  the  political  unit.  Here  they  vote.  Here  are 
made  most  of  the  important  contacts  with  the  Student  Association 
and  the  other  citizenship  activities  of  the  school.  It  is  also  a  social  unit, 
— one  of  many.  The  home-room  period,  ordinarily  only  12-15  minutes 
long,  once  a  week  lasts  half  an  hour.  This  is  to  permit  the  functioning 
of  a  special  program,  which  by  throwing  the  spot  light  on  human  rela- 
tions may  help  a  bit  in  character  development. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  quoted  by  Brewer,  that  62  per  cent  of  investigated 
discharges  were  due,  not  to  lack  of  skill  or  technique  but  to  character 
lacks  and  to  misunderstandings  of  purely  human  relations,  home-room 
teaching  of  this  kind  is  vocationally  valuable.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  the  same  spirit  animates  the  classroom  work.  May  I  say,  in 
passing,  that  we  are  finding  the  Dalton  plan  especially  useful  in  dis- 
covering and  developing  initiative,  responsibility,  reliability, — in  short, 
character? 

Vocational  contacts  are  made  through  the  vocational  counselor.  Once 
a  week  she  secures  an  outside  speaker  to  talk  to  the  freshman  group  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  her  (or  his)  own  particular  field 
of  work;  especially,  too,  the  preparatory  training  and  qualities  essential 
to  service,  happiness,  and  success  in  it.  This  is  supplemented  by 
classroom  work  in  vocational  civics  in  which  many  different  vocations 
are  investigated  and  discussed. 

In  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  vocational  guidance  gives  way  to 
educational  guidance  except  for  misfits;  for  problem  children;  and  for 
those  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  leaving  school.  These  cases  are 
dealt  with,  individually,  by  the  counselors. 

In  the  senior  year,  we  try  again  to  make  vocational  contacts,  and 
again,  under  the  direction  of  the  vocational  counselor.  At  least  half 
a  dozen  of  the  following  occupations  are  presented,  each  by  a  successful 
specialist  from  outside:  Advertising,  Commercial  Art,  Dental  Hygiene, 
Library  Work,  Newspaper  Reporting,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Secretarial 
Work.  In  addition,  some  of  the  higher  schools,  including  technical 
schools,  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  are  asked  to  present  their 
opportunities. 
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If,  instead  of  our  organization,  you  had  asked  me  to  give  you  our 
history,  then  it  would  have  been  quite  evident  that  we  had  just 
"growed;"  that  our  organization  had  gradualh^  developed,  and  was, 
indeed,  onlj^  an  answer  to  the  var3dng  and  imperative  needs  of  our 
twenty-six  nationalities, — hundreds  of  whom  were  already  gainfully 
emploj'ed,  after  school,  Saturday's,  and  in  summer;  in  factories,  in 
department  stores,  and  in  small  shops.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them 
speak  in  their  homes  a  language  other  than  English.  Thej'  vary  extra- 
ordinarilj^  in  ambition  and  in  abilitj',  they  come  from  widely  differing 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

It  is  not  great  Babylon  that  we  have  built, — it  is  a  Babylon  builded 
for  them — our  children — and  with  them, — and  it  is  still  in  process  of 
creation. 

Questions 

1.  Some  schools  combine  the  vocational  counselor  and  the  school  visitor. 
Is  this  a  good  plan? 

2.  Just  what  is  the  best  division  of  duties  between  the  two  school  officers? 

3.  Should  the  school  visitor  be  responsible  to  the  educational  and  vocational 
counselor  or,  if  not,  what  should  be  the  plan  of  school  organization? 

4.  Is  the  author  right  in  statmg  that  counseling  must  be  closely  related 
to  the  school  program  of  studies? 


CHAPTER  XI 

WHAT  IS  THE  GUIDANCE  EMPHASIS  IN  OUR  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS? 

By  a.  H.  Edgertox^ 

Note. — The  following  excerpts  have  been  selected  from  the  somewhat 
detailed  reports  which  are  contained  in  Chapter  I  of  Section  I,  Part  II, 
of  the  Twenty-third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Studj^  of 
Education.  These  data  have  been  secured  from  investigations  of  143 
large  and  small  public  school  systems. 

Of  the  various  guidance  and  counseling  activities  which  have  been 
provided  in  the  143  large  and  small  city  sj'stems  investigated  the  most 
important  provisions  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

I.  Collecting   occupational   information   and   making   it   available  to 

pupils: 

1.  Through  central  office  surveys,  source  bulletins,  opportunity 
literature,  etc. 

2.  Through  contact  with  emplojaiient  problems  of  junior  workers, 
etc. 

3.  Through  excursions,  reports,  posters,  and  charts  for  showing  indus- 
trial opportunities,  moving  pictures,  etc. 

II.  Interviewing    and    conferring    with    pupils,    parents,    and  others 

concerned  in  order: 

1.  To  assist  in  the  selection  of  courses  of  study  and  training  programs. 

2.  To  assist  pupils  in  the  study  and  choice  of  vocations. 

3.  To  assist,  through  the  services  of  the  placement  bureau,  those 
planning  to  drop  out  of  school. 

4.  To  consider  failures  referred  by  scholarship  conuuittees  or  others, 
to  determine  cause  and  possible  remedy  for  same. 

5.  To  assist  pupils  desiring  change  of  school  subjects  or  programs. 

6.  To  provide  groups  with  (a)  talks  on  occupations  in  general,  and 
(b)  talks  for  those  interested  in  specific  vocations. 

7.  To  counsel  students  desiring  working  permits  for  steady  employ- 
ment, for  after-school  work,  etc. 

8.  To  follow  up  and  help  adjust  graduates  and  former  students,  etc. 
1  Professor  of  Industrial  Education  and  Chairman  of  Department  of 

Industrial  Education  and  Applied  Arts,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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III.  Contributing    to    curriculum    building    and    the    adjustment    of 
pupils  to  meet  occupational  needs  and  interests. 

IV.  Recording    results    of    school    performance    and    measurements: 

1.  By  adapting  records  (psj'chological  tests,  self  analysis,  cumulative 
data)  to  educational  and  occupational  needs. 

2.  By  keeping  records  of  case  studies,  etc. 

V.  Acquainting  the  public  with  educational  problems: 

1.  Through  contact  with  prospective  students. 

2.  Through  parent-teacher  organizations. 

3.  Through  newspapers,  industrial  organizations,  commercial  clubs, 
etc. 

Current  Tendencies  in  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance 

Programs 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  an 
adequate  program  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance  requires 
continuous  and  systematic  counsel  with  children  during  their  entire 
school  attendance  above  the  sixth  grade  as  well  as  supervision  of  their 
early  employment  training  and  adjustment  periods.  Notwithstanding 
the  desirability  of  having  such  complete  provisions  in  the  public  schools, 
the  reports  pertaining  to  the  143  city  programs  indicate  clearly  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  emphasis  even  in  the  few  cities  where  such 
well-balanced  guidance  bureaus  or  departments  now  exist. 


T.ABLE  I. — The  Relation  between  the  Size  of  the  Cities  and  Their 

Corresponding    Provisions    for    Occupational    Studies,    School 

Counselors,  Place:\  ent  Officers,   and  Coordinators 


Population  of  cities 


Cities  having 
guidance 
activities 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Number  of  classes 
to  study  occupations 


Knglish, 

civics, 

practical 

arts,  etc. 


Separate 
credit 
courses 


Number  of 

school 
counselors 


Part 
time 


Full 
time 


Number  of 
placement 
officers  and 
coordina- 
tors 


Part 
time 


Full 
time 


10,000  to  15,000. 
15,000  to  100,000 
100,000  and  over. 
Totals 


11 

8 

10 

2 

6 

2 

9 

83 

58 

93 

82 

94 

35 

105 

49 

34 

116 

99 

111 

87 

53 

143 

100 

219 

183 

211 

124 

1()7 

3 

48 

61 

112 


The  relation  existing  between  the  size  of  these  cities  and  the  cor- 
responding provisions  for  occupational  studies,  school  coun.selors, 
placement  officers,  and  coordinators  and  shown  in  Table  I.     A  careful 
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study  of  these  data  reveals  several  varied  tendencies  in  current  practice. 
For  example,  although  a  number  of  schools  have  successfully  inaugurated 
separate  credit  courses  in  "occupations,"  "vocational  information," 
"vocational  civics,"  and  the  like,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
relative  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  practice  where  broad  and 
flexible  programs  of  enriched  studies  and  vital  experiences  are  offered, 
and  suitable  provisions  are  made  for  school  counseling.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  noted  that  large  numbers  of  these  schools  are  continuing  to 
offer  such  separate  courses,  either  because  of  their  faith  in  this  method, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  a  period  of  reorganization  and 
transition,  or  because  of  the  lack  of  feasibility  in  relieving  one  or  more 
school  representatives  sufficiently  to  become  responsible  for  group 
meetings,  individual  interviews,  etc.  At  any  rate,  nearly  all  are 
agreed  that  the  success  of  these  occupational  studies,  which  are  pre- 
sented either  through  separate  credit  courses  or  through  English,  civics, 
practical  arts,  and  the  like,  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  counselors  or  teachers  in  charge  and  the  provision 
for  collecting,  evaluating,  and  imparting  the  information  involved. 
Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  under  no  condition  should  these  con- 
siderations about  industrial,  commercial,  household,  agricultural,  and 
professional  occupations  be  made  incidental  instead  of  an  important 
and  functioning  part  of  the  whole  school  program. 

Notwithstanding  this  wide  difference  in  the  methods  of  procedure, 
these  schools  are  seriously  attempting  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  meet 
the  demands  for  efficient  service  as  members  of  families,  and  of  voca- 
tional and  civic  groups.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  indication  of 
this  slow  but  certain  reorganization  is  evidenced  bj^  the  splendid  relation- 
ships which  now  frequently  exist  in  the  same  school  sj^stem  between 
separate  courses  of  study  for  general  educational  purposes  and  for 
strictly  vocational  training  values.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large 
proportion  of  all  teachers  who  reported  regarding  the  practicability  of 
imparting  occupational  information  through  their  respective  general  and 
vocational  courses  stated  their  belief,  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis, 
(1)  that  pupils  should  have  a  general  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  methods  of  employment,  and  requirements  for  success  in  the 
important  divisions  of  occupations  (including  the  professions),  (2)  that 
thej'  should  have  a  fair  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  conditions  con- 
fronting persons  engaged  in  these  positions,  and  (3)  that  they  should 
become  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  relative  possibilities  that  are 
open  in  such  pursuits. 

The  relative  emphasis  which  these  143  cities  of  varying  population 
are  now  placing  upon  school  counseling,  training  programs,  placement 
activities,  and  follow-up  work  likewise  signifies  marked  differences  in 
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their  respective  provisions  for  educational  and  vocational  advisement. 
Figure  1  shows  the  distribution  of  these  public  school  systems  in  per 
cents  according  to  the  general  guidance  activities  provided.  In  other 
words,  of  these  143  departments  or  bureaus,  96  arrange  to  assist  all 
pupils  in  studying  and  choosing  vocational  possibilities;  74  attempt 
to  provide  all  pupils  with  educational  guidance  and  vocational  prepara- 
tion; 134  provide  systematic  employment  or  placement  systems;  11 
provide  systematic  employment  supervision  or  follow-up  work. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  with  few  exceptions,  these  school  systems  have 
done  little,  but  have  planned  much,  in  supervising  the  juniors'  contacts 
with  their  emploj^ers.     The  most  comprehensive  programs  have  assumed 
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Fig.   1. — Graph  showing  the  distribution  in  per  cent  of  the  143  public  school 
systems  according  to  the  general  guidance  activities  provided. 


some  responsibility  for  advisement,  placement,  and  adjustment  of  boj'S 
and  girls,  (1)  who  are  qualified  for  part-time  work,  (2)  who  desire  posi- 
tions upon  leaving  school,  or  (3)  who  wish  to  transfer  to  other  employ- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  permit-work  or  non-attendance  cases,  a  few 
departments  aid  pupils  in  securing  part-time  employment  while  attend- 
ing school,  and  likewise  follow  up  and  help  in  placing  any  person  (from 
approximately  15  to  20  years  of  age)  who  may  have  dropped  out  of 
school.  This  system  offers  constant  service  in  employment  and  training 
adjustment  for  junior  wage-earners  and  serves  as  a  cleuring-liouse  for 
information  needed  by  the  employers. 

The  detailed  provisions  for  vocational  and  educational  guidance  in 
the  379  junior  high  schools  and  the  256  high  schools  which  were  investi- 
gated, are  shown  in  Tal>le  II.     With  few  exceptions,  these  guidance 
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activities  are  provided  with  some  supervision  and  assistance  from  central 
bureaus  or  departments  of  the  board  of  education.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  assistance  is  provided  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Secondary  Schools. — The  rapid  growth  of  intermediate  schools  and 
junior  high  schools  represents  a  serious  attempt  to  help  all  pupils,  regard- 
less of  their  social  status  or  possible  life  work,  to  meet  the  new  and 
changing  demands  for  many-sided  service  as  members  of  families  and 


Table   II. — Detailed    Provisions   for    Vocational  and  Educational 

Guidance  in  635  Secondary  Schools   (379  Junior  High  Schools 

AND  256  High  Schools)*  through  Assistance  from  Bureaus, 

Departments,  and  Other  Agencies 


Guidance  activities  provided 


Schools  using  services 


Number       Per  cent 


Surveying  local  occupational  opportunities  and 
requirements  to  some  extent 

Studying  results  of  these  data  and  other  reports  of 
investigations 

Testing  pupils'  abilities  and  interests  in  various  ways 

Assisting  individual  pupils  in  choosing  vocational 
possibilities 

Offering  vocational  training  programs 

Assisting  all  pupils  in  selecting  educational  possi- 
bilities   

Offering  vocational  placement  for  part-time  and 
full-time  employment 

Providing  some  form  of  employment  supervision 
and  follow-up 


244 


38.5 


171 

27 

212 

33 

351 

61 

489 

77 

537 

84.5 

440 

68 

195 

31 

*  The  schools  which  defer  occupational  considerations  until  late  in  the  high  school  period 
are  dealing  with  selected  groups  of  pupils. 

of  vocational  and  civic  groups.  Such  growing  tendencies  to  respect 
group  needs  and  individual  differences  in  public  education  have  resulted 
in  various  provisions  for  partial  differentiation  (from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  school  day)  during  the  junior-high-school  period. 

This  reorganization  of  upper-grade  curricula  aims  to  use  all  of  the 
available  resources  in  preparing  children  to  make  proper  choices  and 
adjustments,  and  to  help  them  to  determine  their  own  future  careers. 
Consequently,  these  schools  are  concerned  with  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  whom  they  succeed  in  encouraging  to  remain  in  school  for  training 
until  they  are  sufficiently  well  prepared  to  choose  and  enter  professional, 
commercial,  industrial,  household,  and  agricultural  occupations  adapted 
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to  their  likes  and  abilities.  These  objectives  assume  that  both  social 
and  psj^chological  needs  of  early  adolescence  should  be  respected  by- 
giving  appreciative  insight  into  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of 
representative  experiences  to  explore,  discover,  and  develop  tendencies, 
aptitudes,  and  abilities  for  understanding  and  doing,  as  well  as  managing 
and  developing  interests  and  powers,  in  keeping  with  the  general  aims 
and  purposes  of  their  respective  junior-high-school  organizations. 
Several  schools  even  insisted  that  this  objective  could  not  be  accom- 
plished fully  unless  provision  is  made  for  freedom  in  choice  and  for 
individual  experimentation. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  of  general  conditions  and  problems  in  choos- 
ing life  work  and  preparing  adequately  for  it,  other  schools  place  much 
emphasis  upon  group  excursions  to  local  establishments,  and  student 
reports  on  investigations  of  type  occupations.  The  best  of  these  reports 
include  such  important  considerations  as  nature  of  work,  main  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  qualifications  and  training  needed,  possibilities 
and  requirements,  remuneration,  hours  of  work,  seasonal  demands, 
entrance  age,  time  required  to  learn  duties,  permanence  of  occupations, 
and  deficiencies  of  workers.  Where  reliable  survej^s  are  made  and  careful 
studies  are  provided,  these  student  reports  are  invaluable  in  helping  pupils 
to  form  sound  judgments  relative  to  the  character  and  future  of  positions 
open  to  them.  As  the  occasion  requires  it,  pupils  arc  brought  into 
contact  with  reliable  reading  matter,  unbiased  specialists,  or  whatever 
other  sources  of  information  may  be  most  needed  at  the  time.  In  some 
cities,  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade,  simple  but  effective  cumula- 
tive records  are  used  advantageously,  to  record  such  inferences  as  teachers 
and  others  have  based  upon  school  performances  and  activities  carried 
on  outside  of  school. 

It  is  believed  by  a  number  of  these  teachers  and  counselors  that  the 
significance  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  which  are  fostered  by  pupils  of  this 
age,  as  well  as  their  corresponding  relation  to  abilities  and  inabilities,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  guidance  and  counsel  to  be 
given  both  during  the  period  of  school  attendance  and  during  the  period 
of  early  employment  training  and  adjustment.  Although  .some  promis- 
ing psychological  devices  and  tests  have  been  developed  for  measuring 
general  intelligence,  mechanical  aptitudes,  general  knowledge,  trade 
knowledge,  and  skill,  it  is  believed  by  a  considerable  number  that 
there  is  no  better  method  in  u.se  at  present  for  discovering  capacity 
related  to  the  tj'pes  of  experience  represented  in  the  school  than  to  observe 
the  degree  of  success  and  failure  resulting  from  each  division  of  the  school 
performance. 

Knowledge  of  the  employment  possibilities  and  requirements  for  the 
various  divisions  of  professional,  commercial,  industrial,  household,  and 
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agricultural  occupations  is  considered  essential;  however,  the  schools 
are  not  concerned  merely  with  the  suitability  of  children  for  given 
positions.  In  the  last  analysis,  they  insist  that  they  are  obligated  to 
ascertain  the  suitability  of  such  available  positions  for  the  boys  and 
girls  in  question.  Not  only  do  some  of  the  most  progressive  schools 
provide  a  broad  program  of  studies  with  opportunity  for  each  pupil 
to  explore,  discover,  and  develop  any  special  capacity  for  understanding, 
doing,  and  managing  projects,  but  they  also  furnish  related  infor- 
mation for  maturing  the  pupil's  judgment  of  present-day  problems  and 
relationships. 

Beginning  in  the  seventh  grade,  the  pupils  in  many  cities  of  over  10,000 
population  are  having  short  exploration  periods  in  a  number  of  unit 
courses  involving  interesting  and  profitable  experiences,  while  they  are 
continuing  their  studies  in  several  subjects  often  with  other  differentiated 
groups  of  students.  This  plan,  including  reliable  information  and  sys- 
tematic counsel,  frequently  gives  pupils,  counselors,  and  teachers  some 
sane  basis  for  the  future  adjustment  of  courses  and  the  selection  of  life 
work.  When  the  study  of  occupations  is  based  upon  factual  material, 
rather  than  upon  opinion,  which  naturally  is  variable,  pupils  are  better 
enabled  to  enter  their  life  careers  with  some  vision  of  the  vocational 
opportunities  and  emploj'ment  requirements  that  constitute  an  intelli- 
gent choice.  Experience  in  several  schools  has  demonstrated  bej'ond 
doubt  that  this  procedure  has  been  an  incentive  for  causing  a  number  of 
pupils  to  continue  through  the  ninth  grade  and  to  enter  the  senior  high 
school.  In  such  cases  it  is  reported  that  they  usually  choose  courses 
more  intelligently  and  make  progress  from  the  outset. 

This  guidance  emphasis  is  favored  by  301  of  the  379  intermediate  and 
junior  high  schools  which  have  recently  reported  from  21  states  on  the 
different  activities  now  being  offered  to  their  seventh-,  eighth-,  and  ninth- 
grade  pupils.  The  majority  of  these  schools  report  that  they  are  making 
no  special  attempt  to  emphasize  proficiency  in  specific  occujDations  as 
low  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This  is  mainlj^  because  of  their 
increasing  conviction  that  occupations  offer  little  to  boys  and  girls  under 
sixteen  j^ears  of  age.  During  this  period  the  chief  emphasis  is  rather  to 
help  all  pupils  to  develop  a  reasonable  amount  of  perspective  and  reason- 
ing power  in  connection  with  life  situations,  as  a  basis  for  purposeful 
election  of  courses,  proper  choices  of  occupations,  and  later  adjustments  in 
employment. 

Part-time  or  Continuation  Schools. — As  the  efficiency  of  part-time 
education  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  development  of  an  effective 
sj^stem  of  coordination  and  guidance  for  paralleling  the  individual 
instruction,  the  counselor  provisions  usually  are  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  programs  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  continuation  schools. 
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Following  the  general  exploratory  courses  and  occupational  considera- 
tions in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  from  which  these  junior 
workers  have  come,  the  studies,  interviews,  conferences,  and  talks  in 
continuation  schools  are  usually  reported  to  become  more  intensive  and 
to  give  increasing  attention  to  the  presentation  of  facts  in  keeping  \\ath 
the  varied  interests  and  abilities  of  the  learners.  To  meet  this  urgent 
need  for  extending  school  service,  a  growing  number  of  schools  are 
including  worth-while  investigations  and  analyses  of  local  occupational 
pursuits  in  order  to  secure  up-to-date  information  concerning  current  con- 
tlitions  and  demands.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  for  the  vast  majority 
of  pupils  of  compulsorj'  attendance  age,  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
to-day  is  for  sufficient  first-hand  information  with  which  to  judge 
relative  requirements  and  opportunities  in  suitable  callings  or  vocations. 


T.\BLE  III. — Main  Types  of  Guidance  Actd^ities  Provided  for  Pupils  by 
Teachers,  Counselors,  and  Coordinators  in  178  Part-tlme  Schools 


Kinds  of  guidance  offered 


Part-time  schools 


Number       Per  cent 


Initial  interviews,  and  conferences  for  classifying 
pupils  and  for  encouraging  serious  consideration  of 
occupational  problems 

Follow-up  and  adjustment  of  pupils 

Group  meetings  for  talks  by  specialists 

Related  vocational  information  imparted  through 
courses  and  activities  in  social  science,  English, 
etc 

Cooperative  checking  of  students'  records 

Cooperation  with  all  agencies  which  reach  parents 
and  children,  or  investigate  home  and  working 
conditions,  etc 

Cooperation  with  placement  officers  and  coordina- 
tors   


149 

83.5 

55 

31.0 

82 

46.0 

109 

01.5 

39 

22.0 

137 

77.0 

123 

69.0 

In  a  large  number  of  the  178  part-time  schools  investigated  the 
teachers,  sponsors,  and  counselors  provide  individual  and  group  confer- 
ences for  stimulating  all  pupils  enrolled.  Again,  tlie  success  of  this  part 
of  the  vocational  guidance  program  seems  to  be  determined  largely  by 
the  training  and  experience  of  those  in  charge,  as  well  as  by  the  provision 
made  for  c(jllecting  and  imparting  the  information  involved.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  considerations  in  clu)osing  an  occupation  and  pre- 
paring adequately  for  it,  first-hand  surveys  of  local  establishments  and 
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reports  on  investigations  of  typical  divisions  in  occupations  are  helping 
many  pupils  to  form  sound  judgments  concerning  the  character  and  the 
future  of  positions  which  are  open  to  them. 

The  main  types  of  guidance  provided  for  these  junior  workers  by  teach- 
ers, counselors,  and  coodinators  in  the  178  part-time  schools  investi- 
gated, are  shown  in  Table  III.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  wide  difference 
in  emphasis  is  being  given  by  these  junior  continuation  schools  to  the 
several  kinds  of  guidance  offered  in  a  few  of  them.  For  example, 
occupational  information  or  vocational  guidance  instruction  is  consid- 
ered of  first  importance  by  certain  schools;  others  give  more  stress  to  the 
continuation  work  which  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  progress  of  the' 
individual  on  his  job;  still  others  give  major  attention  to  the  vocational 
instruction  for  specific  training  in  commercial  or  industrial  pursuits. 
In  several  cases  the  coordinators,  with  the  aid  of  the  teachers  and 
counselors,  have  successfully  connected  the  school  activities  with  those 
of  the  occupational  pursuits.  These  coordinators,  visiting  the  boys 
and  girls  where  they  are  employed,  check  up  their  progress  in  school 
and  in  emplo3mient,  recommend  adjustments  in  school  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industrj^,  assist  in  laying  out  training  courses  in  employment 
to  parallel  the  school  work,  and,  when  a  child  is  found  to  have  outgrown 
a  job,  recommend  desirable  changes  in  employment. 

General  Summary 

For  a  number  of  years  the  demand  for  systematic  guidance  and  coun- 
sel has  not  been  lacking  in  large  and  small  secondary  schools.  The 
urgent  needs  of  pupils  for  choosing  suitable  schools,  courses  of  study, 
and  subjects  of  instruction,  and  also  for  gaining  information  about 
possibilities  and  conditions  in  selected  occupations,  have  challenged 
our  best  teachers  in  modern  schools  to  give  limited  individual  and  group 
advisement  by  means  of  interviews  and  conferences  and  through  various 
school  experiences.  But  until  recently  vocational  guidance  in  the 
schools  investigated  was  considered  incidental  rather  than  a  definite 
and  functioning  part  of  the  whole  school  organization.  In  fact,  until 
a  few  years  ago  everj'^  one  in  general  and  no  one  in  particular  had  been 
charged  with  this  twofold  responsibility  (1)  for  aiding  individual  pupils 
in  choosing  educational  and  vocational  advantages,  and  (2)  for  imparting 
worth-while  knowledge  of  occupational  opportunities  and  employment 
requirements.  The  results  of  such  hit-or-miss  practices  usually  have 
failed  to  provide  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils,  for  the  purposeful  election  of  courses,  for  the  intelligent  choices 
of  life  callings,  and  for  the  most  satisfactory  adjustments  in  emplo3'ment. 
In  each  one  of  the  cases  investigated  it  has  been  obvious  that  the  success 
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of  the  guidance  program  has  depended  not  only  upon  the  qualifications 
and  the  experience  of  those  directly  responsible  for  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling,  but  also  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  for 
collecting,  interpreting,  and  using  needed  occupational  data  relating 
to  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  household,  or  professional 
callings. 

The  social  and  economic  needs  of  to-day  seem  to  call  for  provisions 
in  instruction  and  guidance  which  aim  (1)  to  challenge  and  develop 
the  pupil's  aptitudes  and  capacities  and  (2)  to  train  and  educate  him  for 
the  many-sided  demands  which  the  future  is  expected  to  make  upon 
him.  These  demands  assume  that  all  public  school  systems  will  attempt 
to  provide  curricula  for  aiding  pupils  who  continue  their  school  work 
to  plan  their  programs  more  wisely  in  secondary  and  higher  education, 
and  also  for  helping  those  who  might  find  it  advisable  or  necessary  to 
leave  school  with  a  minimal  amount  of  preparation  to  choose  their 
respective  procedure  more  thoughtfully  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
increasing  numbers  of  teachers  and  administrators  insist  that  no  public 
school  sj^stem  is  complete  today  unless  it  makes  adequate  provision  for 
aiding  each  boy  or  girl  in  selecting  a  suitable  occupation  and  preparing 
properly  for  it. 

The  rapid  growth  of  intermediate  and  junior  high  schools  in  this 
country  and  the  subsequent  development  of  specialized  curricula  in  a 
number  of  senior  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  several  separate  vocational 
or  trade  schools,  represent  a  serious  attempt  to  assist  all  children, 
regardless  of  their  social  status  or  possible  life  work,  in  meeting  these 
current  and  changing  demands  for  many-sided  service.  This  growing 
tendency  to  respect  individual  differences  by  providing  varying  degrees 
of  differentiation  in  instruction  and  guidance  during  the  secondary 
school  period  implies  that  pupils  should  be  provided  with  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  experience  which  will  assist  them  in  establishing  those  habits, 
attitudes,  and  appreciations  that  are  found  to  contribute  most  to  the 
daily  conduct  of  worthy  citizens,  intelligent  consumers,  and  efficient 
producers. 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  between  present  guidance  activities  and  what 
should  be  provided?  Arc  the  five  most  impnrt;iiit  activities  outlined  in 
this  chapter  really  the  most  important? 

2.  How  should  the  reorganization  of  curricula  bi-  rrlatcd  to  rtlucational  and 
vocational  guidance? 

3.  Is  the  part-time  or  continuation  school  a  valuable  field  for  vocational 
guidance  as  compared  with  the  junior  high  school? 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE     HIGH     SCHOOL    PRINCIPAL'S     RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  OF  THE 
ADOLESCENT 

By  Edward  Ryne arson ^ 

The  principal  organized  agencies  for  the  guidance  of  our  youth  are 
the  home,  the  various  welfare  societies,  the  church,  and  the  school.  In 
an  increasing  number  of  homes  there  have  come  changes  that  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  parents.  The  few  waking  hours  spent  by  the  father 
at  home,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  mother,  who  is  occupied  during  the 
same  long  hours  either  in  business,  in  welfare  or  club  work,  deprive  the 
children  of  that  close  contact  needed  in  guiding  them  past  the  shoals. 
Most  parents  do  not  care  about  knowing  the  requirements  of  the  various 
occupations  nor  do  they  have  access  to  the  information  necessary  to  fit 
them  to  be  counselors  of  their  own  children. 

Much  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  different  locahties  by  those  inter- 
ested in  welfare  work.  Too  often,  however,  it  is  done  by  the  research 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  work  in  order  to  get  his  degree  or  material 
for  an  article  or  book.  Again,  many  of  the  workers  do  their  assigned 
tasks  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner.  In  every  community  there  are 
people  who  are  eager  to  take  up  any  new  work  that  brings  them  into 
prominence  in  the  society  columns  under  the  guise  of  uplift  work.  They 
often  are  volunteer  workers  and  hence  are  often  irregular  and  spasmodic 
in  their  work.  Their  motive  may  be  commendable  and  for  a  period  of 
time,  usually  a  short  one,  they  are  very  enthusiastic  and  work  overtime. 
The  wire-edge  soon  wears  off.  There  are  a  few  welfare  organizations, 
however,  that  are  at  work  constantly  and  consistently  and  are  doing  a 
wonderful  piece  of  work.  For  many  reasons  the  church  does  not  have 
much  influence  in  guiding  the  youth  in  the  selection  of  life  work.  The 
church  authorities  have  so  little  direct  contact  with  the  j^outh  that  they 
do  not  establish  that  close  relationship  necessary  to  beget  confidence 
and  comradeship.  The  agency  specially  organized  and  equipped  for 
guidance  is  the  school.     All  of  these  agencies  should  unite  with  the 

'  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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school  to  reach  all  the  young  people.  All  these  agencies  united  will 
not  be  able  in  some  cases  to  overcome  the  guidance  given  by  outside, 
unorganized  agencies,  such  as  companions,  environment,  advertisements 
in  papers,  and  by  unscientific  mental  analyses  by  persons  for  commercial 
profit. 

The  try-out  courses,  the  general  shop,  the  organized  activities  of  the 
junior  high  school,  afford  many  opportunities  to  the  pupil  to  acquaint 
himself  with  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of  a  few  occupations. 
Even  if  he  makes  no  choice,  or  if  his  choice  is  changed  afterwards,  he  is 
getting  valuable  information  about  different  occupations  which  will  be 
useful  when  he  does  make  his  choice.  He  should  acquire  methods  by 
which  to  analyze  the  different  occupations.  He  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish an  occupation  that  offers  a  comparatively  large  initial  salarj' 
but  has  little  or  no  educative  value,  or  does  not  prepare  the  worker  for 
the  higher  positions,  from  an  occupation  that  may  offer  a  lower  wage 
for  the  learner  but  affords  opportunities  to  learn  the  man}-  processes 
and  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  higher  positions.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  the  child  to  have  at  least  a  high  school  training  before 
he  makes  a  choice  of  his  life  work.  Alice  Barrows,  in  her  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City,  said,  "Vocational  Guid- 
ance should  mean  guidance  for  training  and  not  guidance  for  jobs." 
Allen  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  sa3's,  "You  cannot  make  the 
most  of  a  child  vocationally,  unless  you  have  made  the  most  of  him 
educationally. " 

It  is  scarcely  necessarj^  to  explain  that  college  preparatory  classes  do 
need  vocational  guidance,  that  all  children  of  well-to-do  parents  will  not 
remain  in  school  and  therefore  will  need  to  be  placed  in  positions,  and 
that  the  department  of  vocational  guidance  is  not  primarily  for  those 
who  wish  temporary  work.  Placement  is  an  important  part  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  work  of  the  department.  If  it 
does  not  attempt  to  fit  the  work  and  worker,  or  if  it  does  not  follow  up 
the  boy  or  girl  in  the  work,  there  is  not  much  guidance. 

It  is  also  perfectly  obvious  that  we  cannot  by  any  mental  test  foretell 
the  one  occupation  for  each  child.  However,  it  is  probably  true  that 
there  are  certain  levels  of  intelligence  for  certain  classes  of  occupations. 
Since  many  occupations  require  the  same  degree  of  general  intelligence, 
the  difference  in  qualifications  is  not  intellectual.  Trade  and 
occupational  tests  may  be  devised  that  will  differentiate  the  aptitudes 
more  closely  than  any  tests  we  now  have.  While  there  are  4,000 
different  occupations,  there  are  tests  for  only  two  of  these,  one  for  the 
aeronaut  and  one  for  the  musician.  Again,  we  must  not  confuse  trade 
tests  with  guidance  tests.  There  are  many  ([ualities  necessary  to 
success  that  cannot  be  measured,  such  as  perseverance  and  honesty. 
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Business  and  industry  are  trjdng  to  lessen  the  amount  of  loss  by  the 
turnover  of  employees  caused  by  the  number  of  changes.  Many  high 
schools  are  attempting  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  greatly  lessen,  the  large 
number  of  transfers  among  the  courses  and  the  small  army  of  "drop- 
outs." Where  a  careful  explanation  of  the  content  of  the  different 
curricula  offered  and  the  object  of  each  has  been  given  before  the  chil- 
dren enter  high  school,  fewer  have  asked  fpr  transfers,  fewer  have  failed, 
and  more  have  entered  the  high  school.  Providence,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  places  are  doing  some  excellent  publicity 
work.  The  school  systems  doing  this  kind  of  work  might  find  much 
help  by  pooling  their  methods.  Some  may  say,  "We  are  doing  this, 
but  we  do  not  call  it  guidance. "  This  is  just  my  point:  guidance  is  not 
a  fad.  It  has  been  given  more  or  less  b}''  ever}^  parent  and  teacher, 
priest  and  preacher,  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  the  foundation  and 
superstructure  of  the  school.  In  some  localities  there  is  a  very  narrow 
conception  of  vocational  guidance,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  plan  whereby 
children  are  to  be  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work  prematurely. 
Vocational  guidance  is  just  the  opposite  of  this.  The  children  should  be 
"exposed"  to  the  influences  of  the  right  kind  of  schools  as  long  as  they 
can  derive  profit  from  it.  When  our  curricula  are  planned  to  meet  the 
needs,  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  interests  of  our  pupils,  our  schools 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  respect  we  covet.  Every  high  school  principal 
shudders  many  times  every  year  when  he  sees  the  throngs  that  drop 
out  of  school  during  the  early  adolescent  years.  Man}^  of  these  have  only 
finished  the  sixth  grade.  Most  of  these  will  join  our  illiterate  class 
within  a  few  years. 

More  strict  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  law.s  will  increase 
the  attendance,  but  the  schools  must  adapt  the  present  curricula  to  the 
needs  of  these  pupils  or  make  new  ones.  The  secondary  schools  of 
America  are  very  largely  made  by  the  attitude  and  policy  of  their  princi- 
pals and  head-masters.  There  is  no  disputing  this  fact.  Then  it 
behooves  each  of  us  to  study  most  seriously  the  adolescent  in  order  that 
we  may  meet  our  responsibilities.  We  must  keep  him  in  school  for  a 
longer  period.  We  must  guide  him  in  his  preparation  that  he  may 
guide  himself  in  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 

Should  we  shun  vocational  education?  By  no  means.  If  we  believe 
that  additional  schooling  is  desirable,  we  must  make  it  worth  while. 
The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  is  justified 
in  its  recommendation,  "  (1)  that  secondary  schools  admit,  and  provide 
suitable  instruction  for,  all  pupils  who  are  in  anj^  respect  so  mature  that 
they  would  derive  more  benefit  from  the  secondary  school  than  from 
the  elementary  school;  (2)  that  the  continuation  school  should  be 
included  in  a  true  comprehensive  high  school;  and  (3)  that  the  high 
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school  should  make  it  as  easy  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  return  to  school  as 
it  was  for  him  to  leave."  On  vocational  education  the  Commission 
says:  "Vocational  education  should  equip  the  indiAddual  to  secure  a 
livelihood  for  himseh  and  those  dependent  on  him,  to  serve  societ}^  well 
through  his  vocation,  to  maintain  the  right  relationships  toward  his 
fellow-workers  and  society,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  in  that  voca- 
tion his  own  best  development.  This  ideal  demands  that  the  pupil 
explore  his  o"mi  capacities  and  aptitudes  and  make  a  survey  of  the 
world's  work  to  the  end  that  he  may  select  his  vocation  wisely.  Hence, 
an  effective  program  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  essential.  Unless  plans  for  such  guidance  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated and  continuously  exercised,  the  efforts  of  the  school  in  behalf  of 
the  youth  in  its  charge  will  be  largelj'  misdirected." 

"Who  would  attempt  to  compare  the  importance  of  the  conservation 
of  our  youth  and  manhood  with  that  of  our  natural  resources?  And 
yet  are  we,  the  one  class  of  men  and  women  of  this  countrj^  specially 
fitted  for  the  work,  studying  this  educational,  economic,  and  social 
problem  in  all  of  its  ramifications  as  assiduously  as  our  economists 
studj'  their  problems?  To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  no  greater  chal- 
lenge issued  to  thinking  secondary  school  principals  than  to  lessen,  or 
possibly  eliminate,  the  precipitous  abruptness  of  the  descending  curve 
of  school  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period. 

The  study  of  the  2-45,000  sixteen-,  seventeen-,  and  eighteen-year  old 
employed  boys  of  the  state  of  New  York,  made  by  Howard  G.  Burdge, 
has  been  recently  published  by  the  New  York  Alilitar}^  Training  Com- 
mission, under  the  title  of  "Our  Boj's."  This  study  will  furnish  food 
for  thought  for  many  j-ears.  The  information  was  obtained  from  these 
boys  as  they  assembled  for  a  course  of  citizenship  training  prescribed 
by  the  State  MUitary  Commission.  It  was  found  that  30  per  cent  left 
school  before  they  were  fifteen,  70  per  cent  before  they  were  sixteen,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year  more  than  90  per  cent  had  left  school; 
25  per  cent  dropped  out  before  completing  the  seventh  grade,  50  per  cent 
before  completing  the  eighth  grade,  and  90  per  cent  before  completing 
the  first  year  of  high  school.  Reports  from  the  Inter-Church  World 
Movement  show  that  boys  desert  the  Sunday  schools  at  the  same  ages, 
and  the  leaders  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  report  that  most  boys 
drop  out  of  the  scout  troops  before  reaching  sixteen.  And  neither  is 
the  employer  able  to  check  the  boy  labor  turnover.  A  small  percentage 
may  leave  school  because  of  financial  necessitj'  and  other  causes,  but 
the  main  reason  is,  "There  is  in  these  boys  some  impeUing  force  wliich 
is  creating  for  them  a  new  vision  of  life  and  filling  them  with  a  desire  to 
become  independent  and  self-supporting."  These  boys  are  honest  in 
giving  other  reasons;  they  do  not  recognize  the  real  reason.     Even  after 
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they  leave  day  school,  very  few  ever  attend  any  other  school.     The  very 
word  school  is  a  "red  rag"  to  many  of  these  boys;  they  hate  school. 

The  study  says:  "You  might  as  well  throw  the  Greek  alphabet  on  the 
floor  and  expect  to  pick  up  an  Odyssey, "  as  to  expect  these  inexperienced, 
aimless,  uncounseled  boys,  50,000  or  one-fifth  of  whom  have  no  father 
as  a  guardian,  and  12,500  or  one-twentieth  of  whom  have  neither  father 
nor  mother  as  a  guardian,  to  obtain  by  accident  the  kind  of  employment 
best  suited  to  their  growth  and  development  as  citizens  and  wage  earners. 

^^^lat  these  boys  really  need  and  crave  is  sane,  sympathetic,  individual 
counsel,  guidance,  and  leadership,  beginning  with  the  seventh  year  and 
continuing  with  them  throughout  that  trying  period  after  they  have 
left  school.  If  our  schools  and  welfare  organizations  will  seek  counselors 
of  the  Big  Brother  type,  free  from  all  other  duties,  and  have  it  under- 
stood that  they  are  not  "advisers  "  or  givers  of  "advice  "  but  are  friendly 
coaches,  always  ready  to  listen  sympathetically  and  eager  to  give  a  lift, 
man}"-  a  boy  will  remain  longer  in  school  and  when  he  leaves  will  land  on 
his  feet  at  once.  His  job  will  be  ready  for  him  and  suited  to  his  mental 
and  physical  makeup. 

There  may  be  some  difference  in  the  statistics  from  various  sections 
of  the  country,  but  these  figures  will  hold  in  most  sections.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  sixteen-year-old  boys  are  out  of  school,  seven-eighths  of  all 
seventeen-year-old  boys,  and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  eighteen- year-old 
boys.  This  entire  study  is  a  challenge  to  the  curriculum  makers  and 
administrators  of  our  secondarj^  schools  of  America.  The  great  problem 
is  to  get  the  adolescent  to  accept  the  mature  point  of  view.  Is  it  possible 
to  get  these  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others?  How  can  these 
immature  people  be  made  cognizant  of  their  hidden  mental  and  moral 
powers?  These  immature  citizens  must  be  counseled  and  guided  at 
every  step  during  these  years  fraught  with  so  many  dangers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  almost  infinite  possibilities  on  the  other.  You  say  at 
once:  "We  cannot  have  vocational  guidance;  it  wUl  cost  more  money." 
Yes,  that  is  true.  The  self-binder  cost  more  than  the  cradle,  the  electric 
light  more  than  the  tallow-dip,  the  automobile  more  than  the  one-horse 
shay.  But  is  there  any  one  who  would  wish  to  forego  the  present-day 
conveniences?  We  do  not  look  at  the  cost  of  investments;  we  look  at 
the  dividends  and  the  returns,  at  the  sale  of  the  stock  or  at  the  maturity 
of  the  bonds.  If  playgrounds  lessen  the  need  of  prisons,  we  need  not 
object  to  them  on  account  of  first  cost.  The  more  money,  time,  and 
thought  spent  in  proper  guidance  of  our  children  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  less  will  be  the  cost  to  industry  and  society  for  correc- 
tion, punishment,  and  mere  inefficiency  later. 

Vocational  counselors  will  cost  additional  salaries,  but  if  they  stop 
the  changing  of  courses,  keep  the  adolescents  in  school  for  a  longer 
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period  by  studying  the  capacities,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  home  environ- 
ment of  the  individual  pupil,  adjust  his  school  tasks,  study  with  him 
life  occupations,  follow  him  as  he  tries  to  fit  himself  in  with  the  customs 
of  the  work-a-day  world,  talk  or  intercede  with  his  employer —  if  a  Big 
Brother  counselor  does  all  of  these  things,  will  he  not  earn  his  salary  in 
saving  labor  turnover,  in  preventing  misfits  in  life  careers,  and  in  making 
a  purer  and  safer  citizenship?  No  one  expects  the  principal  or  the 
counselor  to  do  all  of  this  work.  The  most  successful  work  is  done  when 
the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  high  school  is  united  in  its  enthusiasm 
for  guidance.  One  way  in  which  the  teaching  force  of  many  of  our  high 
schools  have  helped  is  for  each  teacher  to  discuss  the  value  of  his  subject 
with  his  pupils  during  the  week  when  the  subjects  are  chosen  for  the 
following  year.  Pupils  often  ask  searching  questions  about  the  subjects, 
and  teachers  do  some  real  guidance  work. 

In  fact,  this  may  be  called  educational  guidance.  All  education  is 
guidance  of  some  form — civic,  moral,  health,  vocational,  or  all  com- 
bined. Educational  guidance  is  the  conscious  arrangement  of  the 
stimuli  of  the  school,  of  the  extra-curriculum  activities,  and  of  as  many 
other  influences  as  possible,  that  will  call  into  action  the  best  of  all  the 
inherited  powers,  utilize  the  best  of  the  environmental  forces,  and 
develop  the  will  in  right  directions. 

In  this  paper  we  have  brieflj^  discussed  the  following: 

1.  The  school  is  the  one  organization  that  is  specifically  fitted  to  do 
systematic,  continuous  guidance.  In  other  words,  guidance  is  the  sole 
reason  for  the  school. 

2.  The  object  of  vocational  guidance  is  not  to  prescribe  a  vocation 
for  the  child,  but  to  get  the  parents,  teachers,  and  child  "to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  choice  of  a  vocation  organized  information  and  organized 
common  sense;"  not  to  decide  for  the  child  what  he  shall  do,  but  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessary  information  so  that  he  can  choose  wisely. 

3.  In  photography  snapshots  usuallj''  give  flat  pictures;  time  exposure 
is  neces.'^ary  to  give  detail,  definition,  and  depth  to  a  jiicture.  The  same 
law  holds  in  regard  to  impressions  on  the  mind.  ".Short  cuts"  through 
school  often  result  in  superficial  education. 

4  Placement  is  only  one  part  of  vocational  guidance,  ])ut  getting  jobs 
is  never  to  be  considered  its  main  function. 

5.  The  employer  and  the  school  should  understand  each  other  bet- 
ter. The  employer  should  make  more  use  of  the  school  records  of  his 
applicants,  and  the  school  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
employer  could  give  it  many  practical  suggestions  which  would  make 
the  school  subjects  more  attractive  and  helpful  to  the  child. 

6.  The  secondary  school  principal  is  challenged  to  provide  suitable 
courses  for  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people;"  to  see  that  "every 
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member  of  a  democratic  society  shall  get  all  the  education  and  that  sort 
of  education  for  which  as  a  free  spiritual  agent  in  the  relation  of  citizen 
he  has  the  capacity  and  need." 

7.  The  principal  must  think  of  the  leisure  time  of  his  future  men  and 
women  and  must  offer  guidance  suitable  for  the  avocation. 

8.  Vocational  education  must  not  be  sidetracked.  Whether  we  will 
or  no,  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  pupils  will  enter  the  unskilled, 
semi-skilled,  or  skilled  labor.  Does  the  school  bear  any  responsibility 
for  the  kind  of  workers  or  citizens  they  will  become? 

9.  Again  the  conservation  of  human  beings  challenges  every  educator. 
Shall  we  give  it  up? 

10.  Very  little,  if  anything,  worth  while  comes  haphazardly.  Intelli- 
gent guidance  is  absolutely  necessary. 

11.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  counselor's  work  in  dollars  if  he 
keeps  only  one  child  in  school?  Don't  say  we  cannot  afford  one  more 
salary. 

12.  The  vocational  guidance  program  ought  to  be  so  complete  that  it 
will  be  working  at  every  point  in  the  pupil's  career  rather  than  at  a  few 
specific  times. 

Questions 

1.  Criticize  the  author's  position  that  guidance  cannot  be  given  successfully 
in  the  home  or  by  volunteer  workers. 

2.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  educational  and  vocational 
guidance? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  common  mistakes  made  in  a  program  of  vocational 
education  which  does  not  take  account  of  vocational  guidance? 

4.  Suppose  a  promising  young  counselor  is  offered  a  high  school  prin- 
cipalship.  Do  you  think  he  should  accept  the  position  if  he  is  primarily 
interested  in  vocational  guidance?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  What  wa\'s  can  be  devised  for  measuring  the  financial  values  in  voca- 
tional guidance? 

6.  OutUne  a  plan  for  your  community  by  which  employers  and  schools 
can  cooperate. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

OUTSTANDING    DEMANDS    FOR    GUIDANCE    IN    CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

By  Harold  H.  Bixler^ 

In  this  paper  I  shall  interpret  the  term  guidance  in  a  broad  way,  and 
shall  discuss  the  outstanding  demands  for  guidance  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  several  units  of  school  organization. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades 

First  in  the  school  life  of  the  child  come  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades.  But,  j'ou  ask,  what  guidance  could  possibly  be  needed  by  the.  e 
httle  tots?  When  the  percentage  of  non-promotions  in  the  first  grade 
rises  to  30  and  40  per  cent,  as  it  does  in  many  schools,  the  guidance 
problem  is  obvious.  Think  of  the  discouragement,  the  stigma  of  failure 
that  at  once  stamps  these  impressionable  children.  What  can  we  do 
about  it?  The  child  cannot  be  passed  up  if  he  has  not  mastered  the 
course  of  study.  Authorities  tell  us  that  the  one  big  reason  for  failure 
in  the  first  grade  is  low  mentality.  Is  that  a  hopeless  obstacle?  No. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  school  we  must  test  and  classify  these  children 
according  to  their  ability.  Perhaps  it  is  not  feasible  or  desirable  to  give 
intelligence  tests  to  every  first-grade  child,  but  certainly  the  demand  is 
there.  If  we  cannot  test  them,  we  can  obtain  teachers'  ratings,  especially 
if  the  child  has  been  in  kindergarten.  On  the  basis  of  such  ratings  of 
past  and  present  teachers,  plus  hitelligence  test  results,  the  first-grade 
children  can  be  classified  into  three  or  more  groups.  You  may  call  them 
fast,  average,  and  slow;  superior,  average,  and  inferior;  X,  Y,  and  Z,  or 
whatever  you  please.  The  point  is  that  scientific  guidance  demands  that 
the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  be  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive abilities.  I  like  the  term  "three-track  course  of  study,"  and  the 
implied  analogy  to  three  trains  proceeding  to  the  same  destination.  The 
rate  of  progress  may  differ,  but  the  load  to  be  carried  certainly  must. 
Another  important  phase  of  guidance  in  the  primary  grades  is  the 
development  of  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  workers  of  the  world. 

1  Director  of  Guidance  and  Re.searcli,  Atlanta  Pulilic  Schools,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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In  these  early  years  much  may  be  done  to  develop  an  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  "butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker." 

Upper  Elementary  Grades 

As  the  child  progresses  through  the  grades  and  arrives  in  the  fourth, 
the  need,  as  well  as  the  opportunity,  for  additional  guidance  is  presented. 
As  the  time  approaches  when  a  large  percentage  of  children  drop  out  of 
school,  it  is  fitting  that  some  occupational  information  be  presented. 
Geography,  English,  Civics,  and  even  Arithmetic,  offer  splendid  possi- 
bilities for  correlating  the  work  of  the  classroom  with  the  work  of  the 
world.  Projects  and  trips  to  neighborhood  industries  stimulate  interest 
and  inform  the  child. 

In  the  sixth  grade  we  find  the  next  outstanding  demand  for  guidance. 
The  sixth  is  a  critical  grade.  In  the  normal  course  of  events  many  over- 
age pupils  reach  their  fourteenth  birthday  and  leave  school.  In  many 
systems,  furthermore,  the  junior  high  school  makes  a  logical  break  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade.  For  these  reasons  there  should  be  a  definite 
vocational  civics  course  at  this  time.  A  text  should  be  provided,  and 
not  less  than  sixty  minutes  per  week  devoted  to  this  study.  I  would  not 
recommend  that  the  teacher  urge  a  definite  choice  of  vocation,  although 
the  pupil  may  well  be  thinking  along  those  lines.  A  self-analysis  card 
is,  indeed,  desirable  at  this  time.  Furthermore,  a  cumulative  record 
card  ought  to  be  started  not  later  than  the  sixth  grade.  ^Manj'  cities,  to 
be  sure,  such  as  Cincinnati,  begin  their  cumulative  record  in  the  kinder- 
garten. This  is  not  always  feasible.  However,  every  city  would  find 
it  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  start  in  the  sixth  grade  a  cumulative 
record  that  would  follow  through  with  the  student  to  graduation.  In 
Atlanta  we  call  this  record  the  Vocational  Guidance  Information  Card. 
On  the  face  of  the  card  the  pupil  supplies  certain  personal  data,  including 
his  tentative  choice  of  vocation,  the  subjects  he  likes  best  in  school,  his 
work  interests,  if  any,  together  with  any  honors,  etc.,  he  has  won  in 
school  or  outside.  The  back  of  the  card  carries  the  teachers'  ratings  in 
seven  selected  qualities,  and  other  pertinent  information,  test  scores, 
and  recommendations.  These  cards  transferred  to  the  junior  high  school 
have  proved  of  inestimable  value.  Not  only  do  they  assist  in  classifying 
the  entering  pupil,  but  they  are  indispensable  for  counseling,  both 
educational  and  vocational. 

Junior  High  School 

The  junior  high  school  has  well  been  termed  the  "boiling  point"  of 
guidance.  If  there  is  one  time  in  the  child's  life  when  guidance  is  needed 
more  than  another,  it  is  in  the  junior  high  school  period.     Wise  guidance 
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will  steer  many  a  child  past  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  of  the  adolescent 
age.  If  the  opportunity  is  lost,  the  child  may  be  irreparably  injured. 
WTiat  are  some  of  the  features  of  a  guidance  program  that  will  meet 
this  demand  for  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school?  We  may  enumerate 
the  following: 

1.  Classification  of  students  on  the  basis  of  abihty. 

2.  Classification  of  students  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age  and 
social  age. 

3.  Adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  and  abihty  of  these 
groups. 

4.  Try-out  or  exploratory  courses. 

5.  Vocational  information  classes. 

6.  Counseling. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  points.  Classi- 
fication is  even  more  essential  in  the  junior  high  school  than  in  the 
elementary  schools.  IMany  pupils  have  reached  the  limit  of  their 
ability  in  academic  subjects  and  should  have  a  curriculum  composed 
largely  of  industrial  arts  subjects.  Trj'-out  courses  should  be  pro- 
vided in  industrial  arts,  household  arts,  and  business  practice,  in  addi- 
tion to  academic  subjects.  Otherwise,  election  of  courses  becomes  a 
farce.  The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  vocational  education 
realize  now  that  the  blind  choice  of  vocational  courses  has  done  much 
harm.  But  we  cannot  give  try-out  courses  for  all  vocations.  Since 
choice  of  electives  necessitates  a  tentative  choice  of  vocation,  we  must 
impart  to  all  pupils  information  about  the  opportunities  and  demands 
of  the  vocational  world.  Experience  in  many  cities  has  proved  that 
such  information  courses  can  best  be  given  as  a  distinct  course,  with  a 
teacher  who  can  specialize  in  that  field,  and  a  textbook.  Counseling 
is  needed  on  every  hand  in  the  junior  high  school.  We  may  suggest 
the  following  types  of  pupils  who  need  counsel: 

1 .  The  pupil  uncertain  about  his  choice  of  electives. 

2.  The  prospective  drop-out. 

3.  The  pupil  who  is  failing  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

4.  The  pupil  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

5.  The  socially  maladjusted  pupil. 

Some  of  this  counseling  may  be  done  in  groups,  but  personal  inter- 
views by  trained  counselors  are  essential  in  most  cases. 

Senior  High  School 

In  the  senior  high  school  the  big  guidance  problem  is  to  advise  the 
student  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  courses  of  study.  Tliis  is  especially 
true  of  a  cosmopolitan  high  school.  In  a  city  which  has  specialized  high 
schools  and  trade  schools  this  phase  of  guidance  should  be  provided 
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when  the  student  leaves  junior  high  school.  As  the  time  approaches 
when  most  students  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  the  problem  of  vocational 
choice  becomes  more  acute.  The  choice  of  college  or  other  higher  educa- 
tional courses  faces  the  senior,  and  this  choice  is  often  complicated  by 
personal  or  sentimental  reasons. 

Continuation  School 

Every  large  city  is  facing  the  problem  of  educating  the  young  worker. 
State  laws  in  many  places  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of  workers 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  or  even  18.  These  young  people  are 
in  school  only  a  few  hours  each  week.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  give 
them  a  vision  of  their  vocational  possibilities,  and  to  provide  such 
guidance  and  vocational  training  as  they  need. 

The  older  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  guidance  and  education,  too. 
Opportunity  schools,  night  schools,  and  Smith-Hughes  classes  of  all 
kinds  are  the  open  door  to  larger  usefulness  and  success.  The  counselor 
with  this  group  of  people  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  immediate 
results  of  his  guidance  in  the  happiness  and  success  of  a  once-discouraged 
misfit. 

Placement 

The  grim  necessity  of  finding  jobs  is  an  urgent  call  for  guidance. 
In  large  cities  placement  cannot  be  handled  most  successfully  by  the 
school  counselors.  The  proper  solution  to  this  problem  demands  a 
central  placement  office.  This  office  should  have  a  monopoly  both  of 
emploj^ers  seeking  help  and  employees  seeking  jobs.  Only  thus  can 
efficiency  be  gained.  Centralized  placement  of  juniors,  that  is,  of 
young  persons  under  21,  is  in  operation  in  many  cities.  In  Atlanta  we 
have  gone  a  step  further  and  consolidated  all  placement  agencies. 
There  may  be  some  objections  to  mixing  the  young  with  the  old  job- 
seekers.  They  mingle  in  the  business  world — why  not  in  the  employ- 
ment office?  The  efficiency  of  this  consolidation  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Atlanta. 

Conclusion 

We  have  seen  the  demands  for  guidance  in  the  several  units  of  scliool 
organization.  In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  certain  outstanding 
demands  for  guidance  of  a  general  sort.  First  of  all,  I  would  make  an 
appeal  for  the  personal  touch  in  guidance.  The  actual  face-to-face 
contact  with  individuals  needing  guidance  is  far  more  important  than 
lectures,  pamphlets,  or  other  impersonal  modes  of  attack.  In  line  with 
this  suggestion,  counselors  and  other  workers  in  the  field  of  guidance 
should  aim  for  more  service  and  less  research.     No  one  depreciates  the 
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value  of  research,  but  at  this  stage  in  development  we  need  more  per- 
sonal contacts,  more  interviews,  and  more  service. 

Finally,  the  idea  of  guidance  must  be  "sold"  to  school  administrators, 
to  teachers,  and  to  the  public.  The  guidance  movement  will  succeed 
only  in  so  far  as  we  obtain  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  all. 

Questions 

1.  Why  do  we  need  a  guidance  program  in  Ivindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades? 

2.  "\Mi3'  should  there  be  a  vocational  information  course  in  the  si.xth  grade? 

3.  Whj'  do  we  need  cumulative  Guidance  records?     What  information 
should  they  contain? 

4.  What  are  the  features  of  a  complete  Guidance  program  in  a  Junior  High 
School? 

5.  Suggest  plans  for  imparting  vocational  information  in  the  Junior  High 
School. 

6.  Mention  some  types  of  pupils  who  need  counsehng  in  any  Junior  High 
School. 

7.  What  are  the  chief  guidance  problems  of  the  Senior  High  School? 

8.  Why  is  guidance  needed  in  continuation  and  night  schools? 

9.  How  shall  placement  service  be  organized  in  a  large  city?     Small  city? 
10.  What  are  the  outstanding  demands  for  guidance  in  your  school  system? 


CHAPTER  XIV 
VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE   IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

By  Alexander  J.  Inglis^ 

I  suppose  that  we  all  tend  to  become  victims  of  our  own  ways  of 
thinking,  victims  of  systems  and  victims  of  words;  and  I  think 
nowhere,  perhaps,  are  we  more  likely  to  do  that  than  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. There  was  a  certain  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon 
sometime  in  the  past,  who,  speaking  on  this  subject,  invented  some  new 
terms  that  he  emplo5^ed  when  studying  philosophy.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  are  certain  tendencies  of  thought,  certain  dispositions  to  think 
along  certain  lines  that  we  all  are  likely  to  fall  into.  I  remember  that 
he  spoke  of  the  ideals  of  the  tribe  and  the  tendencies  to  follow  the  line 
of  thought  that  someone  else  has  set  down  for  us,  the  tendencies  to 
follow  certain  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of  our  own.  He  spoke  first 
of  the  ideals  of  the  tribe,  second  of  the  ideals  of  the  kin,  as  represent- 
ing certain  fallacies  that  we  are  likely  to  fall  into.  Third  are  the  ideals 
of  the  market  place,  and  he  tried  to  outline  at  that  time  the  methods 
by  which  we  tend  to  deceive  ourselves  in  thinking.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  suggest  that  we  ought  to  add  a  fourth  group  to  those  tendencies. 
It  is  about  time  to  recognize  that  there  are  ways  of  thinking  that  we 
tend  to  fall  into  when  we  begin  to  talk  of  educational  matters.  As  fast 
as  we  build  up  a  certain  line  of  thought  we  tend  to  become  the  victims 
of  it  and  keep  all  our  thinking  inside  of  it.  That  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  almost  all  phases  of  education.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning  for 
us  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  of  education 
as  a  whole,  and  particularly  when  we  stop  to  think  of  this  problem  of 
vocational  guidance.  There  are  many  people  who  entertain  the  greatest 
distrust  of  vocational  guidance  and  of  any  kind  of  guidance.  I  usually 
find  that  their  opposition  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of 
what  the  whole  thing  means.  That  is  a  very  common  tendency. 
When  a  person  has  a  very  strong  opinion  for  or  against  a  thing,  it  is 
usually  because  he  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  it  is  all 
about. 

1  Late  Professor  of  Education,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard 
University. 
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Some  of  us  think  vocational  guidance  and  educational  guidance  are 
some  sort  of  hocus-pocus  by  which  we  analyze  the  vocational  bumps  of 
cliildren.  For  the  most  part  I  think  we  tend  to  look  upon  them  as 
something  outside  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  Most  of  you  prob- 
ably have  not  stopped  to  think  of  just  what  it  means.  It  is  best  to  go 
back  to  fundamental  principles  sometimes  and  get  rid  of  the  terminology 
which  we  use.  I  think  we  need  to  stop  and  think  of  what  we  actuallj'' 
mean  by  education.  When  we  do  that  I  think  we  shall  see  the  rightful 
place  of  vocational  guidance  or  any  other  kind  of  guidance  in  education 
and  in  the  school.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  of  course,  all  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  through  education  is  to  direct  or  divert  or  control  in 
some  way  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  those  human  beings  that 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  are  victims  of  our  particular  form  of  educa- 
tion. That  is  fundamentally  what  we  are  doing,  and  primarily  educa- 
tion is  really  a  matter  of  guidance  and  direction.  We  speak  of  it 
primarily  as  teaching,  but  it  is  very  far  from  that.  Education  is  not 
teaching,  and  a  person  who  is  a  teacher  only  in  the  sense  of  providing 
information  and  furnishing  certain  material  is  very  far  from  being  an 
educator. 

The  process  of  education,  if  we  examine  it  carefully,  we  shall  find  has 
four  or  five  important  phases.  In  the  first  place,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
the  most  important  and  most  fundamental  purpose  that  we  have  in 
education  is  to  learn  the  pupil.  I  am  using  the  term  "learn"  now  in 
the  correct  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  astounding,  realh^  when  we  stop 
to  think  of  it,  how  ready  we  are  to  say  what  we  should  do  and  how  we 
should  do  it.  How  much  time  we  spend  in  the  trade  of  teaching  and 
how  little  time  and  trouble  we  spend  to  find  out  something  about  those 
we  are  to  teach.  We  must  learn,  then,  something  about  these  children. 
That  is  our  first  step  in  education.  Learn  the  pupil — not  the  pupils — 
because  every  individual  child  is  a  problem  all  by  himself,  in  many 
ways.  The  first  principle  of  education  or  of  vocational  guidance  or 
any  other  kind  of  guidance  is  to  learn  the  pupil  and  find  out  what  are 
his  interests  and  his  potential  abilities;  to  find  out  what  he  knows  and 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  where  he  is  heading  for.  Then  we  can 
start  in  to  develop  him. 

In  the  second  place,  after  we  have  learned  the  pupil  to  some  extent 
as  a  changing  clement,  our  next  job  is  to  try  to  develop  in  that  child 
some  sort  of  ability  to  do  something;  we  speak  of  it  as  motivation,  a 
rather  high-sounding  term.  That  is  certainly  the  next  step  after  we 
have  found  out  something  of  what  his  tastes  are,  what  his  abilities  and 
inclinations  are;  we  must  motivate  the  child,  make  him  have  an  interest, 
show  him  the  various  opportunities  that  lie  before  him,  find  out  what 
he  wants  to  do,  what  he  can  get  interested  in,  bring  him  into  contact 
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with  the  various  educational  materials,  with  the  various  things  that 
stand  in  the  school  for  the  phases  of  life  outside  the  school,  and  bring  to 
him  as  wide  a  variety  of  choice  as  possible.  We  must  develop  him  as 
far  as  possible,  find  out  his  abilities,  and  learn  something  of  his  capacities, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  some  intelligent  basis  for  judging  what  his 
possibilities  are.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  consider,  with  the  problem 
of  learning  the  child,  the  problem  of  motivating  the  child  and  of  teaching 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 

AVe  are  inclined  to  become  victims  of  our  own  system  of  thinking,  of 
our  own  administrative  systems,  of  mere  words  even.  Most  of  us  to-day, 
when  we  think  of  the  work  of  the  school,  think  of  it  in  terms  of  teaching, 
in  the  very  narrow  sense  of  the  term  as  meaning  the  setting  before  chil- 
dren of  certain  forms  of  information,  giving  them  certain  drills  and 
certain  processes.  We  need  to  look  back  and  think  what  we  mean  by 
the  process  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Is  it  a  matter  of  teaching?  It 
is  not,  of  course.  A  very  essential  point,  and  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  education  to-day,  is  to  recognize  that  we  are  not  teachers  in  that 
narrow  sense  and  that  education  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  intelligence.  One  of  the  primary  duties  is  to  learn 
the  child,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know  about  him  to  develop  those 
interests  and  fill  those  needs  that  are  essential  if  he  is  to  be  successful 
in  modern  life,  and  finally,  to  present  to  him  and  bring  him  into  contact 
with  those  processes  and  principles  we  usually  think  of  as  teaching. 

If  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  what  our  system  should  be 
concerned  with,  we  see  clearly  that  when  we  consider  the  question  of 
guidance  we  are  considering  not  something  which  is  to  be  added  to 
education,  not  something  which  exists  outside,  but  something  which  is 
really  in  the  very  center  of  education  itself.  When  we  speak  of  guid- 
ance, therefore,  we  are  speaking  of  an  integral  part  of  education,  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  it. 

It  is  irritating  to  have  a  teacher  speak  only  of  being  a  teacher  of  a 
particular  subject.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  natural  terminology  to  use. 
It  maj^  be  in  my  particular  case  or  your  particular  case  mathematics, 
science,  or  what  not;  but  we  need  to  look  back  of  it  and  see  that  we  are 
teachers  of  human  beings.  We  must  forget  that  we  are  teachers  of 
subjects.  We  shall  find  that  the  question  of  vocational  guidance  and 
of  all  sorts  of  guidance  is  really  a  part  of  and  running  in  and  out  of  almost 
every  phase  of  education;  because  most  of  the  people  who  are  concerned 
with  vocational  guidance  are  recognizing  that,  as  far  as  the  school  is 
concerned,  vocational  guidance  is  only  one  part,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, of  a  larger  thing  which  we  call  guidance,  which,  in  addition  to 
vocational  guidance,  includes  moral  guidance,  social  guidance,  and  edu- 
cational guidance  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term. 
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The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  vocational  guidance  or  any  other 
form  of  guidance  is  not  something  apart  from  education  as  we  ordinarily 
consider  it,  but  rather  that  we  have  made  the  mistake  a  great  many 
times  in  the  past  of  limiting  our  thinking  to  a  kind  of  education  which 
excluded  the  important  elements  of  learning  the  pupil  and  then  helping 
him  to  find  his  abilitj',  helping  to  guide  him.  That  is  why  we  think  of 
vocational  guidance  or  guidance  in  general  as  something  quite  apart 
from  the  school  instead  of  being  a  part  of  it.  We  find  a  dangerous 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  not  thought  deeply  to  regard 
vocational  guidance  as  a  piece  of  machinery  added  to  the  regular  admin- 
istration of  work  in  the  school,  and  educational  guidance  as  a  matter  of 
advising  a  child  rather  than  fundamentally  a  matter  of  education  itself. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  special  application  of  our  topic  to  secondary 
schools.  I  should  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  guidance,  even  vocational 
guidance,  is  restricted  to  any  particular  stage  of  the  educational  system. 
The  question  of  the  particular  balance,  the  question  of  the  particular 
direction  which  guidance  is  going  to  take,  the  particular  form,  the 
relative  stressing,  etc.,  may  be  affected  perhaps  by  the  particular 
stage  with  which  we  are  dealing;  we  work  from  the  very  lowest  to  the 
very  highest.  However,  surely  the  problem  of  anj^  rather  direct  tend- 
ency toward  vocational  guidance  and  many  forms  of  educational  guid- 
ance, as  well  as  moral  and  social  guidance,  takes  on  peculiarly  important 
aspects  when  we  get  into  the  later  years  of  the  school  system,  where 
there  is  differentiation  of  curriculum,  differentiation  of  subject  matter, 
when  we  begin  to  let  students  divide  themselves  off  into  different  lines 
of  work;  surely  there  we  come  to  the  critical  point  and  must  consider 
vocational  guidance  very  seriously. 

Along  about  the  end  of  the  elementary  school,  perhaps  sometime  in 
May  or  June,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  when  we  are  getting  ready 
to  send  forth  from  the  elementary  school  a  large  number  of  pupils  who 
are  going  on  to  secondary  school,  we  send  around  a  little  card  to  them 
and,  according  to  the  particular  school  system,  ask  them  to  determine 
what  curriculum  they  are  going  to  take  up  in  September,  or  ask  them 
to  decide  the  particular  school  that  they  are  going  to  attend.  We  ask 
children  to  make  the  most  important  educational  choice  of  their  whole 
career  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  important  vocational  decision  of 
their  entire  career,  on  the  basis  of  what?  On  the  basis  of  a  little  bit  of 
information  we  give  them  in  tlie  school  catalogue  or  circular  of  the  high 
school;  on  the  basis  of  the  most  scattering  information  that  may  come 
to  us  and  that  they  may  get  themselves  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
various  forms  of  life  problems.  Is  that  a  reasonable  procedure?  I 
submit  that  it  is  a  very  unreasonable  procedure.  In  some  way  we  must 
advise  and  lielp  them  make  an  intelligent  choice.     I  am  getting  rather 
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tired  of  these  terms,  "practical  man"  and  "practical  work."  One 
definition  of  a  practical  man  is  that  he  is  a  man  who  imposes  upon  his 
children  and  grandchildren  the  same  kind  of  errors  that  were  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  parents  and  his  grandparents.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  we  intend  to  do  some  of  this  work  in  a  "practical  way" — that  is, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  learn  about  it  and  without  giving  the 
children  any  opportunity  to  test  out  themselves  and  find  out  something 
of  their  own  abilities  or  to  develop  their  own  interests. 

What  does  that  mean?  Those  of  you  who  are  following  the  tendency 
toward  reorganization  which  we  ordinarily  speak  of  as  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education,  because  it  occurs  in  the  upper  end  of  the  school 
system,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  junior  high 
school,  know  that  one  of  the  fundamental  reforms  that  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  is  the  provision  for  as  great 
an  amount  of  educational  exploration  as  may  be  feasible,  with  due 
regard  to  other  problems  that  are  confronted  at  that  time;  the  attempt 
to  make  far  better  provision  for  what  we  ordinarilj^  call  the  exploratory 
function;  to  provide  children  with  broader  and  richer  forms  of  educa- 
tional contacts,  so  that  they  for  themselves  may  develop  interests,  may 
learn  something  of  their  own  limitations  and  capacities  as  far  as  certain 
walks  of  life  are  concerned;  so  that  we  ourselves,  when  we  advise  chil- 
dren, may  have  a  tangible  basis  of  experience,  so  that  we  may  advise 
them  what  sort  of  subject  matter,  what  sort  of  education  is  necessary  if 
they  are  to  follow  a  commercial,  an  agricultural,  or  any  other  kind  of 
calling.  We  are  trying  to  reorganize  secondary  education  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  avoid  that  absurd  form  of  education  which  I  illus- 
trated a  moment  ago  when  I  said  that  we  called  upon  children  to  make 
the  most  important  choice  of  their  career  with  almost  no  opportunity 
whatever  to  become  intelligent  about  their  own  capacity,  to  learn 
something  about  the  fields  that  would  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
special  form  of  education  which  they  are  looking  forward  to  in  high 
school. 

l^  Again,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  subject  matter  planned  for  the 
secondary  school,  definite  regard  is  being  paid  to  the  development  of 
educational  material  which  will  stress  not  merely  the  intellectual 
comprehension  within  certain  fields  of  knowledge  but  which  will  have  in 
mind  also  the  development  of  abilities  and  tendencies,  ideals  and  stand- 
ards, with  respect  to  those  fields. 

I  have  grown  to  feel  that  there  is  verj^  grave  need  of  a  more  adequate 
recognition  of  a  diagnostic  function  in  those  earlier  grades,  so  that  before 
the  child  comes  to  make  a  rather  definite  educational  decision,  even 
though  a  temporary  one,  he  shall  have  some  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted _with  what  the  problem  really  means.     The  organization 
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of  the  junior  high  school  is  very  far  from  meaning  an  early  fixing  of  voca- 
tional choice;  it  means  rather  a  postponement.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  junior  high  school  to  provide  a  form  of  education  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  children  in  the  senior  high  school  to  go  rather  definitely 
toward  a  given  mark  which  has  been  shown  very  clearly  to  be  a  desir- 
able one  by  the  early  education.  There  is  no  possible  waj^  entirely  to 
avoid  making  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  curriculum,  or  schools; 
but  we  can  arrange  the  educational  S3'stem  so  that  if  there  must  be 
mistakes  of  that  sort  we  can  make  it  possible  for  children  to  get  over 
their  educational  measles  before  it  is  too  late,  and  in  junior  high  school 
test  out  and  try  out  abilities  to  some  extent  so  that  when  the}^  make 
their  choice  it  is  less  likely  to  be  wrong,  and  when  they  embark  on  their 
vocational  curriculum  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  real  choice  than  a  tem- 
porary whim.  In  dealing  with  these  forms  of  vocational  guidance  we 
are  not  dealing  with  something  that  lies  outside  the  school  system,  but 
with  something  which,  properly  conducted,  is  primarilj^  a  matter  which 
concerns  every  phase  of  the  school  work.  Vocational  guidance  is  possi- 
ble only  when  we  have  so  organized  the  educational  system  that  we  can, 
through  the  student's  own  work,  give  him  a  chance  to  discover  his  own 
capacity,  test  out  his  own  needs,  develop  some  ambition,  and  arouse 
some  interest  that  will  really  mean  effective  work  when  he  gets  on  to 
the  later  work  in  school,  or  outside  of  school,  or  in  college. 

Questions 

1.  Is  Professor  IngUs  right  in  stating  that  guidance  is  an  important  element 
►    in  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education? 

2.  WTiy  has  vocational  guidance  been  so  often  neglected? 

3.  WTiat  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  teachers  should  pay  attention  to 
persons  and  personal  relations  rather  than  to  subjects? 

4.  WTiat  further  reorganizations  are  necessarj^  for  the  proper  organization  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  in  secondary  schools? 


CHAPTER  XV 

GUIDANCE  AND  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

By  Richard  D.  Allen^ 

In  the  summer  of  1923  the  late  Professor  Alexander  Inglis  presented 
to  a  group  of  superintendents  a  statement  of  the  causes,  purposes,  and 
principles  involved  in  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
secondary  schools.  As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  he  prepared  an  outline 
which  is  both  complete  and  stimulating.  This  outline  is  reproduced 
below  in  order  to  point  out  the  need  of  guidance  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Although  not  mentioned  by  name,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  careful- 
study  of  the  desires,  needs,  and  abilities  of  each  pupil  and  a  program  of 
indi\'idual  guidance  are  involved  in  practically  every  point.  Professor 
Inglis'  outline  is  in  three  parts:  Part  I,  Factors  Which  Have  Led  to 
Plans  for  Reorganization;  Part  II,  Purposes  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion OF  Secondary  Education;  and  Part  III,  Principles  Deter- 
mining the  Content  of  Secondary  School  Courses. 

]Many  of  the  most  important  developments  in  recent  educational 
progress  have  resulted  from  the  recognition  of  the  factor  of  individual 
differences.  It  is  this  factor  upon  which  any  program  of  guidance  must 
be  based.  The  older  ideal  of  "The  same  educational  opportunities 
for  all"  has  given  way  to  a  new  slogan:  "Equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  each  according  to  his  individual  needs,  abilities,  and  desires."    | 

Here,  however,  as  always  in  the  history  of  education,  ideals  and 
theories  have  been  far  in  advance  of  practice.  The  actual  reorganiza- 
tion of  secondary  education  is  not  yet  a  reality  except  in  a  few  of  the 
most  favored  schools.  The  reason  is  clear:  The  curriculum  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  various  individuals  until  means  are  provided  for 
studying  these  needs  and  making  the  proper  individual  adjustments. 
No  program  can  be  made  out  for  the  countrj^  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  state 
or  city  as  a  whole,  except  in  the  broadest  sense.  States,  cities,  and 
localities  have  their  own  individual  needs,  as  do  individual  pupils. 
Consequently  the  entire  reorganization  of  secondary  education  must 
depend  upon  and  must  await  the  development  of  principles,  methods, 

1  Director  of  Research  and  Guidance,  Providence  Public  Schools,  Provi- 
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and  instruments  for  individual  guidance.  Guidance  is  fundamental  to 
the  organization  of  any  plan  of  education  which  is  to  be  adapted  to 
individual  needs. 

Guidance  has  too  often  been  considered  as  relating  only  to  the  place- 
ment of  the  pupil  in  employment,  or  to  the  giving  of  advice  to  individual 
pupils  by  a  counselor  at  the  time  of  leaving  school  or  of  entering  upon  a 
course  of  vocational  training.  Superintendents  and  principals  too  often 
feel  that  they  can  turn  over  such  tasks  to  specialists  and  need  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems  involved.  There  is,  however,  a 
growing  realization  that  guidance  means  far  more  than  placement  or 
individual  ad\dce — that  it  is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  all  pupils  in 
the  educational  system  and  that  we  cannot  make  the  most  of  any  pupil 
vocationa,lly  unless  we  have  made  the  most  of  the  pupil  educationally. 

In  order  that  this  point  of  view  may  be  more  fully  appreciated,  let  us 
examine  each  of  the  factors  which  Professor  Inglis  mentions  in  detail. 
We  have  printed  the  text  of  his  outline  in  heavy  type  throughout. 

Part  I.     Factors  Which  Have  Led  to  Plans  for  Reorganization 
1.  Changes  in  the  Character  of  the  Secondary  School  PopiUation 
(Compare  Inglis,  Alexander,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Chapter 
IV): 

(a)  Numerical  increase :  1890—309,996  pupils,  or  5.0  per  100  of  the 
total  population;  1900—649,  953  pupils,  or  8.5  per  1,000  of  the  total 
population;  1910—1,115,326  pupils,  or  12.3  per  1,000  of  the  total 
population;  1920—2,041,308  pupils,  or  19.0  (about)  per  1,000  of  the 
total  population. 

(b)  Qualitative  change  from  a  relatively  homogeneous  and  select 
group  to  a  group  fairly  representative  of  the  general  population  with 
respect  to  intelligence,  economic  status,  and  social  status — as  hetero- 
geneous as  American  society. 

Unquestionably  the  great  increase  in  the  percentage  of  children  enter- 
ing high  school  and  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  high  school  group 
make  necessary  the  offering  of  a  wide  choice  of  subjects.  Mistakes, 
discouragement,  failures,  and  waste  of  time,  monej^,  and  effort  invariably 
result  when  choices  are  made  by  pupils  without  intelligent  direction  by 
trained  advisers  who  have  a  knowledge  of  individual  abilities,  the 
principles  of  guidance,  and  an  understanding  of  young  people — educators 
who  are  specialists  in  young  human  beings,  not  in  subject  matter.  Such 
a  statement  seems  almost  axiomatic,  and  yet  in  few  cities  has  such 
provision  been  made. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  add  these  duties  to  those  of  teachers  who 
are  already  overburdened  with  regular  programs,  or  to  appoint  teachers 
to  take  care  of  such  matters  without  giving  them  training  and  assistance 
in  the  use  of  the  new  instruments  which  have  been  devised  for  individual 
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measurement.  The  principles  and  methods  of  guidance  have  been 
developed  ah-eady  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  busy  principal 
who  makes  the  claim  that  he  can  take  care  of  the  guidance  of  his  pupils 
in  addition  to  all  of  his  other  duties,  thereby  admits  that  he  does  not 
understand  what  is  involved  in  an  efficient  guidance  program. 

2.  Changes  in  Social  Organization,  in  Social  Institutions,  and  Social 
Needs   (Chapters  IX-X) : 

(a)  The  increased  complexity  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
organization  demands  a  higher  level  of  trained  intelligence. 

(b)  The  change  toward  an  increased  democratic  control  has  placed 
greater  responsibility  on  the  individual  citizen. 

(c)  Other  agencies  (industry,  the  home,  the  community  life,  the 
church,  etc.)  have  lost  much  of  their  educational  value  and  effectiveness. 

Who  can  doubt  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  such  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  pupils  as  a  modern  high  school  includes,  an 
effective  guidance  program  is  fundamental?  Side  by  side  in  the  class 
are  (1)  pupils  who  have  the  best  social  advantages,  and  pupils  who 
have  been  almost  wholly  denied  even  a  minimum  of  social  advantages; 
(2)  pupils  whose  vocational  futures  will  be  taken  care  of  largely  by  their 
parents,  and  pupils  who  have  no  parents  or  whose  parents  can  offer 
little  or  no  help;  (3)  pupils  who  by  ability  and  experience  are  natural 
leaders  in  extra-curriculum  social  activities,  and  pupils  who  need  lead- 
ership and  who  must  gradually  be  developed  to  become  leaders  in  limited 
fields.  There  is  in  this  field  alone  sufficient  material  for  intensive 
research  in  educational  guidance,  social  guidance,  and  moral  or  character 
guidance,  as  well  as  in  vocational  guidance.  Some  very  effective  work 
in  this  broad  type  of  guidance  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  high  schools 
of  Detroit  where  for  many  years  one  full-time  teacher,  or  house  principal, 
has  had  charge  of  the  guidance  of  a  single  group  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  pupils  for  their  entire  four-year  course.  When  other  com- 
munities are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  such  worth-while  work,  we  may 
expect  progress  in  guidance  such  as  cannot  be  expected  from  untrained 
volunteers  who  are  not  permitted  to  specialize  in  guidance. 

3.  Changed  Conceptions  of  the  Function  of  Secondary  Education: 
Largely  in  recognition  of  factors  1  and  2  has  come  a  change  in  our 

conceptions  of  the  function  of  secondary  education — from  a  conception 
(partly  unconscious)  that  secondary  education  was  suited  and  designed 
for  the  intellectually  superior  to  the  conception  that  the  opportunity  of 
secondary  education  should  be  afforded  to  each  citizen  according  to  his 
capacities,  interests,  and  willingness  to  make  the  necessary  effort. 
This  statement  is  so  closely  dependent  upon  a  guidance  program  that 
comment  is  unnecessary.  These  "changed  conceptions  of  the  function 
of  secondary  education"  will  remain  vague  ideals,  however,  until  each 
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high  school  shall  frankly  face  its  problems  of  guidance  by  putting  these 
ideals  into  a  program  of  action.  The  time  has  come  when  many  of 
our  ideals  must  be  taken  from  the  clouds  and  brought  down  to  earth. 
To  do  so  advisers  must  be  employed,  trained,  and  permitted  to  specialize 
in  educational  guidance. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  Factors  of  Retardation  and  Elimination  (Chap- 
ter IV) : 

While  conditions  have  improved  within  recent  years,  the  facts  are 
that: 

(a)  About  30  per  cent  of  all  pupils  are  one  or  more  years  retarded; 
(b). Fewer  than  one-half  of  all  children  ever  reach  the  ninth  grade; 

(c)  Fewer  than  one -sixth  of  all  children  ever  reach  the  twelfth 
grade; 

(d)  Of  pupils  entering  the  ninth  grade  not  more  than  forty  per  cent 
ever  reach  the  twelfth  grade,  and  fewer  are  graduated. 

The  two  items  of  retardation  and  elimination  on  the  one  hand,  and 
acceleration  and  remaining  in  school  on  the  other  hand,  may  easily  be 
discovered  by  a  study  of  the  age-grade  tables  in  almost  any  school  sys- 
tem.    The  extremes  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  are  two  or  more  j^ears  retarded 
fail  to  reach  the  senior  year  in  high  school;  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
those  who  are  two  years  accelerated  usuallj^  graduate  from  high  school 
and  a  very  large  majority  of  them  enter  college.  According  to  the  late 
Dean  Husband,  of  Dartmouth,  60  per  cent  of  these  underage  students 
continue  their  education  in  professional  schools  after  lea\'ing  Dartmouth 
College. 

These  statements  represent  only  the  extremes;  important  inferences 
may  be  drawn  from  statistics  concerning  pupils  between  these  extremes. 
In  fact,  by  a  study  of  facts  tchich  are  easily  accessible  it  is  possible  to 
anticipate  with  a  surprising  accuracy  most  of  the  guidance  problems  of 
pupils  two  years  before  they  become  so  acute  as  to  result  in  elimination  from 
school. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  Factor  of  Individual  Differences  (Chapter  III) : 

(a)  In  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  are  found  pupils  ranging  in  native 
intelUgence  all  the  way  from  the  border-line  of  the  moron  to  the  border- 
Une  of  genius:  certainly  from  80  I.  Q.  to  over  125  I.  Q.  in  almost  any 
school  system.  In  the  later  grades  even  these  ranges  are  the  usual 
things. 

(b)  Hopkins  has  shown  that  the  greatest  single  factor  (operating 
directly  or  indirectly)  in  retardation  and  elimination  is  school  work 
geared  too  high  for  the  duller  pupils  (say  below  90  or  even  95  I.  Q.). 

(c)  It  has  been  shown  that  in  ability  to  gain  the  meaning  from  the 
printed  page  first-year  high  school  (9th  grade)  pupils  range  all  the  way 
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from  the  median  ability  of  pupils  in  the  4th  grade  to  the  median  ability 
of  superior  trained  adults  (teachers). 

(d)  Much  the  same  great  range  of  abilities  has  been  shown  in  most 
fields. 

(e)  The  changed  character  of  the  secondary  school  population  (see 
I-l  above)  means,  among  other  things,  that  the  range  of  capacities, 
interests,  and  needs  has  increased  with  the  increased  heterogeneity 
of  the  group  concerned. 


Earlier  and  Better  Recogxitiox  of  the  Factor  of  Individual 

Differences  is  the   Greatest  Single  Factor  in  the 

Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 

So  long  as  American  ideals  seemed  to  be  ''the  same  educational 
opportunities  for  all,"  many  were  content  to  see  a  large  proportion  of 
pupils  fail  to  enter  the  high  schools  or  drop  out  before  completing  their 
courses.  When,  however,  the  ideal  is  "to  make  the  most  of  each  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities  and  opportunities"  three  or  four  years  of  education 
beyond  the  elementary  schools  must  become  the  ideal  for  all  normal 
children  'provided  that  the  type  of  education  which  they  are  to  receive  is 
adapted  to  their  individual  needs  and  abilities.  The  scientific  instruments 
now  available  if  properly  used  are  invaluable  in  the  "earlier  and  better 
recognition  of  the  factor  of  individual  differences,"  but  they  cannot  be 
applied  by  an  untrained  clerk  or  bj'  an  overburdened  and  undertrained 
teacher  or  principal.  Full-time  or  part-time  trained  advisers  must  be 
employed  for  such  work  in  order  to  study  the  human  factor  which  has 
been  too  often  neglected. 

6.  Statistical  Studies  and  Improved  Instrvmients  (tests  and  scales) 
for  the  measurement  of  school  work  have  not  only  emphasized  the 
factor  of  individual  differences,  but  have  also  shown  clearly  the  meagre 
results  of  the  forms  of  education  formerly  employed. 

When  secondary  schools  seriously  face  the  task  of  guidance  and 
attempt  to  solve  its  problems  in  cooperation  with  one  another  bj--  the 
use  of  these  "statistical  studies  and  improved  instruments,"  and  when 
records  of  their  achievements  over  a  period  of  j^ears  have  been  made 
available,  progress  in  guidance  is  sure  to  follow.  The  question  is  not, 
"Should  high  schools  adopt  a  particular  guidance  program?" — but 
rather,  "Should  high  school  principals  face  the  guidance  problems  by 
applying  the  recognized  principles  of  guidance,  and,  by  developing  new 
principles  derived  from  experience,  work  toward  the  ideal  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  individual  needs  and  a  more  efficient  treatment  of  the 
human  factor  in  education?" 
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7.  The  Laws  of  Learning  have  been  more  carefixlly  studied  in  the 
past  two  decades  with  the  result  that  our  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
organization  of  educational  material  reqviire  extensive  modification. 

In  order  to  apply  the  laws  of  learning  properly  and  effectively  we 
must  depend  upon  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  children.  This 
implies  a  scientific  classification  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  group  and 
individual  guidance  as  a  basis  for  differentiation  both  in  methods  and  in 
curricula. 

8.  We  have  long  recognized  the  fact  of  mal-articvdation  in  our  school 
system,  particularly  in  grades  eight  and  nine.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  the  evil  results  of  that  mal-articulation. 

Most  of  the  evils  of  "mal-articulation"  can  be  corrected  through  an 
efficient  guidance  program.  The  junior  high  school  orgaiiization  alone, 
without  guidance,  will  not  junction  efficiently  to  close  this  gap.  It  merely 
makes  a  gap  at  a  different  point,  or  perhaps  two  gaps  in  place  of  one. 

9.  Our  former  theories  of  the  nature  of  development,  especially  at 
adolescence,  have  been  discredited.  Modern  theories  of  develop- 
ment and  of  learning  require  readjustment  to  correspond  to  the  con- 
tinuity and  gradualness  of  development. 

Who  can  doubt  that  this  point,  as  well  as  each  of  the  other  points,  is 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil  and  a  guidance  program 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  the  school  system  may  deal  as 
effectively  as  possible  with  each  pupil  in  the  light  of  his  needs  and 
abilities?  Continuous  individual  and  group  adjustments  are  absolutely 
essential. 

It  would  seem  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  nine  factors  mentioned  would 
be  convincing  proof  that  any  reorganization  of  secondary  education 
which  is  not  based  upon  a  guidance  program  must  be  ineffective.  If 
further  proof  is  necessary  a  glance  at  the  twelve  points  under  the  second 
heading  should  be  conclusive. 

Part  II.    Purposes  in  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education 

1.  Recruiting  pupils  into  the  secondary  school  and  retaining  them 
there  as  long  as  possible  or  as  long  as  is  desirable.  This  is  to  be 
accompUshed  in  part  by  the  adaption  of  means  and  methods  to  their 
varying  capacities,  interests,  and  needs. 

How  can  such  work  be  done  effectively  and  continuously  unless  it 
is  the  duty  of  some  particular  person  to  do  it?  It  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  untrained  volunteers  as  an  addition  to  their  regular  duties. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  teachers  should  do  such 
work  as  volunteers.  If  the  work  is  worth  while  it  should  be  undertaken 
and  paid  for  by  the  community.     Definite  responsibility  is  impossible 
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when  the  work  is  merely  voluntary,  and  guidance  is  so  important  a 
matter  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  untrained  volunteers  without  proper 
supervision  and  guidance.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  the  extra  labors 
which  teachers  are  called  upon  to  do  through  professional  spirit  but 
without  remuneration,  responsibility,  or  supervision. 

2.  A  better  classification  of  pupils  by  grades  and  by  recitation  groups. 

Any  such  classification  must  be  based  upon  measurements  of  indi- 
vidual differences  both  in  achievement  and  in  intelhgence.  Moreover, 
a  tentative  classification  once  made  must  be  watched,  studied,  revised, 
and  improved  continually.  Classification  should  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  means  of  studying  pupils  more  effectively.  It  is  too  frequently  used 
only  as  a  convenient  device  to  economize  in  time.  No  doubt  it  con- 
tributes to  efficient  instruction,  but  unless  the  classification  is  studied 
continuously,  a  real  opportunity  for  individual  guidance  will  have  been 
neglected  and  errors  of  judgment  concerning  individual  pupils  will 
remain  uncorrected,  thus  resulting  in  injustice  and  costly  mistakes. 

3.  Provision  for  a  program  of  studies  as  broad  and  as  diversified  as 
possible  with  reasonable  regard  for  the  character  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
and  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

A  broad  and  diversified  program  without  guidance  in  the  choice  of 
studies  is  like  a  splendid  system  of  transportation  without  time  tables 
and  descriptive  advertising  material,  or  without  an  information  bureau. 
The  attempt  at  guidance  made  by  a  principal  or  teacher  who  explains 
such  courses  to  a  large  unselected  group  in  the  school  hall  at  the  close 
or  beginning  of  the  term  is  a  farce.  Pupils  are  not  the  best  judges  of 
the  courses  which  they  should  take.  Every  choice  should  be  checked 
up  by  an  adviser.  Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  this  matter,  but 
an  investigation  in  any  school  designed  to  show  why  pupils  choose  the 
courses  which  they  do  choose,  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  a 
real  need  for  guidance  exists  wherever  a  broad  program  of  studies  is  provided. 

4.  Provision  for  curricula  so  organized  as  properly  to  meet  the  aims 
and  functions  of  secondary  education  as  now  recognized. 

The  aims  and  functions  of  secondary  education  cannot  be  met  in 
the  mass.  They  must  be  met  for  each  individual  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  again  that  individuals  differ.  Consequently  guid- 
ance is  fundamental  to  this  purpose  also. 

5.  Provision  for  the  organization  of  subject  matter  primarily  in 
terms  of  (a)  the  laws  of  learning,  and  (b)  the  ways  in  which  the 
abilities  developed  are  to  be  employed  in  the  activities  of  life,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  formal  organization  involved  in  the  subject  as  a 
science  for  the  specialist. 

Unquestionably  the  expression  under  (b),  " activities  of  hfe,"  does  not 
mean  life  in  general,  but  life  in  terms  of  the  individual,  and  here  again 
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the  foundation  must  be  laid  upon  a  knowledge  of  individual  differences 
in  needs,  abilities,  and  interests,  as  well  as  upon  a  knowledge  of  practical 
vocational  applications. 

6.  Reform  in  methods  of  instruction  to  conform  to  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  of  individual  differences. 

A  classification  of  pupils  according  to  ability,  as  is  now  common  in 
most  modern  high  schools,  makes  necessary  reforms  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. No  matter  what  subjects  are  being  studied,  the  length  of  the 
lesson  and  the  type  of  assignment  should  vary  in  proportion  to  the  abil- 
ities of  the  different  groups.  Most  high  schools  which  have  classified 
their  pupils  have  not  yet  faced  this  problem  of  making  actual  changes  in 
the  work  which  is  to  be  expected  of  the  different  groups,  except  in  the 
most  general  terms.  Such  problems  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with 
by  the  average  teacher  except  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist  in 
"young  human  nature  and  in  individual  abilities." 

7.  The  organization  of  subject  matter  and  of  method  so  as  to  minimize 
deferred  values  and  so  that  the  pupils  may  benefit  from  a  study  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  study. 

"Minimizing  deferred  values"  unquestionably  must  depend  upon  a 
system  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance.  What  may  be 
"deferred  values"  for  one  pupil  may  be  immediate  values  for  another. 
Such  questions  cannot  be  solved  in  general.  The  answer  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  individual  pupil.  This  question  cannot  be  solved  by  a 
superintendent  or  principal  alone  in  his  study. 

8.  Provision  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  functional  values  of  a  study 
and  less  emphasis  on  the  formal. 

Unquestionably  this  purpose  stresses  the  vocational  implications  of 
subject-matter  in  the  broadest  sense.  This  question,  also,  must  be 
answered  in  terms  of  the  individual. 

9.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  educational  diagnosis  and  of 
gxiidance,  especially  in  the  earlier  grades  of  the  secondary  school 
(7th-9th). 

This  point  is  so  clearly  stated  that  comment  is  superfluous. 

10.  A  closer  relation  between  study  in  the  school  and  the  activities  of 
life  for  which  they  should  prepare. 

If  an  argument  for  the  study  of  occupations  as  a  separate  subject 
and  for  the  inclusion  of  the  occupational  implications  of  each  school 
subject  were  needed,  here  it  is. 

11.  Such  organization  of  grades  and  divisions  of  the  school  system 
as  can  best  permit  the  achievement  of  the  above  purposes. 

This  point  really  states  the  importance  of  guidance  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  as  does  also  point  inaiiber  twelve. 
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12.  The  adaptation  of  secondary  school  administration  fpromotion, 
schedules,  etc.)  to  make  possible  the  purposes  outlined. 

The  principal  cannot  leave  the  whole  of  the  work  of  guidance  to  a 
specialist.  The  entire  curriculum  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  school 
must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  guidance,  "to  make  the  most  of  each 
according  to  his  abilities,  talents,  and  desires." 

In  all  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  junior  high 
schools  and  of  secondary  schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
point  which  is  made  has  its  basis  in  individual  guidance,  guidance  as  a 
specialized  function  in  school  administration  has  scarcely  been  men- 
tioned. Professor  Inglis  repeatedly  stated  in  his  addresses  that  guid- 
ance was  fundamental  in  education  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
university.  All  education  from  a  broad  point  of  view  is  guidance,  but 
only  in  recent  years  have  our  ideals  broadened  to  a  popular  appreciation 
of  this  fact,  and  only  within  the  last  decade  have  instruments  been  made 
available  by  means  of  which  individual  differences  could  be  accurately 
measured  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  scientific  guidance.  By  guidance 
it  must  be  understood  that  we  include  not  only  vocational  guidance,  but 
educational  guidance,  social  guidance,  and  moral  or  character  guidance. 
It  is  certainly  high  time  that  this  subject  be  dealt  with  directly  and  that 
the  task  be  faced  squarely  by  the  principal  and  faculty  of  each  high 
school  which  lays  any  claim  to  being  modern  in  the  best  sense. 

Part  III.     Prixciples  Determining  the  Content  of  Secondary 
School  Courses 

1.  The  program  of  studies  provided  should  be  sufficiently  broad  and 
diversified  to  afford  suitable  opportunity  for  the  appropriate  training  of 
all  normally  constituted  children  of  secondary  school  age. 

Most  high  schools  have  broadened  their  curricula  more  or  less  during 
the  past  decade.  Commercial  courses,  shop  courses,  domestic  arts  and 
science  courses,  and  some  general  non-college  subjects  have  been  added. 
The  mere  addition  of  these  courses,  however,  does  not  entirely  fulfill 
the  duty  of  the  schools  to  the  pupils.  The  above  stated  principle  con- 
tains the  words,  "for  the  appropriate  training  of  all  normally  constituted 
children  of  secondary  school  age,"     This  phrase  raises  three  questions: 

(a)  How  about  the  training  of  normally  constituted  children  of 
secondary  school  age  who  have  not  been  attracted  to  the  high  schools? 
Why  have  they  not  been  attracted?  Are  the  courses  which  are  offered 
such  as  do  not  appeal  to  them?  Has  everything  possible  been  done  to 
acquaint  such  pupils  with  the  values  to  be  derived  from  a  proper  educa- 
tion during  these  years?  Has  everything  been  done  to  adapt  these 
courses,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  real  needs  and  interests  of 
these  pupils? 
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It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  promoter  of  a  private 
school,  either  college  preparatory,  commercial,  or  technical,  in  almost 
any  well-to-do  community  could  earn  not  only  a  very  good  living  but  a 
very  substantial  income  by  utilizing  the  opportunities  which  the  public 
schools  have  neglected. 

(h)  It  is  generally  recognized  that  public  schools  constitute  our 
largest,  most  expensive,  and  most  important  municipal  enterprise.  They 
function  relatively  well  in  their  handling  of  children  up  to  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance.  Bej^ond  the  age  where  they  can  compel 
attendance  they  must  attract  pupils  and,  in  the  phrase  of  commerce, 
"sell  their  wares. "  This  is  the  task  in  which  the  public  schools  in  most 
communities  fail.  They  have  no  advertising  department,  no  selling 
department,  and  no  human  accounting  department.  They  keep  no 
record  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  leave  the  school  system  or  of  the 
reasons  why  they  leave.  Any  good  private  school  would  pay  well  for 
the  names  of  children  who  leave  the  public  schools  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  education.  There  is  a  good  profit  for  them  in  such  lists. 
Any  up-to-date  agency  for  the  sale  of  mechanical  appliances  must 
maintain  a  ser\dce  department  (1)  to  insure  that  the  articles  which  have 
been  sold  are  functioning  properly,  (2)  to  repair  damages,  and  (3)  to 
prevent  mistakes  in  the  future. 

The  follo"«'ing  are  some  of  the  activities  which  an  up-to-date  guidance 
department  in  a  pubUc  school  system  should  pursue:  (1)  "selling"  to 
each  pupil  the  special  type  of  education  which  he  should  receive,  (2) 
investigating  into  the  causes  of  discouragement,  failure,  and  elimination, 
and  (3)  using  such  information  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  condi- 
tions in  the  future. 

(c)  It  is  generally  understood  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  not  only  some- 
what dishonest,  but  also  poor  business  practice  to  sell  to  any  man  an 
article  which  he  has  little  chance  of  using.  An  article  sold  to  a  satisfied 
user  brings  more  sales,  while  an  article,  however  good,  if  sold  to  a  person 
who  cannot  or  will  not  use  it,  is  sure  to  prevent  future  sales.  Such  a 
sale  constitutes  an  economic  waste  for  both  the  seller  and  the  purchaser. 
This  principle  has  its  application  in  secondary  education.  Even  a 
superficial  investigation  of  the  elective  sj'stem  in  any  high  school  will 
uncover  manj'  cases  where  pupils  have  selected  courses  which  have 
very  little  probability  of  practical  application  in  their  lives,  and  also 
cases  where  pupils  have  failed  to  elect  courses  which  would  have  had  a 
maximum  of  probability  of  practical  application.  Every  such  wrong 
choice  represents  an  economic  waste  both  in  the  cost  of  education  to  the 
community  and  in  t  he  time,  effort,  and  morale  of  the  pupil.  Many  of  these 
mistakes  can  be  prevented  by  an  effective  guidance  program.  The 
cost  of  such  a  program  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  to  the  school 
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system  in  terms  of  actual  school  costs;  the  savings  in  time,  effort,  and 
earning  power  of  pupils  will  represent  a  dividend  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  calculated. 

2.  The  curricula  of  the  school  and  the  program  of  each  pupil  should 
be  so  organized  as  to  provide  for  a  proper  balance  of  the  major  aims 
of  education,  with  particular  reference  to  the  training  of  the  citizen,  of 
the  worker,  and  of  the  individual  as  a  somewhat  independent 
personality. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  busy  principal  or  the  untrained  home- 
room teacher  cannot  possibly  carry  such  an  ideal  into  practical  fulfillment. 
The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  to  accomplish  this  end  must 
be  recognized  as  only  makeshifts  and  their  lack  of  efficiency  in  many 
cases  is  pitiful.     Here  educators  have  followed  the  example  of  the  patent 
medicine   manufacturers  of  a  past  generation.    They  have  selected 
various  assortments  from  the  offerings  of  the  curriculum  which  were 
supposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  hypothetical  groups  of  pupils.     These 
assortments  were  called  courses:  the  classical  or  college  preparatory 
course,  the  general  course,  the  commercial  course,  the  technical  course, 
the  vocational  course.     Then  the  pupils  were  gathered  in  the  hall,  the 
courses  explained  to  the  entire  group,  and  perhaps  some  literature 
distributed.     The  symptoms  or  needs  of  each  group  were  described  and 
the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  principal.     Each  pupil  was  allowed  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  his  own  case  and  to  select  his  own  remedy,  the 
supposition  being  that  each  pupil  knew  his  own  conditions  best  and  was 
capable  of  making  a  proper  diagnosis  and  prescription.     If  a  mere 
description  of  this  process  does  not  make  it  sufficiently  ridiculous,  at 
least  no  person  would  permit  such  a  practice  in  regard  to  health  guidance, 
and  why  it  should  be  permitted  in  educational  guidance  is  difficult  to 
understand.     Here  again,  even  the  amateur  in  guidance  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  whatever  may  be  the  ability  or  achievement  of  a  pupil  he 
may  select  a  college  preparatory  course.     On  the  other  hand,  many 
pupils  whose  ability  and  achievement  are  high  do  not  understand  the 
opportunities  which  the  community  affords,  and  consequently,  although 
any  trained  guidance  worker  would  prescribe  a  college  course,  they 
insist  upon  choosing  a  "blind  alley"  vocational  course  leading  to  unwise 
and  too  early  specialization.     The  writer  can  offer  many  examples  to 
verffy  this  statement.     Probably  the  greatest  neglect  of  natural  resources 
in  the  country  to-day  is  the  neglect,  by  school  systems,  to  make  the  most 
of  each  pupil  in  proportion  to  his  achievement,  abilit}^  and  interests. 
If  such  mistakes  are  to  be  prevented,  secondary  schools  must  make 
adequate  provision  for  both  group  and  individual  guidance  by  people 
who  are  permitted  to  specialize  in  personnel  problems  and  to  deal  with 
"the  individual  as  a  somewhat  independent  personality. "     Distinctions 
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between   "courses"   tend  to   disappear  when  individual  guidance  is 
provided. 

3.  A  form  of  diagnostic  education  should  precede  entrance  on  any 
definitely  specialized  curriculiim,  to  the  end  that  the  somewhat  spe- 
cialized education  of  later  grades  may  have  a  basis  for  inteUigent 
selection. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  offer  a 
variety  of  try-outs  of  abilities  and  interests,  thus  to  insure  a  better 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  education  beyond  the  junior  high 
school  grades.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  junior  high 
school  is  that  it  does  not  force  upon  children  at  one  blow  a  choice  between 
a  classical  or  college  preparatory  course  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  technical, 
commercial,  or  vocational  course  on  the  other.  An  effective  system  for 
studying  individual  children  in  the  junior  high  school  should  do  away 
with  such"  courses, "  provide  for  training  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  in 
the  broadest  sense,  and,  beyond  that,  provide  for  a  rich  variety  of 
elective  courses  under  a  plan  of  individual  guidance  to  meet  individual 
needs.  A  guidance  program  means  the  death  of  "patent  medicine" 
methods  in  secondary  education.  "A  diagnostic  education  designed  to 
precede  entrance  on  any  definite  specialized  curriculum"  can  be  made 
possible  only  through  the  use  of  measures  of  individual  ability  and 
achievement  in  the  junior  high  school  grades,  combined  with  a  rich  var- 
iety of  try-outs  and  a  background  of  educational  and  vocational  informa- 
tion. Even  when  such  a  diagnosis  is  made  and  when  pupils  enter  the 
specialized  curriculum,  their  progress  should  be  watched  and  opportuni- 
ties for  readjustments  provided.  In  other  words,  the  senior  high  school 
cannot  thrust  upon  the  junior  high  school  all  of  its  guidance  problems.  Here, 
also,  guidance  must  be  a  continuous  process.  Without  provision  for 
guidance  in  the  senior  high  school,  many  of  tlie  guidance  factors 
which  have  been  provided  in  the  junior  high  school  at  great  expense 
will  not  be  fully  utilized  in  guidance  in  the  senior  high  school. 

4.  The  work  of  the  last  three  grades  should  be  organized  on  the  basis 
of  specialized  differentiated  curricula,  conforming  to  the  major  lines  of 
activity  to  which  pupils  look  forward  or  for  which  they  may  be  especially 
fitted,  but  with  all  flexibiUty  necessary  for  proper  readjustment  in  the 
case  of  individual  pupils. 

A  glance  at  most  of  the  courses  of  study  in  high  schools  fails  to  dis- 
cover either  flexibility  or  specialized  differentiated  curricula.  This 
condition  is  easily  understandable:  effective  differentiation  can  be  made 
ONLY  on  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  all  of  the  factors  involved.  Few 
high  schools  have  made  a  study  of  these  factors.  It  is  true  that  some 
make  a  practice  of  placing  in  vocational  courses  those  who  do  unsatis- 
factory work  in  classical  or  college  divisions,  but  this  practice  is  extremely 
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superficial.  A  knowledge  of  the  guidance  principles  involved  in  differ- 
entiation, together  with  information  which  can  easily  be  made  available 
by  a  studj''  of  individual  measurements  of  ability  and  of  educational 
achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  personal  equipment  and  home 
background  on  the  other,  makes  possible  a  fairly  accurate  classification 
of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  differentiation.  Space  does  not  here  permit 
a  discussion  of  these  factors,  but  they  have  been  in  use  sufficiently  to 
demonstrate  that  the  practicabilit}^  of  the  plan  has  advanced  beyond 
the  experimental  stage. 

5.  Constants  in  the  secondary  school  program  (i.  e.,  studies  which 
should  be  pursued  by  every  pupil  of  regular  standing)  should  be  limited 
to  the  following  classes :  (a)  those  studies  which  are  fundamental  in 
the  activities  in  which  all  people  do  or  should  engage  in  much  the  same 
way  (though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree),  (b)  those  studies 
whose  values  are  primarily  for  social  integration  and  social  solidarity, 
(c)  those  studies  which  have  been  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of 
providing  knowledges,  skills,  and  powers  of  general  and  common  need. 

In  the  light  of  this  principle  how  can  we  justify  the  inclusion  of  alge- 
bra, geometry,  or  Latin  as  required  studies  in  any  school?  They  are 
almost  always  among  the  constants  in  any  secondary  school  program. 
Making  them  elective  for  a  few  pupils  in  differentiated  classes  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  courses  of  studj'- 
in  secondary  schools  in  the  light  of  this  principle  is  greatly  needed. 
The  principle  seems  to  be  so  axiomatic  as  scarcely  to  need  defense,  and 
yet  the  gap  between  the  ideal  and  common  practice  is  so  great  as  to  prove 
bewildering,  were  we  not  so  accustomed  to  the  scene  which  is  presented 
in  the  curriculum  of  every  high  school.  Why  not  make  algebra, 
geometry,  and  all  foreign  languages  purely  elective  subjects? 

6.  Variables  in  the  program  of  studies  should  be  as  mmierous  and  as 
diversified  as  is  warranted  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  and  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Again  this  principle  seems  scarcely  to  demand  comment  except  to 
point  out  that  the  "character  of  pupils  enrolled"  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  guesswork  but  by  an  actual  study  of  individual  cases.  Such  a 
study  cannot  be  provided  except  through  a  program  of  guidance.  Every 
principal  of  a  small  high  school  has  occasion  to  apply  this  principle  with 
special  emphasis  on  "the  number  and  character  of  the  pupils  enrolled." 

7.  Every  curriculum  and  the  program  of  every  pupil  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  prevent  that  superficial  scattering  of  education  which 
permits  a  pupil  to  begin  many  studies  without  carrying  any  one  of  them 
beyond  the  introductory  stage,  to  attain  a  smattering  of  many  subjects 
without  thorough  training  in  any  one  of  them. 
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Here  again,  this  principle  points  definitely  to  the  need  of  individual 
guidance  and  to  the  danger  of  a  free  elective  system  without  such 
individual  guidance.  Electives  are  too  frequently  selected  to  obtain 
points  for  graduation  rather  than  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils. 

8.  Each  subject  of  study  should  be  so  organized  as  to  content  and 
method  that  deferred  values  are  minimized  and  that  the  pupil  benefits 
from  it  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  study. 

If  we  were  to  strip  the  "deferred  values  "  from  such  studies  as  algebra, 
Latin,  and  geometry — and  perhaps  history  and  science  might  come  in 
for  similar  treatment — it  might  be  interesting  to  see  how  much  of  what 
we  are  now  teaching  would  remain  to  be  taught.  A  large  part  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  consists  of  deferred  values.  If  we  were 
to  ask  him  in  regard  to  each  lesson  assigned,  "How  much  of  this  will 
the  pupil  use  within  the  next  two  or  four  years?",  many  of  our 
assignments  would  never  be  made. 

9.  Subjects  of  study  should  be  so  organized  and  taught  as  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
introduced  and  so  as  to  develop  the  values  which  they  are  claimed  to 
possess. 

No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  the  exact  contribution 
of  the  various  high  school  courses  toward  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  introduced.  This  field  alone  offers'  abundant  opportunity 
for  years  of  research.  We  still  need  to  answer  such  questions  as,  "To 
what  extent  does  the  ancient  history,  which  is  required  in  the  first  year 
of  so  many  high  schools,  contribute  toward  proper  attitudes  on  questions 
of  citizenship  and  civic  duty?"  The  same  is  true  of  the  algebra  and  the 
geometry,  which  is  taught  to  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college 
and  have  not  sufficient  scholarship  or  intelligence  to  do  college  work. 
How  much  of  this  actually  functions  in  the  vocational  fields  which  are 
selected  by  a  majority  of  the  pupils?  The  argument  of  formal  discipline, 
which  has  hitherto  justified  in  the  minds  of  many  the  retention  of  these 
courses  in  the  required  list,  has  long  been  shattered.  How  long  must 
the  same  subjects  be  taught  in  the  same  way  after  the  arguments  for 
their  value  have  been  discredited?  How  much  of  the  college  science 
has  a  reasonable  probability  of  application  in  the  lives  of  girls  and 
boys  who  do  not  enter  college  but  are  forced  to  take  it  because  no 
alternative  is  provided?  These  are  merely  samples  of  many  other 
questions  which  can  easily  be  raised  by  critics  of  the  present  high 
school  curriculum. 

10.  The  content  and  method  of  each  study  should  be  organized  pri- 
marily with  reference  (a)  to  the  laws  of  learning;  and  (b)  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  knowledges,  skills,  ideals,  and  powers  involved 
are  to  be  utiUzed  in  later  life  or  in  later  study. 
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This  is  a  task  which  has  not  yet  been  done.  The  first  part  has  been 
attempted  in  a  few  progressive  high  schools,  but  there  exists  only  a 
very  indefinite  relationship  between  the  ways  in  which  high  school 
subjects  are  taught  and  the  way  in  w^hich  the  knowledges,  skills,  ideals, 
and  powers  involved  may  be  utilized  in  later  life  or  in  later  study. 
When  this  problem  has  been  solved  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand why  our  educated  classes  do  not  function  more  effectively  as 
good  citizens. 

11.  The  content  and  method  of  studies  must  be  adapted  to  the  major 
capacities  and  needs  of  the  pupils  concerned. 

This  principle  is  general  and  brief  but  it  implieis  an  exceedingly  ambi- 
tious program.  It  naturally  implies  that  we  must  know  something  about 
the  capacities  and  needs  of  pupils.  Most  high  school  principals  have 
given  very  little  attention  to  these  capacities  or  needs,  they  have  been 
content  merely  with  achievement.  Principals  must  know  (1)  whether 
these  achievements  have  any  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  children, 
and  (2)  whether  these  achievements  represent  great  or  little  effort  on 
their  part.  They  must  know,  not  by  guesswork  but  by  measurements 
in  so  far  as  possible,  the  capacity  of  each  pupil  to  achieve,  and  must 
strive  to  make  his  achievements  measure  up  to  his  ability.  Otherwise 
they  are  put  in  the  position  of  a  manufacturer  who  insists  upon  making 
hogsheads  out  of  mahogany  and  parlor  furniture  out  of  spruce. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  brief  comments  to  point  out 
the  guidance  implications  which  are  inherent  in  each  of  the  points  of  tlie 
outline  prepared  by  Professor  Inglis.  It  would  seem  clear  even  to  the 
casual  observer  that  a  reorganization  of  secondary  schools,  which  is  not 
based  upon  an  accurate  measurement  of  individual  differences  and  upon 
the  well  established  implications  of  such  measurements,  must  fall  short 
of  proving  adequate  to  solve  so  difficult  a  problem.  The  principal  who 
thinks  that  he  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  groups  of  pupils  in 
his  school  by  figuring  out  courses  of  study  for  hy-pothetical  groups  of 
pupils  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  without  accurate  scientific  measure- 
ments and  without  the  necessary  machinery  for  using  them,  is  neglecting 
the  very  cornerstone  of  his  structure. 

Questions 

1.  How  has  the  interest  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance  led  to 
the  reorganization  of  secondary  education? 

2.  Discuss  the  following:  "A  guidance  program  means  the  death  of  'patent 
medicine'  methods  in  secondary  education." 

3.  What  are  the  dangers  of  a  free  elective  system  without  individual  guid- 
ance? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

WHAT  THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  DOES  FOR  BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  1 

By  Franklin  J.  Keller^ 

I 

Stripped  of  all  technical  phraseology,  the  aim  of  the  continuation 
school  is  to  provide  working  boys  and  girls  with  those  educational 
advantages  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  by  economic  circumstances 
and  with  the  social  and  vocational  guidance  which  is  usually  omitted 
from  the  curriculum.  The  continuation  school  commands  considera- 
tion, however,  not  as  the  "continuation"  of  activities  carried  on  in  any 
other  school,  but  rather  as  an  institution  functioning  independently 
to  prepare  the  pupil  for  life  itself.  Unlike  any  other  type,  excepting 
the  cooperative  school,  the  continuation  school  seeks  the  immediate 
betterment  of  every  phase  of  the  worker's  life  and  at  the  same  time 
directs  its  attention  to  the  varied  aspects  of  the  pupil's  future.  The 
continuation  school  is  not  a  sop  to  the  unfortunate  nor  is  it  a  substitute 
for  a  waning  apprenticeship  system.  It  is  an  element  essential  to  the 
present-day  organization  of  society,  drawing  its  reason  for  existence 
from  the  institutions,  the  customs,  and  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  transmuting  these  latter  into  action  for  the  "complete  living" 
of  these  future  men  and  women.  It  does  this  with  consideration  for  the 
well-being  of  the  individual,  with  an  eye  to  progress,  and  hence  to  the 
health  and  advancement  of  the  social  body  itself. 

II 

In  one  sense  the  philosophy  of  the  continuation  school  rests  upon  a 
drastic  redrafting  of  some  fundamental  ideas  as  to  what  education  has 
done  and  should  do.  In  another  sense  it  involves  merely  a  rational 
application  of  these  fundamental  conceptions  to  needs  which  exist 
among  a  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  full-time  schools 
before  tlie  age  of  18.  In  the  March-April,  1923,  number  of  this  magazine 
Henry  Chester  Tracy  says,  "I  have  never  known  a  school  teacher  (and 

1  Reprinted  from  March-April,  1924,  American  Review. 

2  Principal,  East  Side  Continuation  School,  New  York  City. 
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I  have  met  hundreds)  who  would  talk  spontaneously  of  the  problem 
which  is  at  the  center  of  it  all  and  on  which  any  vital  adjustment  pivots: 
what  is  the  person  or  being  we  assume  to  be  educable,  and  what  are 
the  qualities  we  expect  it  to  unfold?"  Continuation  school  teachers 
speak  spontaneously  of  little  else  than  the  person  to  be  educated  and 
of  the  qualities  the  continuation  school  expects  to  unfold.  Far  from 
conceding  that  success  is  based  upon  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  the  continuation  school  takes  under  its  wing 
all  those  who  have  been  lost  to  the  full-time  school.  It  attempts  to 
find  out  what  qualities  inhere  in  them,  to  direct  them  into  the  occupa- 
tional channels  in  which  those  qualities  may  find  play,  and  to  give  such 
training  as  will  make  them  efficient  in  such  occupations.  All  this 
work,  although  directed  toward  occupational  efficiency,  is  shot  through 
with  the  idea  of  developing  in  the  individual  those  qualities  which  make 
him  an  individuality. 

The  continuation  school  idea  of  learning  and  teaching  does  not  center 
about  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  nor  the  degree  of  skill  devel- 
oped, but  about  all  of  these  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  relation  of  the 
person  to  his  occupation  and  to  life  in  general. 

The  methods  used  are  based  upon  the  same  valid  psychology  which 
determines  the  methods  of  the  best  full-time  schools,  but  an  especial 
attempt  is  made  to  avoid  two  unfortunate  features  of  traditional  peda- 
gogical method.  Teachers  do  not  lecture  to  the  exclusion  of  an  adequate 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  do  not  perform  unmoti- 
vated drill  exercises  such  as  arouse  no  interest  and  lead  to  no  useful 
accomplishment.  The  knowledge  and  training  is  instilled  through  the 
performance  of  practical  jobs  with  the  aid  of  printed  instructions  and 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher.  Such  a  method  only  can  continue  the 
education  of  the  pupil  after  he  passes  bej^ond  the  influence  of  any  other 
type  of  school.  The  idea  of  teachers'  duties  and  obligations  must  be 
revised:  the  first  function  of  teachers  in  the  continuation  school  is  not 
to  hold  forth  in  the  classroom,  but  to  guide,  to  advise,  and,  after  placing 
the  pupil  in  an  appropriate  occupation,  finally  to  coordinate  all  his  work 
both  in  school  and  in  the  factory,  office,  or  store,  with  the  activities  of 
other  agencies  of  the  community. 

Ill 

Historicallj^,  a  continuation  school  is  a  place  where  icorkers  maj'  con- 
tinue their  education.  The  workers  may  be  of  any  age,  the  place  a 
public  or  private  building,  hall  or  shop,  and  the  time  day  or  evening, 
week  day  or  Sunday.  However,  in  the  United  States,  the  term  con- 
tinuation is  restricted  to  the  day  part-time  schools  for  workers  between 
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the  ages  of  14  and  18,  and  for  the  most  part,  these  are  now  compulsory 
schools  supported  by  the  public  and  usually  under  the  supervision  of  a 
public  school  authority.  A  continuation  school  operates  between  the 
hours  of  8  A.M.  and  5  P.M.,  that  is,  during  the  working  day.  Twenty- 
three  states  have  passed  compulsory  attendance  laws  requiring  boys 
and  girls  between  14  and  16,  and  in  some  states  between  14  and  18,  to 
attend  for  four  or  eight  hours  a  week.  One  state  demands  attendance 
twenty-four  hours  a  week.  While  several  states  passed  these  laws  on 
the  impetus  supplied  by  both  school  authorities  and  employers,  the 
largest  number  have  established  continuation  schools  through  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1917.  This  act 
granted  financial  aid  to  those  States  establishing  definite  schemes  for 
vocational  education  and  stipulated  that  one-third  of  the  amount  be 
applied  to  part-time  schools.  As  a  result,  several  hundred  thousand 
working  bo^'S  and  girls  are  spending  part  of  their  working  time  in 
school  where  their  education  is  being  "continued."  Except  for  the 
very"  small  percentage  of  these  who  might  otherwise  have  attended 
evening  school,  all  of  these  children  would  have  drifted  beyond  the 
influence  of  systematic  teaching  had  the  compulsory  laws  not  been 
passed. 

IV 

The  need  for  the  continuation  school  has  been  created  by  a  combina- 
tion of  several  forces.  Under  the  handicraft  sj^stem  of  production, 
apprenticeship  attained  its  greatest  usefulness  and  in  some  respects 
provided  a  very  high  type  of  training  in  both  vocation  and  citizenship. 
With  the  development  of  specialization  in  industry,  apprenticeship 
waned.  The  supposition  was  at  first  that  not  only  was  the  system 
outworn,  but  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  were  no  longer  necessary. 
Yet  producers  were  confronted  by  the  fact  that  while  the  professional 
schools  were  training  engineers  and  managers,  expert  all-round  mechanics 
were  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find.  It  was  imjierative  to 
devise  some  solution  by  which  these  all-round  mechanics  would  be 
developed  out  of  the  raw  material  found  in  the  shop.  As  a  result,  the 
corporation  schools  attempted  the  technical  training  of  boys  working  in 
the  shops.  These  became  a  new  kind  of  apprenticeship  school,  some  of 
the  old  features  omitted  and  new  ones  added.  They  strove  specifi- 
cally for  the  up-grading  of  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure  of 
the  full-time  schools  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  developing  of  industrial 
life  and  the  rapid  elimination  of  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  from  these 
schools  before  the  age  of  16,  often  after  extremely  slow  progress  througli 
the  course  of  study,  impressed  not  only  schoolmen  but  the  public  in 
general  with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  of  tlie 
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country  were  being  thrown  into  industrial  and  social  life  without  that 
adequate  training  which  the  schoolmen  themselves  had  set  up  as  a 
requisite  for  efficient  citizenship. 

In  the  language  of  the  schoolman,  retardation  indicated  that  the 
traditional  school  was  not  functioning.  If  a  child  spent  ten  years  of 
his  life  at  tasks  easily  accomplished  by  others  in  four  or  five  years,  and 
then  did  not  succeed,  there  was  undeniable  evidence  that  the  school 
was  not  fulfilling  its  purpose.  While  nature  might  be  held  culpable 
for  the  child's  defects,  the  school  could  not  escape  its  responsibility  for 
not  having  neutralized  those  defects  with  adequate  educational  devices. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  the  pupil  suffered  from  his  shortcomings.  Still 
another  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  part-time  school  was  the  realization 
that  the  majority  of  these  boys  and  girls  eliminated  from  full-time  school 
were  engaged  in  juvenile  types  of  employment  in  which  there  were  not 
definite  avenues  of  promotion  and  in  which  were  provided  no  means  for 
acquiring  aptitude  for  the  more  skilled  occupations.  They  were  the 
blind-alley  jobs.  The  worst  features  of  these  were  ameliorated  by 
labor  legislation,  but  such  legislation  could  be  only  prohibitory.  While 
laws  have  been  always  drawn  in  the  interest  of  children,  they  have 
naturally  set  up  limitations  as  to  the  training  possibilities  for  these 
children.  Further  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the  range  of 
occupations  for  children  by  the  employer,  who  has  felt  that  certain 
types  of  work  were  beyond  the  ability  of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
Such  feeling,  well  founded  for  the  most  part,  has  grown  into  a  tradition, 
with  the  result  that  the  exploitation  of  children  has  flourished  so  widely 
that  for  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  school  they  are  educated  neither 
by  the  school  nor  through  the  job.  These  years  are  properly  known 
as  the  "wasted  years." 

V 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  continuation  school  has  been  set  up 
with  the  following  primary,  direct,  or  immediate  aims : 

Vocational  Guidance. — The  continuation  school  is  primarily  the 
young  workers'  school.  The  pupil  leaves  the  full-time  school  to  enter 
employment,  but  in  most  cases  without  knowledge  of  the  forces  in  life. 
The  continuation  school  ties  up  with  and  utilizes  every  known  means 
of  guiding  him  to  the  right  employment.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
prevocational  training  which  reproduces  as  closely  as  possible  condi- 
tions in  the  industrial  world.  The  school  in  no  sense  limits  the  ambitions 
of  the  pupils  to  the  trades  or  to  commerce  or  to  agriculture,  but  is  just 
as  eager  to  discover  the  poet  and  the  lawyer  and  the  musician. 

Placement. — One  of  the  most  obvious  failings  of  the  young  worker  is 
the  haphazard  manner  in  which  he  gets  a  job  when  he  should  seek  the 
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job.  Without  the  continuation  school  he  finds  conditions  against  him, 
and  there  is  much  to  condone  his  lack  of  foresight  and  insight.  An 
essential,  almost  inevitable  function  of  the  continuation  school  is  to 
place  young  people  in  those  desirable  jobs  for  which  they  possess  apti- 
tude, and  to  educate  employers  into  wanting  these  young  workers  in 
their  emplo}'. 

Coordination. — In  its  broad  sense  coordination  means  the  inter- 
weaving of  school  actiA^ties  with  all  phases  of  the  child's  life.  In  its 
narrow  sense  it  means  that  the  teacher  (through  visits  to  the  employer 
and  the  parent)  learns  the  needs  of  the  indi\'idual  child  and  then, 
through  instruction  and  counsel,  attempts  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
continuation  school  must  lead  educators  to  a  realization  that  no  type  of 
school  can  pretend  to  "prepare  for  life"  unless  there  is  a  dail}'  contact 
with  life,  %vith  industry,  mth  the  home,  ^^'ith  organized  social  forces, 
and  that  tliis  can  be  had  only  through  systematic  coordination. 

Vocational  Training. — In  the  sense  that  a  trade  or  technical  school 
gives  vocational  training,  it  is  probable  that  the  continuation  school 
cannot  encroach  upon  the  field  of  either.  Its  time  is  too  short.  There 
are,  however,  very  definite  tasks  to  occupy  the  continuation  school. 
The  young  worker  must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  try  out  various 
vocations  until  the  teacher  can  discover  his  aptitudes  and  the  pupil 
can  find  himself.  This  is  prevocational  training.  Better  yet,  it  is 
guidance  rather  than  training,  and  it  is  a  most  important  aim  for  the 
continuation  school.  For  the  pupil  too  young  to  enter  a  trade,  but 
with  aptitudes  well  indicated,  preparation  for  entrance  into  a  trade  is  a 
continuation  school  aim.  It  presumes  to  give  a  grounding  in  the  trade 
without  attempting  the  thoroughgoing  discipline  required  of  the  skilled 
worker.  Preparatory  training  is  desirable  and  feasible.  For  the  older 
pupils  the  particularly  fruitful  field  is  that  of  extension  training.  While 
engaged  in  a  particular  field  of  work,  the  pupil  is  given  supplementary 
instruction  in  school.  "Occupational  preparatory"  and  "occupational 
extension"  training  should  be  as  broad  and  varied  as  the  results  of  voca- 
tional guidance  may  indicate. 

English,  Arithmetic,  Civics,  History,  Literature,  or  Any  Other  Subject 
Reasonably  Desired  by  a  Pupil. — There  is  no  limit  to  the  curricuhim  of 
the  continuation  school;  it  is  an  opportunity  school  and  it  should 
offer  whatever  may  be  of  value  to  the  pupil. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training. — The  citizen  and  worker  must  have  a 
healthy  body  in  which  to  carry  around  his  skill  and  his  good  intentions. 
Personal,  social  and  industrial  hygiene  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
should  be  an  essential  element  in  the  curriculum  of  the  continuation 
school,  while  physical  training  should  develop  the  physique  of  each 
individual. 
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The  secondary  or  other  aims  of  the  continuation  school  are: 
The  Development  of  Each  Individual  to  His  Fullest  Capacity. — With 
variations  and  modifications  this  has  been  a  general  aim  of  the' 
full-time  school.  But  the  continuation  school  exists  for  him  who  has 
been  the  victim  of  economic  stress  or  who  for  some  reason  to  be  ascribed 
either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  regular  school,  has  not  been  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  traditional  methods  of  elementary  education. 
Formerly  this  development  was  accomplished  largely  through  the 
domestic  system  of  production  or  through  apprenticeship.  The  con- 
tinuation school  replaces  these. 

The  Health  of  the  Body,  Social  and  Politic. — The  tendency  through 
ignorance  to  drift  and  the  restlessness  of  many  thousands  who  leave 
school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  can  be  capitalized  for  good.  The 
varied  experiences  involved  in  making  many  contacts  can  be  given  edu- 
cational significance  by  the  school.  Regardless  of  economic  or  political 
behef,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  danger  of  lack  of  skill,  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  lack  of  morals.  The  continuation  school  is  a  potent 
force  for  good,  and  contributes  to  the  stability  that  obtains  in  a  pro- 
gressive society.  If  the  continuation  school  does  its  part  in  arousing 
in  these  youths  a  realization  of  the  potentialities  of  life  in  relation  to 
their  fellow-men,  social  health  rather  than  disease  will  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

\T 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  requires  a  complex  organization,  a 
flexible  curriculum,  and  the  development  of  several  devices  for  bringing 
the  pupil  into  contact  with  the  forces  of  the  community.  What  actually 
happens  to  a  pupil  attending  a  continuation  school  ma}^  be  understood 
by  observuig  a  pupil's  progress  through  the  school.  When  he  leaves 
the  full-time  school,  he  learns  that  he  may  not  work  without  an  employ- 
ment certificate.  This  he  obtains  at  the  continuation  school  after  hav- 
ing proved  that  he  has  met  with  the  conditions  set  up  by  the  labor  law. 
He  must  have  accomplished  a  certain  number  of  grades  in  the  full-time 
school  (usually  the  sixth  year),  he  must  have  no  serious  physical  defects, 
and  he  must  have  obtained  a  job.  If  he  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  suitable  job  through  his  own  efforts,  the  employment  bureau,  which  is 
an  essential  feature  of  the  continuation  school,  obtains  one  for  him. 
At  his  very  entrance  into  industry  the  continuation  school  stands  guard 
to  assure  the  compliance  of  the  worker  with  the  fundamental  safeguards 
provided  by  the  labor  law. 

Having  begun  his  vocational  career  in  what  is  probably  juvenile 
employment  with  little  hope  of  direct  or  immediate  advancement,  the 
pupil  comes  under  the  full  scrutiny  of  the  continuation  school.     His 
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previous  school  record  and  family  history  are  subjected  to  close  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tentative  prognosis  of  his  probable 
future  career.  He  is  given  trade  and  intelligence  tests.  He  is  brought 
into  personal  conference  vdth  the  teacher.  His  parents  and  employer 
are  consulted.  In  short,  every  means  is  taken  to  throw  light  upon  the 
aptitudes  and  the  failings  of  the  pupils  so  that  his  feet  may  be  placed 
upon  the  road  to  somewhere.  However,  such  determination  made  by  a 
trained  vocational  counselor  results  only  in  a  tentative  program,  which 
is  later  modified  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  the  pupil's  success 
in  school  work  and  in  his  outside  job. 

As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  consideration  a  pupil  may  be  classified 
as  one  who  will  pursue  work  in  the  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial, 
or  homemaking  field.  Especially  with  boys  it  becomes  necessary  to 
give  them  a  wide  experience  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  so 
that  their  success  or  failure  may  become  apparent,  and  the  congeniality 
of  the  occupation  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  boy  in  it  may  be  accepted  as 
an  indication  of  the  desirabilitj'  of  making  it  a  life  vocation.  Therefore, 
the  continuation  school  provides  such  experience  in  the  form  of  numerous 
shops  carrying  on  productive  work  of  the  type  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  in  industry.  The  boy  may  be  tried  out  in  machine  shop  prac- 
tice, auto  mechanics,  tailoring,  printing,  woodworking,  plumbing,  jewelry 
making,  or  any  other  industrial  pursuit  in  order  that  he  may  find  out, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  in  which  of  these  he  is  most  capable. 
This  type  of  instruction,  which  is  really  guidance  rather  than  instruction, 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  prevocational  training;  while  for  a 
considerable  majority  of  pupils  in  continuation  school  at  the  present 
time  such  try-out  centers  largely  in  industrial  work,  the  fully  functioning 
continuation  school  will  take  measures  to  detect  all  types  of  ability, 
whether  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  homemaking,  professional, 
or  artistic. 

Modern  apprentice  training  has  always  laid  stress  upon  the  related 
technical  knowledge  which  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  boy  while 
working  in  the  shop.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  is  given  in  the  apprentice 
schoolroom.  The  continuation  school  provides  a  similar  opportunity 
by  giving  each  pupil  not  only  practical  shop  experience  but  the  technical 
knowledge  related  to  such  experience.  In  addition  to  this,  such  general 
cultural  subjects  as  English,  history,  civics,  and  economics  are  given 
to  the  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  more  than  a  worker,  a  worthy 
citizen  of  the  community. 

So  a  visit  to  a  continuation  school  would  reveal  boys  and  girls  doing 
practical  work  in  industrial  or  commercial  rooms,  and  doing  book  work 
in  regular  classrooms.  However,  in  the  same  building  will  also  be  found 
tlie  employment  bureau,  ever  active  in  placing  non-employed  pupils  and 
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in  replacing  those  pupils  who  are  in  blind-alley  or  other  undesirable  jobs. 
The  function  of  the  school  does  not  cease  with  counsel  and  instruction 
but  continues  through  the  actual  placement  in  an  occupation  where  such 
counsel  and  instruction  may  function.  The  school  also  contains  a 
clinic  and  hospital  where  pupils  receive  periodic  examinations,  where 
their  ailments  are  diagnosed,  where  remediable  defects  are  removed,  and 
where  advice  is  given  regarding  the  proper  procedure  for  removing  more 
serious  defects.  The  teachers  are  ever  alert  in  following  up  pupils  to 
the  end  that  advice  be  acted  upon.  After  the  regular  class  work  of  the 
session  is  complete  the  pupils  pass  to  the  auditorium  where  representa- 
tives of  industry,  of  social  and  civic  agencies,  and  of  any  other  type  of 
activit}'  with  which  the  school  may  have  contact,  bring  to  the  pupils' 
attention  experiences  which  are  vital  to  them. 

Questioning  of  any  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  ^\^ll  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  has  visited  the  employer  and  the  parent  of  each  pupil, 
has  made  contact  with  the  doctor,  the  social  worker  or  other  person  who 
may  influence  the  life  of  that  pupil.  As  a  result,  the  teacher  is  cognizant 
of  the  forces  plaj'ing  upon  the  life  of  the  child  and  is  enabled  to  control 
his  activities  in  such  manner  that  he  will  be  benefited  to  the  utmost. 
Through  such  contact  of  the  teacher,  the  other  forces  in  the  community 
are  focused  upon  the  continuation  school.  Thus  the  persons  interested 
then  bring  their  influence  into  the  school  so  that  it  may  bear  with  greater 
force  upon  the  child  whom  they  are  desirous  of  influencing.  Therefore, 
in  a  continuation  school  will  be  found  outsiders  teaching  such  subjects 
as  the  moral  training  of  children,  the  decoration  of  the  home,  the  care 
of  the  teeth,  eyes,  and  heart,  or  the  selling  of  a  commercial  product. 

The  close  attention  paid  to  all  these  factors  in  the  life  of  the  child 
necessarily  makes  of  each  individual  a  case  study.  Mass  instruction  is 
unknown,  individual  or  group  treatment  is  the  rule.  That  such  treat- 
ment may  be  given  economically  and  effectively,  special  methods  are 
followed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  technically,  but  in 
brief  they  may  be  described  as  the  centering  of  interest  upon  the  project  or 
job  so  that  the  related  knowledge  which  is  often  taught  formally  and 
logically  is,  in  the  continuation  school,  taught  incidentally  and  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  practical  work  being  done.  Since  pupUs  enter  the 
school  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  are  discharged  upon  reaching  the 
16th  or  18th  birthday  without  reference  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
school  year,  progress  cannot  be  made  by  any  scheme  of  regimentation, 
but  must  be  entirely  individual. 

vn 

The  foregoing  presents  a  picture  of  the  continuation  school  as  it 
should  exist  under  the  existing  laws.     No  continuation  school  in  the 
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country  will  be  found  to  conform  in  fact  to  the  details  of  the  picture. 
But  notably  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  New  York  City  there 
is  a  similarity  of  outline.  The  emphasis  upon  the  factors  mentioned 
will  vary  from  one  location  to  another,  but  the  primarj^  aim  is  general. 
Lack  of  resources  accounts  for  many  of  the  failures  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum of  opportunity,  while  the  time  taken  to  train  teachers  to  carr}'- 
across  to  the  pupil  the  full  benefits  of  this  tj^pe  of  education  necessarilj- 
postpones  the  day  of  thoroughgoing  effectiveness. 

It  is  apparent  that  vocational  guidance,  coordination  and  extension 
training  are  the  objectives  about  which  the  activities  of  the  school 
center.  Vocational  guidance  involves  the  taxing  of  every  resource 
which  will  throw  light  upon  the  pupil's  aptitudes  and  aversions,  and  the 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  pupil  of  every  social  force  available.  Fre- 
quent personal  conferences  with  the  pupil,  continued  and  rigid  counsel, 
numerous  and  valid  tests,  adequate  try-out  experiences,  and  frequent 
consultations  with  employers  and  parents,  social  workers  and  doctors, 
constitute  a  complexity  of  methods  tending  to  make  vocational  guidance 
a  real  and  effective  force.  Involved  in  such  vocational  guidance 
is  coordination.  School  influence  has  too  long  been  confined  to  the  four 
walls  of  the  building.  Education  supposedly  for  life  has  limited  itself 
to  activities  which  are  not  part  of  life.  The  continuation  school  either 
brings  these  phases  of  life  into  the  classroom  or  takes  the  pupil  out  into 
them.  Coordination  is  essentially  a  tying-up  of  the  pupil's  activities 
with  the  school  so  that  there  may  be  a  general  development. 

Extension  work  involves  the  upgrading  of  the  pupil  in  the  job  which 
he  has  outside  and  makes  the  special  effort  of  accelerating  him  along 
the  line  of  promotion  leading  up  from  that  job.  Since  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  these  phases  of  work  not  usually  prominent  in  the  full-time 
school,  a  new  method  of  recognizing  and  rewarding  progress  must  be 
devised.  In  at  least  one  state  law  the  setting  up  of  minimum  standards 
of  accomplishment  is  prohibited,  while  the  spirit  of  all  the  laws  contem- 
plates the  guidance  and  welfare  of  the  pupil  through  the  adolescent  stage 
and  measures  success  not  in  terms  of  school  accomplishment,  but  in 
terms  of  success  in  life.  The  recognition  of  failure  in  specific  types  of 
work  becomes  as  important  educationally  for  the  pupil  as  success  in 
other  types,  and  such  success  or  failure  is  measured  not  in  terms  of 
acquisition  of  book  knowledge  alone,  but  in  terms  of  actual  accomplish- 
ment of  practical  projects. 

VIII 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  impetus  for  the  establishment  of  continua- 
tion schools  has  in  part  been  given  by  the  failure  of  those  pupils  who 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  full-time  school,  the  continuation  school 
is  not  a  niak(!shift  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  full-time  school.     While 
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the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  full-time  school  should 
be  improved  to  the  point  where  many  boys  and  girls,  now  eliminated, 
will  remain  for  longer  periods,  there  will  always  be  a  group  who  will 
find  employment  more  congenial  than  instruction.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  occupations  for  which  training  cannot  be  adequately 
given  in  school,  but  which  require  actual  work  in  industry.  For  these, 
as  illustrated  in  the  corporation  apprentice  schools,  the  continuation 
school  will  provide  the  related  technical  knowledge. 
*  ^The  continuation  school  can  well  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils 
through  a  study  of  the  forces  which  have  played  upon  them  and  through 
the  study  of  the  occupations  into  which  they  will  be  routed.  It  must 
meet  the  needs  of  individuals  and  of  society.  It  is  a  place  to  develop 
potentialities  of  individuals,  not  to  hold  them  to  a  preconceived  cur- 
riculum. And  while  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  society  by  providing  the 
efficient  and  intelligent  workers  which  society  demands,  it  will  best 
perform  this  service  by  stimulating  the  aspirations  of  individuals  so 
that  they  may  develop  those  powers  which  are  within  them. 

Questions 

1.  State  in  your  own  words  the  part  which  the  continuation  school  should 
play  in  vocational  guidance. 

2.  Indicate  how  the  program  of  guidance  in  a  continuation  school  should 
differ  from  that  in  a  junior  high  school. 

3.  Outline  a  method  by  which  you  would  train  continuation  school  teachers 
for  work  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

4.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  continuation  school  in  relation  to  the 
solving  of  general  problems  such  as  strikes,  poverty,  unemployment, 
etc.? 


CHAPTER  XVII 
SCHOOL  TRAINING  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

By  John  C.  Brodhead^ 

I  am  interested  in  all  phases  of  handwork  and  all  phases  of  construc- 
tive work  because  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  slogan  that  the  most 
valuable  citizen  is  the  one  who  does  not  simply  think  or  simply  do  but 
thinks  and  does.  I  went  into  a  school  a  few  years  ago,  a  new  school  to 
me,  over  which  I  was  to  have  super\asory  charge,  and  I  apologized  for 
not  being  an  orator,  but  said,  "Give  me  something  to  do  and  I  will 
do  it."  That  made  such  an  impression  that  they  still  talk  about  it  and 
have  written  it  on  all  their  blackboards. 

I  would  like  to  open  up  some  aspects  of  what  the  schools  do  in  giving 
training  for  industrial  workers.  In  the  first  place,  the  School  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be  in  agreement  that  training  under  public  auspices  is  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  training  to  have.  If  the  training  is  under  the  employ- 
er's control  entirely  it  is  apt  to  be  narrow.  The  tendency  is  to  train  the 
men  to  do  a  substantial  job  just  as  quickl}^  as  possible.  If  the  training 
is  handled  only  by  the  employee  there  ma}^  be  a  tendency  to  exploit 
those  sides  of  the  work  which  will  bring  in  remuneration.  If  the  training 
is  put  under  public  auspices  where,  through  the  vote  and  the  taxes  and 
through  other  agencies,  both  the  employees  and  employer  are  brought 
together,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
train  primarily  is  the  adult  citizen.  Fortunately,  in  this  city,  and  I 
imagine  in  many  of  the  other  cities,  all  of  the  industrial  educational 
organizations  under  public  control  require  that  there  shall  be  advisory 
committees,  composed  of  the  employers  and  employees,  to  see  that  the 
work  done  in  our  vocational  schools  is  practical  and  up-to-date. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  little  background  of  what  the  pupils  get  in  coming 
through  the  schools.  In  the  first  place,  every  child  in  our  elementary 
schools — certainly  in  Greater  Boston — gets  quite  an  appreciation  of 
color,  through  the  grades.  Beginning  in  the  kindergarten  the  children 
play  A\'ith  colored  materials  and  name  the  colors,  and  are  found  in  the 
primary  grades  working  with  crayons.  A  little  mensuration  comes  in 
there.  In  the  lower  grades,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  there  is  quite 
a  little  work  with  paper,  cardboard,  and  bookbinding  materials  of  various 
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colors,  construction  of  geometrical  figures,  mensuration,  and  use  of 
water  colors.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  practically  only  the 
primary  colors  are  used,  the  children  being  taught  to  make  the  necessary 
mixtures  for  other  colors  and  tones. 

When  you  get  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  first  year  of 
high  school,  there  is  a  tendency  all  over  the  country  for  a  rough  differ- 
entiation of  courses,  whereby  the  boy  who  is  professionally  inclined 
and  is  going  to  college  takes  a  different  hne  of  work  than  does  the  pupil 
who  is  going  to  work,  all  getting  basic  mathematics  and  basic  English, 
but  having  different  kinds  of  handwork,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  just  as 
important  to  find  out  in  these  years  what  tendencies  they  do  not  have  as 
those  they  do  have.  In  the  draiAang  and  shop  classes  there  is  a  constant 
feeling-out  of  the  rough  lines  of  work  in  wliich  the  children  would  like 
to  perfect  themselves. 

In  our  ninth  grades  all  over  this  city  there  is  an  Art  Appreciation 
course.  There  is  not  much  drawing  done  but  the  best  art  of  the  world 
is  shown  by  pictures  and  so  forth.  Note  books  are  worked  out  and  a 
study  of  historic  periods  is  made.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  design  in 
all  our  drawing  courses.  In  these  intermediate  grades,  what  will  interest 
you  is  that  we  are  having  what  are  called  mechanic  arts  courses  for 
those  children  who  are  able  to  do  work  with  their  hands.  There  are 
two  or  three  kinds  of  shop  work,  being  as  different  as  possible  from  one 
another.  There  is  a  very  close  tie-up  between  the  work  that  is  going  on 
in  the  shop  and  the  academic  work.  The  pupils  get  seven  and  a  haff 
hours  a  week  with  a  man  from  the  trade,  with  a  trade  atmosphere, 
making  a  product,  so  that  the  child  can  see  whether  he  wants  to  go  into 
industrial  work  at  all  and  which  general  line  will  appeal  to  him. 

All  through  our  elementary  schools  we  have  a  vocational  adviser,  a 
teacher  selected  because  of  broad  sympathies,  and  that  teacher  accumu- 
lates literature  of  the  trades  including  possibilities  of  employment,  rate 
of  pay,  and  similar  topics,  and  ad\dses  with  children  as  to  what  further 
courses  to  enter,  taking  into  account  physique,  the  industries  of  the 
locality,  natural  inheritance,  and  so  forth. 

'  Before  he  leaves  to  go  to  work  with  that  vocational  guidance,  ^vith  the 
rough  choice  between  the  academic  and  industrial  lines  of  education  and 
a  later  try-out  in  industrial  education  or  pre-industrial  education,  the 
child  comes  to  the  age  when  he  is  going  to  leave  school  or  go  to  high 
school. 

With  aU  these  backgrounds,  the  question  of  interest  is  the  boy  who  is 
going  into  the  trade.  Boston  has  not  done  much  for  the  painting 
industry.  Many  years  ago  in  its  night  schools  it  had  a  very  fine  course 
in  Interior  Decorating  for  several  years.  In  one  prevocational  school 
there  is  a  substantial  painting  course  and  undoubtedly  many  boys  have 
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gone  out  into  the  painting  trade  from  that  course ;  others  into  high  schools 
and  others  into  other  Hues  of  work.  Within  the  past  year  or  two  we 
have  introduced,  on  a  very  small  scale,  a  department  of  painting,  at 
present  closelj^  associated  with  the  woodworking  department,  in  the 
Boston  Trade  School.  A  wing  has  been  added  and  the  capacity  of  the 
school  doubled.  Not  to  unwarrantably  increase  any  one  department, 
we  are  trying  to  touch  on  the  different  trades  which  make  big  demands 
for  apprentices,  and  appropriately  enough  we  are  placing  the  emphasis 
on  rendering  such  assistance  as  we  can  to  the  building  trades,  and 
so  in  this  new  wing  we  have  different  lines  of  masonrj^  and  domestic 
engineering. 

A  new  addition  to  the  Boston  Trade  School  will  be  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1926.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  school  and 
will  have  one  of  the  finest  equipments  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It 
will  have  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Masonry, 
which  viiR  include  the  essential  branches  of  bricklajdng,  i.  e.,  marble 
masonry,  tile  setting,  plastering,  concrete  work,  and  concrete  finisliing. 
The  school  now  has  118  students  in  the  bricklajdng  class;  over  100  in 
the  day  class  for  carpenters,  and  121  in  the  night  class;  40  in  the  day 
class  for  sheet  metal  workers,  and  over  60  in  the  evening  class;  20  in 
the  day  class  in  painting,  and  45  in  the  evening  class.  Right  here  I 
want  to  add  my  testimony  regarding  the  purpose  of  industrial  courses 
and  their  effect  on  the  community.  It  is  a  strange  oscillation  of  thought : 
there  will  be  a  great  clamor  go  up  showing  rightly  that  whereas  maybe 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  citj-  are  doing  industrial  work,  in  our 
schools  we  are  onlj'-  preparing  about  five  or  eight  per  cent  for  such  pur- 
suits and  we  are  preparing  a  very  large  number  for  commercial  and 
other  pursuits  which  cannot  absorb  the  output;  therefore,  why  don't  we 
prepare  more  for  the  trades  ?  Then  sometimes  a  clamor  will  go  up  that  we 
are  over-industrializing  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  School  Committee 
always  steers  a  very  safe  course  between  those  two  views.  It  is  training 
citizens  primarily.  It  is  trying  to  train  the  children  for  that  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted,  and  no  matter  whether  an  industry  is  clamoring 
for  apprentices  or  not,  if  a  pupil  would  make  a  better  scientist  than 
painter  he  will  be  trained  for  a  scientist;  and,  no  matter  whether  the 
scientists  are  clamoring  for  scientists  or  not,  if  a  pupil  would  make  a 
better  painter,  then  he  will  be  helped  to  find  his  career. 

Boston  has  the  least  to  fear  from  pulling  children  from  higher  educa- 
tion. Take  everything  that  can  be  called  industrial  education  and  add 
it  all  together,  the  number  of  pupils  is  very  much  less  than  the  increase 
in  high  school  population  since  these  types  of  high  school  education  were 
introduced.  Although  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  large  cities  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  high  school  attendance  of  pupils,  and  Eastern 
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sea-board  cities  particularly,  it  so  happens  that  Boston  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  pupils  in  high  school,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  of 
any  city  in  the  United  States, — ^a  very  creditable  showing.  Our  Latin 
schools  are  overcrowded,  although  we  have  built  new  and  larger  ones. 
All  our  high  schools  are  overcrowded.  The  opportunities  are  there 
and  are  being  taken  advantage  of,  and  many  boys  are  finding  in  the 
industrial  education  a  means  of  getting  a  high  school  education.  We 
think  in  Boston  that  the  reason  we  have  this  large  percentage  of  attend- 
ance in  high  schools  is  because  of  two  things :  the  fine  attitude  of  families 
for  better  education  for  their  children  and  the  fact  that  Boston  offers 
so  many  varieties  of  education  that  no  one  has  an  excuse  to  pass  up 
secondary  education,  but  can  find  something  that  will  appeal  to  him. 
Boys  going  to  our  Boston  Trade  School  may  stay  one  or  two  years  or 
three  or  four  years  and  many  are  doing  it.  No  claim  is  made  that  when 
they  go  out  they  are  finished  apprentices  but  they  certainly  are  advanced 
apprentices  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  good  knowl- 
edge of  their  trade,  and  with  a  good  view  of  getting  profitable  employ- 
ment in  a  line  where  there  is  further  advancement. 

The  thing  that  industrial  organizations  can  do  to  increase  the  number 
of  apprentices,  to  my  mind,  is  to  create  a  wholesome  sentiment  foj'  trade 
education  under  public  auspices;  and  to  meet  the  objections  that  we 
are  industrializing  our  schools  and  show  what  an  absurd  idea  that  is, 
and  to  keep  the  movement  before  the  public;  it  ought  to  be  a  duty  of 
the  organizations  to  bring  to  successful  conclusion  the  movement  in 
the  Apprenticeship  Congress  to  form  classes  for  apprentices.  The 
school  is  working  with  the  Commission  in  bricklaying  and  carpentry. 
There  is  no  hitch  on  the  part  of  the  city.  The  School  Committee  is 
willing  to  afford  the  facilities,  to  hire  the  teachers,  and  to  bear  the 
expense.  About  all  that  is  left  to  do  is  to  present  to  possible  apprentices 
the  attractiveness  of  the  proposition. 

There  is  one  type  of  education  of  which  I  have  not  spoken  that  affords 
possibilities  for  the  future  in  this  line,  as  in  others,  and  that  is  the  coop- 
erative courvses.  There  are  boys  who  aspire  to  have  a  straight  high 
school  diploma,  who  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  go  into  industr}'-  but  have  a 
desire  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  world  and  possibly  need  or  want 
some  money  at  home  or  for  spending  purposes.  We  have  in  a 
half-dozen  of  our  high  schools,  cooperative  courses:  auto  mechanics, 
electricity,  two  in  machine  shop  practice,  woodworking,  and  one  in 
agriculture.  The  pupils  after  the  first  year,  or  possibly  after  the  second 
year,  give  one  week  in  industry  and  one  week  in  school.  When  in 
industry  they  get  apprenticeship  wages  and  are  under  constant  super- 
vision of  a  coordinator  from  the  school.     After  four  years  of  academic 
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work  they  are  under  supervision  for  one  year  more  before  a  diploma 
is  given  to  them. 

In  all  these  cooperative  courses  or  trade  schools  no  one  is  allowed  to 
teach  who  has  not  had  eight  years  of  all-round  trade  experience,  one 
year  of  which  has  been  in  handling  apprentices,  or  as  foreman.  Our 
high  school  population  is  growing.  More  high  schools  will  have  to  be 
built. 

The  academic  teachers  are  chosen  because  they  have  some  insight  into 
the  conditions  in  industr3^  They  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  shop  men 
and  there  is  constant  consultation  and  coordination  between  these  two 
sides  of  the  work,  and  in  all  these  propositions  the  actual  shop  work  is 
not  allowed  to  overshadow  the  academic  work,  which  includes  the  pro- 
motion of  citizenship  and  general  culture  as  well  as  the  scientifically 
related  subjects. 

Questions 

1.  Compare  the  usefulness  to  society  of 

a.  The  thinker, 

h.  The  doer, 

c.   The  thinker  and  doer. 

2.  Wliat  agency  should  control  industrial  education?  Give  reasons  for 
answer. 

3.  Compare  for  vocational  guidance  purposes: 

a.  Elementary  schools, 
h.  Junior  high  schools, 
c.   Senior  high  schools. 

4.  Discuss  desirable  interrelations  in  schools  between  handwork  and  aca- 
demic work. 

5.  Describe  the  characteristics,  the  equipment,  and  the  field  of  the  vocational 
adviser. 

6.  "WTiat  factors  should  affect  decisions  relating  to  introduction  of  trade 
courses? 

7.  ^\^lat  are  the  broad  purposes  of  vocational  education? 

8.  Wliat  causes,  other  than  laws,  may  induce  prolongation  of  school  life? 

9.  Compare  cooperative  courses  with  all-day  trade  courses  from  the  points 
of  view  of  the  school  committee,  the  pupil,  business,  and  the  general  public 
or  social  worker. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  MANHATTAN  TRADE 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Jessie  B.  Adams^ 

Vocational  guidance  in  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  is  woven  into  the 
whole  course  of  training.  It  cannot  be  described  by  telling  the  duties 
of  any  one  department  or  group  of  persons,  but  rather  bj''  studying  the 
vocational  aspect  of  the  work  in  every  department. 

The  majoritj^  of  the  students  have  made  their  choice  of  trade  at  the 
time  they  apply  for  admission.  Some  have  been  helped  in  this  choice 
bj'-  prevocational  courses  in  the  elementary  school,  by  vocational  work  in 
the  junior  high  school,  by  talks  with  principals,  teachers,  or  counselors, 
and  often  by  a  visit  to  the  school  in  class  groups. 

The  minority,  not  so  certain  of  what  they  want,  are  helped  in  their 
initial  choice  by  the  general  office  staff,  who  give  information  about  the 
specific  trades  and  use  their  experience  in  judging  the  individual's 
fitness  to  various  lines.  Since  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  the  best 
known  trades,  the  office  often  finds  it  necessary  to  tell  applicants 
about  the  variety  of  opportunities  in  the  lines  of  power  machine  sewing, 
pasting,  gluing,  and  other  trades. 

In  no  case  is  the  choice  of  trade  an  unchangeable  decision.  Every 
trade  teacher  is  constantly  estimating  the  pupils  in  her  class  in  terms 
of  trade  success,  and  prompt  action  is  taken  in  offering  the  student 
transference  to  another  department,  thus  saving  her  loss  of  time  in 
preparing  for  a  trade  for  which  she  is  not  suited.  This  flexibility  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  vocational  school,  and  the  "feel"  of  the  trades  which 
the  girl  gets  in  the  process  of  adjustment  shows  her  in  a  convincing  way 
why  the  change  should  be  made. 

By  vocational  guidance  we  should  mean  not  only  the  initial  choice 
of  vocation,  but  the  many  choices  that  have  to  be  made  in  adjusting 
oneself  to  vocational  life.  The  other  departments  in  the  school  con- 
stantly keep  in  mind  fitting  girls  to  adjust  themselves  to  vocational 
problems  that  will  present  themselves  after  they  leave  the  school. 

The  physical  training  department  makes  its  contribution  by  giving  a 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  time  of  admission,  noting  defects, 

^  Placement  Secretary,  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls. 
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following  up  to  see  that  these  are  corrected,  advising  the  transfer  of 
any  girl  found  physicalh'  unsuited  to  the  trade  she  has  chosen,  teaching 
hygiene,  and  driving  home  the  fact  that  good  health  and  h}'gienic  habits 
are  an  asset  in  trade. 

The  correlation  between  academic  and  trade  studies  is  of  interest. 
The  work  of  the  complete  course  is  divided  into  "contracts,"  each 
contract  containing  some  trade  and  some  academic  work.  A  girl  is 
credited  with  the  contract  as  soon  as  she  completes  it.  If  she  requires 
more  time  than  the  average,  she  m&y  take  it ;  if  she  is  quicker  than  the 
average,  she  gets  the  benefit  and  goes  on  to  the  next  contract.  In  the 
academic  work  lessons  are  assigned  and  she  studies  until  she  is  ready  to 
recite;  she  then  receives  indi\'idual  instruction.  If  academic  work  is 
harder  for  her  than  trade  work,  she  may  give  a  larger  proportion  of  her 
time  to  these  subjects.  The  whole  academic  course  is  infused  with 
instruction  bearing  upon  working  problems  too  varied  in  their  nature 
to  describe.  But  this  method,  known  as  the  Dalton  Plan,  has  been 
found  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  varjing  degrees  and  types  of 
ability. 

The  work  of  the  art  department  gives  an  opportunity  to  discover  any 
girls  who  have  artistic  gifts.  Such  facts  are  reported  to  the  placement 
office  and  are  taken  into  account  in  placing  the  girl  and  in  advising  her 
how  to  promote  her  special  abiUty  through  trade  experience  or  further 
training. 

In  the  last  term  girls  from  all  departments  are  called  together  in  the 
trade  ethics  class  for  a  discussion  of  concrete  problems  in  work  relations. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are: 

How  to  apply  for  a  position. 

The  first  day  at  work. 

How  to  adjust  oneself  to  the  slack  season. 

Should  a  trade  school  graduate  run  errands  or  dust  a  workroom? 

If  a  minor  is  asked  to  work  overtime,  what  should  she  do? 

If  3'ou  intend  to  leave  a  position,  how  would  you  do  it? 

If  3'ou  were  asked  to  join  a  union,  what  would  you  do? 

What  laws  protect  the  workers? 

The  experience  of  the  placement  office  gives  ample  material  for 
illustrating  different  ways  of  doing  things,  methods  that  are  wise  and 
foolish,  ethical  and  unethical;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  result  is  a 
Avorker  better  prepared  to  use  judgment  in  advancing  herself,  and 
definitely  incited  to  think  of  others — employer,  fellow  workers,  and 
the  public. 

Personal  and  home  problems  are  constantly  coming  to  the  front  in  a 
school  where  individuals  arc  studied.  One  member  of  the  staff  devotes 
her  entire  time  to  untangling  these  problems,  making  home  visits, 
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securing  the  cooperation  of  outside  organizations,  and  supervising  the 
dispensing  of  a  scholarship  fund. 

We  have  stressed  the  guidance  features  in  the  school  program  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  training.  The  work  of  the  placement 
department  completes  the  task  by  placing  each  girl  who  has  satisfactorily 
completed  her  course  of  training.  The  office  is  open  daih^  so  that 
graduates  may  return  for  new  positions  when  they  are  laid  off,  and  also 
one  evening  a  week  for  consultation  with  girls  who  are  working. 
Although  the  work  is  most  intensive  with  graduates  during  their  first 
two  years  in  trade,  a  system  of  follow-up  is  continued  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  records  are  kept  continuously  for  all  graduates. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  the  Dalton  Plan  from  the  standpoint 
of  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  State  the  problems  or 
disadvantages. 

2.  How  can  the  various  departments  of  a  vocational  school  contribute  to 
vocational  guidance? 

3.  State  in  your  own  words  the  need  for  flexibiUty  in  a  vocational  school  as 
an  aid  to  guidance. 

4.  Suggest  several  additional  topics  which  might  be  discussed  in  the  trade 
ethics  class. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE    CALIFORNIA    POLYTECHNIC    SCHOOL    PLAN    OF 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  Nicholas  Ricciardi^ 

This  year  about  400  cities  have  had  a  "Boys'  Week."  There  have 
been  processions,  dinners,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  At  least  for 
a  day,  certain  boj^s  have  acted  as  mayors,  councUmen,  chiefs  of  police, 
fire  chiefs,  and  some  have  acted  even  as  judges.  Everything  has  been 
done  to  impress  upon  the  whole  city  the  fact  that  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility not  only  parents  but  all  grown-ups  have,  is  the  making  of  boys 
into  successful  men. 

During  "Boys'  Week"  in  San  Francisco,  many  pointed  editorials 
were  written.  Luther  Burbank,  who  heartilj^  endorsed  "Boys'  Week," 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "Whatever  we  accomplish  is  chiefly  because 
of  our  interest  in  another  generation. " 

"Boys'  Week"  is  making  not  only  parents  but  all  grown-ups  realize 
that  the  biggest  and  the  most  worth-while  responsibilit}'  they  have  is  the 
making  of  boys  into  successful  men.  "Boys'  Week"  is  making  all  of 
us  realize  that  the  boy  problem  is  no  longer  exclusively  a  home  responsi- 
bility, but  a  community  responsibility.  No  one  of  us  should  be  satisfied 
with  explaining  any  boy's  failure  by  charging  that  failure  to  wrong 
home  influence.  The  normal  boj^'s  failure  is  a  communitj'  failure;  and  if 
we  consider  the  result  merely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  community. 

Why  should  a  whole  city  be  interested  in  "Boys'  Week"  if  the  problem 
isn't  a  community  problem?  "Boj^s'  Week"  is  intended  not  only  for 
the  boys,  but  for  the  grown-ups  as  well.  The  grown-ups  must  realize 
that  the  solution  of  the  boy  problem  requires  year-round  attention. 
It  requires  the  year-round  attention  that  will  assure  organized  guid- 
ance— the  type  of  guidance  that  results  from  coordinated  and  well 
directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Boy  Scout  Organization,  Rotary, 
Lions,  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  and  all  other  agencies  that  are  interested  in  the 
boy  problem. 

>  Chief  of  Division  of  City  Secondary  School.'^,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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Public  education  should  provide  means  for  determining  the  mental 
levels  and  the  occupational  levels  of  children,  and  then  fit  these  children, 
through  proper  training  and  guidance,  into  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial world.  Can  it  be  done?  It  can  be  done;  and  the  money  put  into 
the  doing  of  it,  in  the  words  of  a  banker,  "is  the  best  investment  on 
earth." 

The  California  Pol5i;echnic  School  Plan  of  Guidance  is  a  concrete 
answer  to  the  question,  Can  it  be  done? 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  will  saj^  after  the  plan  has  been  pre- 
sented, that  it  is  a  plan  that  is  all  right  for  the  California  Polj-technic 
School,  but  it  would  never  do  for  a  large  school  system.  A  discussion 
may  clear  up  that  point.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  found  in  the 
California  Polytechnic  School  Plan  of  Guidance  enough  of  sound  practice 
and  procedure  to  carry  the  con\-iction  that  the  plan  is  practical  enough 
and  elastic  enough  to  be  adapted  to  any  individual  school  or  school 
system. 

The  CaUfornia  Polj'technic  School  Plan  is  based  upon  the  premise 
that  success  in  any  vocation  depends  upon  five  capacities,  namely: 
Mental,  physical,  moral,  cooperative,  and  craft  capacities.  To  insure 
organized  efforts  to  develop  character  through  these  capacities  as 
well  as  craft  skill,  a  student  rating  scale  is  used.  The  student 
rating  system  is  intended  to  build  character  as  well  as  to  develop 
the  craft  knowledge  and  craft  skill  needed  in  the  vocation  for  which 
the  student  is  being  trained. 

The  student  rating  system  with  organized  vocational  guidance  is 
accomplishing  the  folloT\'ing: 

1.  Developing  to  the  maximum  personal  relationships  between  the 
students  and  the  instructors. 

2.  Making  the  student  feel  that  he  can  go  to  his  vocational  counselor 
or  to  an  instructor  "^ith  any  of  his  problems  and  get  a  sympathetic 
hearing  and  sound  advice. 

3.  IMaking  every  instructor  feel  that  his  chief  responsibility  is  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  student  and  that  whatever  he  teaches  is  the  best 
and  most  direct  meaps  of  accomplishing  that  end. 

4.  jNIaking  the  student  reaUze  that  having  right  habits  is  just  as 
important  and  vital  to  success  in  any  vocation  as  having  the  required 
craft  skill  and  craft  knowledge. 

5.  ^Making  every  instructor  feel  that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  help 
the  student  develop  right  habits  and  put  them  into  daily  practice. 

6.  Making  both  the  instructor  and  the  student  realize  that  genuine 
progress  is  determined  by  measuring  daily  achievements  rather  than 
by  examinations  given  from  time  to  time. 
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7.  Making  both  the  student  and  the  instructor  realize  that  the 
student's  progress  is  being  measured  in  terms  of  the  same  standards 
that  are  being  used  in  the  commercial  or  the  industrial  world.  ^ 

-  8.  Making  the  instructor  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  follow  up  the 
student  systematically  in  order  that  the  right  adjustment  may  be  made 
at  the  right  time. 

9.  Making  the  instructor  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  establish  cordial 
personal  relationships  with  parents. 

10.  Enabling  the  school  to  give  emjoloyers  the  full  information  they 
want  concerning  the  student  and  thereby  establish  cooperating  relation- 
ships that  will  make  possible  the  successful  placement  of  the  student. 

The  success  of  the  student  rating  system  with  the  program  of  con- 
tinuous and  organized  vocational  guidance  rests  fundamentally  upon 
the  right  personal  relationships  established  between  the  students  and 
the  instructors.  These  relationships  are  developed  by  the  vocational 
counselors. 

The  entire  student  body  is  divided  into  groups  and  each  group  is 
assigned  to  a  vocational  counselor.  Every  student  reports  daily  to  the 
vocational  counselor,  who  keeps  daily  record  of  attendance.  Every 
student  understands  that  he  can  go  to  his  counselor  with  any  problem 
at  any  time.  If,  for  instance,  a  student  is  in  some  difficulty  in  the  machine 
shop,  in  dairying,  in  chemistry,  or  is  confronted  with  any  problem 
whatsoever,  he  will  talk  over  his  troubles  with  his  counselor.  The 
counselor  will  go  into  the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  the 
student  and  then  discuss  the  case  with  the  instructor  concerned. 
After  a  conference  with  the  instructor  the  counselor  may  effect  an 
adjustment.  If,  however,  he  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
with  the  full  information  he  now  has  he  will  take  up  the  case  with  the 
vice-president,  who  is  the  chief  counselor.  The  vice-president  will 
discuss  the  case  with  the  president  whenever  necessary.  A  final 
settlement  may  involve  the  following: 

1.  Clearing  up  any  misunderstanding  between  the  student  and  tlie 
instructor  and  estal)lishing  right  personal  relationships  between  them. 

2.  Changing  the  schedule  in  terms  of  the  student's  most  pronounced 
vocational  aptitudes  and  vocational  objective. 

3.  Recommending  to  the  parent  that  the  student  be  taken  out  of 
school  on  account  of  his  inability  to  profit  by  the  training  the  school  can 
give  him. 

Whenever  possible  a  definite  recommendation  is  made  indicating 
what  the  parent  would  best  do.  No  final  recommendation  is  made  or 
final  action  taken  without  giving  the  student  a  mental  test.  The 
vocational  guidance  program  includes  provision  for  a  mental  test  for 
every  student.     These  mental  tests  are  given  by  the  chief  vocational 
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counselor  and  the  information  regarding  each  counselor's  group  is 
tabulated  and  given  to  each  counselor  as  an  aid  in  counseling. 

The  counselors  realize,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Miller  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  that  a  mental  test  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  in  guidance.  The  mental  test  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  factor 
that  determines  whether  or  not  the  student  has  the  ability  to  continue 
his  school  work.  Some  employers  tell  us  that  even  the  students  who 
lack  the  necessary  mental  capacity  and  are  therefore  incapable  of 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  school,  if  properlj^  placed  with  the  help 
of  interested  emploj^ers  and  properly  advised,  will  develop  into  good 
routine  workers. 

Mental  capacity  is  one  of  the  five  factors  which  determine  complete 
success  in  any  vocation;  and  a  mental  test,  therefore,  which  at  least 
approximately  measures  that  capacity  is  quite  valuable.  If  it  confirms 
the  conclusions  of  the  student's  instructors,  it  is  extremely  valuable  in 
determining  what  final  action  should  be  taken. 

Every  member  of  the  student  body  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  average  age  is  approximately  seventeen.  No  student  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  school  whose  progress  reports  for  two  successive  periods 
(twelve  weeks)  are  unsatisfactory.  Students  are  eliminated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  already  discussed. 

This  year  over  42  per  cent  of  the  students  have  had  training  ranging 
from  one-half  year  in  high  school  to  high-school  graduation.  Six 
students  have  had  from  one-half  to  one  j'ear  in  high  school;  thirtj^-seven, 
from  one  to  two  years;  fifteen,  from  two  to  three  years;  eight,  from  three 
to  four  years;  eleven,  four  years;  and  four  are  graduates.  Twenty -seven 
per  cent  of  the  students  had  been  at  work  from  six  months  to  one  year 
before  enrolling;  fifteen,  from  one  to  two  years;  three,  from  two  to 
three  years;  seven,  from  three  to  four  years;  fourteen,  from  four  to  five; 
three,  from  five  to  six;  and  seven,  over  six  years.  The  rest  of  the  student 
body  consists  of  students  who  are  elementary  school  graduates. 

The  students  come  from  seventy  different  cities  and  towns  in 
California. 

The  procedure  connected  with  the  student  rating  system  which  assures 
every  student  continuous  and  organized  vocational  guidance  and  makes 
possible  the  adjustments  mentioned,  is  the  following. 

1.  Every  instructor  reports  daily  the  absences  for  each  period  to  the 
vocational  counselors  concerned. 

2.  The  vocational  counselors  make  summary  reports  in  turn  to  the 
vice-president,  who  is  the  chief  vocational  counselor. 

3.  Every  instructor  reports  bi-weekly,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  to  the 
vocational  counselors  concerning  the  students  who  are  not  making 
satisfactory  progress. 
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4i.  The  vocational  counselors  meet  bi-weekly  in  conference  with  the 
president  and  vice-president  to  discuss  the  cases  of  students  who  have 
been   reported  by  the  instructors   as  making  unsatisfactory  progress. 

5.  A  progress  report  giving  the  student's  ratings  in  effort,  accomplish- 
ment, and  character  qualities,  is  mailed  to  the  parent  or  guardian  every 
six  weeks. 

6.  Every  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  his  ratings  with 
his  counselor  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to  proceed  to  improve 
his  work. 

The  instructor  is  responsible  for  two  kinds  of  rating:  Subjective  and 
Objective.  The  student's  rating  in  effort  is  subjective.  In  this  rating 
the  instructor  gives  his  estimate  of  the  student's  attitude  towards  his 
work  and  indicates  the  quality  of  the  student's  effort.  The  student,  for 
instance,  is  rated  "Decidedly  Satisfactory"  when  his  dailj^  effort  is 
constantly  up  to  his  maximum  capacity.  He  is  rated  "Satisfactorj'" 
when  his  daily  effort  is  not  up  to  his  maximum  capacitj%  but  is  still 
decidedly  creditable.  His  rating  is  "  Passable  "  when  his  daily  effort  may 
be  characterized  as  ordinary  or  mediocre.  The  rating  "  Unsatisfactory^ " 
is  given  when  his  daily  effort,  while  not  even  ordinary  or  mediocre,  is 
still  evident.  And  "Decidedlj^  Unsatisfactory"  means  that  his  daily 
effort  is  negligible. 

The  student's  rating  in  accomplishment  is  objective.  This  rating 
represents  the  instructor's  estimate  of  the  actual  results  achieved  by  the 
student  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  rated.  The  student  is  rated 
"Decidedly  Satisfactory"  when  his  work  is  complete,  of  outstanding 
character,  and  accomplished  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy.  He  is  rated  "Satisfactory"  when  his  work  is  complete  and  of 
praiseworthy  character.  When  his  work  may  be  characterized  as 
ordinary  or  mediocre  he  is  rated  "Passable."  The  rating  "Unsatis- 
factory" means  that  his  work  is  not  even  ordinary  or  mediocre,  but  still 
has  appreciable  value.  And  "Decidedly  Unsatisfactory"  means  that 
the  value  of  his  work  is  negligible. 

In  addition  to  these  ratings  in  terms  of  effort  and  accomplishment,  the 
student  is  also  rated  in  terms  of  what  may  be  considered  fundamental 
character  qualities.  The  rating  in  each  character  quality  is  in  terms 
of  measurements  defined  for  all  teachers  so  that  each  measurement 
means  the  same  to  each  instructor  and  to  each  student. 

The  definitions  of  these  measurements  in  character  qualities,  as  well  as 
the  definitions  of  the  measurements  in  effort  and  in  accomplishment, 
constitute  the  teacher's  rating  scale  guide  which  is  included  in  the  school 
bulletin  of  information  provided  each  teacher  and  each  student.  The 
student,  for  instance,  when  measured  in  terms  of  "Success  in  doing 
things  thoroughly"  is  rated  in  accordance  with  the  following  definitions: 
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"Decidedly  Satisfactory" — having  a  painstaking  attitude  toward 
work ;  displajnng  a  feeling  that  anj'  task  leads  to  problems  beyond  those 
of  the  immediate  task  in  hand;  having  the  habit  of  completelj'  finishing 
every  task  and  carefully  observing  all  details. 

"Satisfactory" — doing  work  in  a  manner  that  wins  approval  and 
commendation;  careful  of  detail. 

"Passable" — doing  work  that  may  be  characterized  as  ordinary  or 
mediocre. 

" Unsatisf actorj' " — negligent  in  the  performance  of  work;  careless  in 
attention  to  detail. 

"Decidedh'  Unsatisfactory" — doing  work  of  poor  qualitj',  and  of  a 
haphazard  nature;  slovenlj'  in  regard  to  detail. 

These  definitions  and  others  are  specifically  set  forth  in  the  school 
bulletin  of  information ;  as  also  are  the  definitions  regarding  the  various 
degrees  of  effort  and  accomplishment  in  accordance  with  which  each 
student  is  rated. 

The  Cost  of  Student  Rating  and  Vocational  Guidance 

And  now  the  question  maj'  be  asked:  "What  is  the  cost  of  the  rating 
system  and  vocational  guidance  program  which  is  in  effect  at  the  CaU- 
fornia  Polj'technic  School?"  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  vocational 
counselor  and  the  chief  vocational  counselor  are  the  foundation  or  back- 
bone of  the  procedure  which  makes  practicable  and  effective  the 
rating  system  and  the  program  of  continuous  and  organized  vocational 
guidance. 

The  present  facultj^  would  be  necessary  even  if  the  rating  sj^stem  and 
the  program  of  vocational  guidance  were  not  in  effect.  Ten  members 
of  the  present  faculty  are  vocational  counselors.  Because  of  the  added 
duties  as  counselors  they  receive  additional  compensation.  This  year 
each  counselor  receives  onlj'-  SlOO  per  j-ear  more  than  an  instructor. 

This  year,  therefore,  the  total  additional  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  rating  system  and  vocational  guidance  is  SI, 000,  or  S4.90  per 
pupil,  or  for  the  school  j-ear  of  180  days,  not  quite  three  cents  per  pupil 
per  day. 

In  the  industrial  world  the  average  industrial  unit  requiring  super- 
vision is  thirteen  men.  The  need  for  this  supervision  in  the  industrial 
world  may  be  compared  with  the  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  the 
educational  world.  The  magazine,  Trained  Men,  for  November, 
1922,  has  the  following  statement : 

"The  total  management  personnel  for  all  industries  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  1919  census  of  manufacturers,  was  683,757, 
and  the  total  wage-earning  personnel  was  9,096,372,  indicating  a  general 
average  of  thirteen  wage-earners  to  each  management  unit." 
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If  it  is  deemed  worth  while  and  necessary  in  the  industrial  world  to 
have  supervision  for  an  average  unit  of  thirteen  wage-earners,  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  to  have  a  vocational  counselor  for  an  average  unit 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  students? 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  additional  cost  of  $300  per  year  for  the 
supervision  of  the  average  unit  of  thirteen  wage-earners,  the  cost  of 
such  supervision  in  the  industrial  world  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  educational  world.  The  cost  of  supervision  for 
the  average  unit  of  thirteen  wage-earners  for  three  hundred  working 
days  is  approximately  eight  cents  per  day. 

While  the  cost  of  the  rating  system  and  vocational  guidance  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  supervision  in  the  industrial  world  is  lower, 
it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  vocational 
training  at  the  California  Polytechnic  School  is  just  about  half  the  cost 
of  maintaining  boys  and  girls  in  the  correctional  schools  of  the  state. 
Figures  obtained  from  the  State  Controller  indicate  that  the  cost  per 
inmate  per  year  in  the  correctional  schools  of  California  is  $992.42. 

Secretary  Hoover  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  "In  some  of  our 
state  universities,  the  cost  of  providing  education  for  the  professions 
runs  well  into  the  thousands  of  dollars  per  student  graduated.  Voca- 
tional training  for  the  wage-earning  pursuits  and  skilled  trades  is  equally 
as  essential  as  the  training  for  the  professions.  The  humblest  worker, 
equally  with  the  youth  who  proposes  to  enter  the  professions,  has  a 
right  to  the  sort  of  training  he  needs  for  the  occupation  by  which  he 
proposes  to  earn  his  livelihood,  and  support  his  famil}^,  and  through 
which  he  will  render  his  service  to  the  community  in  getting  the  com- 
munity's work  done." 

Today  most  states  are  giving  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
to  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  young  people  of  the  state.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20  are  not 
getting  the  sort  of  training  they  need  for  the  occupations  through  which 
they  plan  to  earn  their  livelihood.  These  boys  and  girls  should  be 
given  the  same  careful  consideration  that  we  now  give  to  those  who 
enter  the  professions.  The  effective  way  to  fit  the  ninety  per  cent  for 
gainful  employment  in  the  wage-earning  pursuits  and  skilled  trades  is 
through  vocational  training  and  organized  vocational  guidance.  And 
this,  as  Secretary  Hoover  says,  is  a  state  responsibility,  and  "is  equally 
as  essential  as  is  training  for  the  professions." 


CHAPTER  XX 

A.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  i 

By  John  H.  Saul^ 

Counseling  is  not  new.  It  lias  always  been  done  by  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  church.  There  have  always  been  principals  and  teach- 
ers, ministers  and  older  friends,  to  whom  the  pupils  have  gone  for  advice 
in  making  their  choice  of  courses  of  study  and  choice  of  vocations. 
However,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  any 
attempt  to  make  guidance  a  part  of  the  school  program,  and  to  do  the 
work  of  counseling  sj^stematically. 

The  choice  of  a  vocation  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  a  boy  or  girl  will  be  called  upon  to  consider.  Sometimes 
emergencies  may  arise  in  which  the  individual  has  no  real  freedom  of 
choice,  but  such  emergencies  are  rare.  The  "victim  of  circumstances" 
is  too  often  the  product  of  a  weak  will  which  allows  the  individual  to 
be  defeated  by  the  first  difficult3^  The  average  person  to-day  may 
obtain  the  training  necessary  to  do  the  thing  he  is  best  adapted  to  do 
and  actually  wants  to  do,  provided  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  in 
time  and  effort. 

The  life  work  he  chooses  will  be  the  deepest  source  of  his  happiness  or 
sorrow,  depending  upon  whether  it  fills  the  need  which  he  really  feels, 
and  whether  his  natural  aptitudes  and  training  combine  to  realize  that 
need.  In  order  that  he  may  be  truly  successful  and  happy  there  must 
be  a  perfect  adjustment  between  the  requirements  of  the  occupation 
and  the  natural  ability  of  the  worker. 

The  right  choice  of  an  occupation  was  never  more  important  than  it  is 
to-day.  This  is  the  age  of  specialization,  and  the  man  who  goes  farthest 
on  the  road  to  success  is  the  one  who  is  trained  to  do  one  thing  well. 
But  in  addition  to  his  training,  the  successful  man  must  have  all  the 
enthusiasm  he  can  get  from  doing  the  work  that  nature  intended  him 
to  do,  and  that  he  likes  best  to  do. 

^  Counselor,  Peabody  High  School;  Principal,  Pcabody  Evening  High 
School,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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The  man  who  does  not  enjoy  doing  the  work  he  must  do  daily,  and 
enjoy  doing  it  more  than  an3'thing  else  in  the  world,  never  accomplishes 
the  best  results  of  which  he  is  capable;  nor  is  he  truly  successful  in  reach- 
ing his  highest  development  and  giving  his  best  service  to  others.  He 
is  not  happy  and  the  lives  of  those  dependent  upon  him  are  made 
miserable  through  financial  difficulties  and  mental  and  moral  discontent. 
There  are  many  inefficient  and  unhappy  professional  men  who  might 
have  been  successful  and  contented  in  business  or  industry.  It  is  of 
first  importance,  then,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  happiness  and 
success,  that  the  individual  thoroughly  understand  himself,  in  what 
direction  lie  his  tastes  and  greatest  abilities,  his  resources  and  Hmitations. 
Then  he  must  also  know  the  requirements  of  certain  occupations 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  may  expect  to  gain  success  in 
that   field. 

The  business  world  is  too  full  of  misfits;  and  what  are  we  doing  as 
commercial  teachers  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  to  understand  their 
natural  aptitudes,  their  interests,  ambitions,  and  resources,  and  to  choose 
their  life  work  wisely?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  best  answer  this 
question  by  telling  you  of  our  guidance  program  at  Peabody  High 
School,  which  applies  in  the  most  part  to  all  the  high  schools  of 
Pittsburgh. 

It  is  my  duty  as  counselor  to  meet  prospective  incoming  pupils 
before  they  enter  high  school.  These  meetings  are  held  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  from  which  our  school  draws  its  pupils.  Evening  meetings 
are  held  in  some  districts  so  that  all  parents  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend.  A  recent  survey  showed  that  guidance  work  must  begin  in  the 
home  with  the  parents,  many  of  whom  still  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  only  way  to  discover  the  capabilities  of  a  child  is  the  wasteful  trial 
and  error  method.  According  to  Dr.  Maxfield,  failures  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  are  costing  approximately  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars 
a  year  in  teachers'  salaries  alone. 

Before  advising  with  the  pupils  individually  regarding  their  program 
of  studies,  the  following  general  topics  are  stressed : 

1.  The  need  of  training  bej^ond  the  elementary  school. 

2.  What  the  public  school  has  to  offer  be5^ond  the  elementary  school. 

3.  The  courses  offered  in  the  high  schools  and  their  objectives. 

4.  The  requirements  for  place  on  the  honor  roll  or  membership  in 
the  Honor  Societ^^ 

5.  The  importance  of  close  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the 
high  school. 

6.  That  the  first  six  weeks  is  the  crucial  period  of  the  first  semester 
in  high  school. 

7.  The  function  of  the  High  School  Counselor. 
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The  aim  throughout  the  group  meetings  is  to  stimulate  vocational 
thinking  in  the  pupil,  and  to  give  to  each  pupil  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
type  of  mind  required  in  order  to  succeed  in  each  of  the  different  high 
school  courses.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  taking  plenty  of  time  for  the  personal  interviews,  which  should  follow 
the  group  conference.  These  personal  interviews  should  disclose  the 
pupil's  general  tendencies.  In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  point  these  tend- 
encies out  to  parent  and  child  alike.  All  pupils,  just  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  eighth  grade,  are  given  a  general  intelligence  test,  and  are 
also  given  a  rating  by  their  teachers  on  the  following  personal  charac- 
teristics: Industry,  Initiative,  Leadership,  Dependableness,  and 
Punctuality. 

The  result  of  the  tests,  the  educational  marks,  and  the  teachers' 
ratings  are  considered  in  advising  pupils  as  to  the  course  they  should 
pursue.  However,  we  are  not  disturbed  if  some  parents,  contrary  to 
our  suggestions,  insist  that  their  children  take  certain  courses  prepara- 
tory to  some  profession  or  position  in  which  they,  the  parents,  have 
always  longed  to  shine,  but  from  which  they  were  debarred  for  any  one  of 
a  dozen  reasons.  In  such  cases,  the  child  generallj^  pays  for  his  parents' 
folly  by  losing  a  semester's  work,  or  by  quitting  school  to  go  to  work. 
The  loss  in  our  freshman  year,  due  to  unwise  program  making,  is  still 
very  great,  and  a  cause  of  much  concern  to  me. 

WTien  the  pupils  enter  our  school,  I  continue  the  work  which  was 
begun  in  the  grades  bj'  meeting  all  the  9B  pupils  in  regularly  scheduled 
classes  during  the  earlj^  part  of  the  semester,  when  each  pupil  is  given 
an  "Analysis  of  Work  Interests"  blank.  The  purpose  of  the  blank  is 
not  to  gather  statistical  data,  but  to  help  to  discover  special  interests 
and  abilities  by  suggesting  how  to  observe  one's  own  likes  and  dislikes. 
These  blanks  are  to  be  filled  out  at  home  by  the  pupil  in  conference  with 
at  least  one  of  his  parents.  This  is  done  primarily  to  secure  the  parents' 
interest  in  our  vocational  guidance  work,  rather  than  for  the  value  of 
the  information  we  secure.  After  the  Work  Analysis  blanks  have  been 
filled  out  and  returned,  I  meet  each  of  these  classes  for  a  second  confer- 
ence. At  this  meeting  the  need  of  vocational  information  is  emphasized 
and  the  pupils  are  urged  to  analyze  themselves — the  first  step  in  the  choice 
of  an  occupation.  The  vocational  guidance  card  is  then  explained  to 
the  pupils  and  filled  out  by  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  each  report  teacher  is  given  tlie 
names  of  all  incoming  pupils  in  his  room  who  have  I.Q.'s  of  125  or  above, 
with  the  request  that  they  see  that  these  gifted  pupils  do  work  worthy 
of  their  ability,  and  to  report  to  the  counselor  all  pupils  of  the  gifted 
group  who  are  not  doing  high  grade  work.  A  few  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester  a  letter  is  prepared  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
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and  sent  by  the  Faculty  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  to  the  parents 
of  the  freshmen.  This  letter  asks  for  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
home  in  helping  the  child  to  do  good  work,  and  to  encourage  and 
assist  him  in  regular  and  punctual  attendance.  It  also  urges  parents 
to  visit  the  school,  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  teachers,  and  obtain 
first-hand  information  about  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  child. 

A  card  explaining  marks  and  how  to  obtain  them  is  enclosed  with  the 
letter.  In  case  a  member  of  the  gifted  group  has  failed  to  attain  the 
honor  roll,  a  second  letter  is  written  to  his  parents  requesting  them  to 
come  to  the  counselor's  office  for  a  conference.  A  personal  conference 
is  held  with  each  member  of  the  9B  superior  group  at  the  end  of  each 
report  period,  regardless  of  the  pupils'  grades.  The  group  is  called 
together  from  time  to  time  for  group  conferences  and  inspirational  talks. 
I  know  that  some  of  you  are  wondering  what  provision  we  make  in  our 
program  to  provide  special  counsel  and  guidance  for  those  pupils  who 
are  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Much  time  is  given  to  this 
group  for  personal  counsel  and  educational  adjustments.  Sometimes 
I  think  we  give  too  much  time  and  attention  to  this  group  in  proportion 
to  the  time  spent  on  the  other  groups. 

The  work  in  guidance  which  we  do  for  our  9B  pupils  has  been  given 
somewhat  in  detail  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  our  program  for 
the  other  groups. 

However,  I  do  want  to  tell  j^ou  briefly  about  our  plans  to  give  our 
pupils  occupational  information.  We  do  not  have  a  course  in  occupa- 
tions in  our  high  school.  So  it  is  one  of  ni}'-  duties  to  get  outside  speakers 
who  can  bring  to  the  various  groups  appropriate  vocational  messages 
from  the  professional,  industrial,  and  commercial  life  of  our  city. 
These  speakers  come  before  selected  groups  to  discuss  the  particular 
vocation  in  which  the  group  is  interested.  We  provide  outlines  for 
the  speakers.  Attendance  at  these  meetings  is  voluntary,  with  one 
exception — all  lOA's  must  attend  at  least  one  conference.  Other  pupils 
may  attend  as  many  conferences  as  they  wish.  Last  semester  we  held 
conferences  in  thirty-two  different  vocations,  with  an  attendance  rang- 
ing from  fifteen  girls  present  at  the  conference  on  Social  Service,  to  two 
hundred  at  the  conference  on  Teaching. 

In  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year  all  of  our  connnercial  pupils 
must  take  the  cooperative  course,  which  is  organized  on  the  week-in 
and  week-out  plan.  This  plan  has  been  carried  on  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  place  pupils  where 
they  will  get  the  kind  of  office  practice  that  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
them.  We  believe  that  this  plan  offers  the  best  means  by  which  tlio 
gap  between  the  classroom  and  business  may  be  partially  bridged,  anil 
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pupils  be  given  the  counsel  which  they  need  during  that  critical  period  of 
adjustment  to  the  new  environment  of  business  employment. 

I  believe  that  in  most  comprehensive  high  schools  the  commercial 
course  is  so  organized  that  a  definite  vocational  training  is  provided 
for  those  pupils  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  finish  the  course ;  but  what 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
course  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  larger  group  which  quits  school  and 
goes  to  work?  At  what  place  or  places  in  the  present  commercial  course 
may  a  pupU  quit  school  and  go  to  work  with  the  best  training  and 
equipment  possible  for  the  school  to  give  him  for  the  work  which  he 
must  do  in  a  junior  job,  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  boy  who  is  taking  the 
commercial  course  must  leave  school  at  the  end  of  his  first  semester, 
or  even  at  the  end  of  his  first  5'ear,  what  training  for  business  have  we 
given  him?  The  5'ounger  pupils  should  not  be  given  a  training  which 
they  cannot  use  on  account  of  their  age  and  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
will  be  entrusted  to  them  by  the  business,  but  they  should  be  given  some 
commercial  work  each  j'ear.  «- 

The  problem  faced  bj'  the  pupils  desiring  to  enter  the  field  of  commer- 
cial occupations  is  a  much  greater  one,  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  which 
confronts  those  who  decide  to  go  to  college;  or  even  those  who  decide 
to  enter  industry.  The  period  of  training  for  most  of  the  professions  is 
very  long.  Sometimes  it  takes  more  than  a  third  of  a  lifetime  to  get 
the  required  educational  training.  The  problem  of  guidance  for  this 
group  while  in  high  school,  and  even  the  first  j^ear  in  college,  is  primarily 
one  of  educational  guidance  rather  than  vocational  guidance.  They 
have  a  chance  to  knoAV  the  things  among  which  the  choice  is  to  be  made, 
and  a  trulj'  wise  choice  depends  upon  knowledge. 

The  training  period  for  industrial  work  is,  let  us  say,  about  the  same 
length  as  the  training  period  for  commercial  occupations.  But  the 
workers  in  the  field  of  industry  are  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
worker  has  back  of  him  an  organization  which  is  interested  in  his  general 
welfare  and  advancement.  His  organization  sees  to  it  that  his  craft 
is  not  overcrowded.  Contrast  the  position  of  the  industrial  group  with 
that  of  the  commercial  group. 

Commercial  education  puts  the  individual  into  a  junior  job  from  which 
he  must  be  promoted,  while  on  the  other  hand,  industrial  education 
prepares  the  individual  for  a  senior  job.  As  it  is  organized  to-day, 
specialization  plays  too  large  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  business;  there 
are  no  promotional  streams  into  which  a  junior  emploj^ee  may  plunge 
and  be  carried  to  success.  He  must  be  given  sufficient  impetus  during 
his  period  of  educational  training  to  carry  him  up  tlirough  the  sea  of 
business  from  his  initial  contact  with  business  as  a  junior  employee 
toward  a  greater  job.     Not  so  in  the  industrial  world.     He  who  enters 
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industry  puts  himself  into  a  promotional  stream  which  carries  him  to 
a  full-fledged  job. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  j^oung  man  might  learn  the  fundamental 
facts  necessary  to  become  a  leader  in  commerce  through  a  business 
apprenticeship,  but  that  day  is  gone,  and  the  young  man  who  enters 
business  to-day,  ambitious  to  succeed,  cannot  rely  on  his  employer  to 
devote  much  time  to  his  education.  He  must  seek  elsewhere  for  that 
help  and  guidance  which  industry  furnishes  its  apprentices.  He  turns 
to  the  public  school  for  the  help  needed. 

I  believe  that  the  schools  are  making  progress  in  their  guidance  pro- 
gram for  commercial  education,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
young  man  in  business  may  be  given  the  same  help  as  the  j'oung  man 
has  to-day  in  industry,  and  that  our  educational  program,  day  and 
evening,  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  each  individual  to  get  the  best 
training  of  which  he  is  capable  in  his  vocational  progress. 

Questions 

1.  What  particular  guidance  problems  confront  pupils  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial education?  How  do  these  differ  from  the  problems  of  pupils 
in  a  general  education  curriculum? 

2.  Wliat  are  the  advantages  of  group  discussion  as  compared  with  individual 
work? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  possibilities  for  giving  occupational  informa- 
tion where  there  is  no  formal  class  in  that  subject? 


B.  THE  HOW  AND  WHY  OF  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  John  H.  Saul 

The  need  for  vocational  and  educational  guidance  in  the  public  evening 
high  school  has  been  given  very  little  attention  or  systematic  thought  by 
those  interested  in  formulating  educational  programs.  One  can  count 
on  the  fingers  of  a  lame  hand  all  the  articles  published  on  scientific 
methods  of  curriculum-making  for  the  public  evening  high  school  by 
present-day  curricula  specialists. 

These  experts  have  been  too  busy  with  the  problem  of  the  day  high 
school  to  give  any  time  to  studj'ing  the  needs  of  the  evening  schools,  so 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro\'ide  educational  opportunities  for  all 
pupils  according  to  their  various  levels  of  abilities,  their  interests,  and 
their  vocational  futures.  What  has  been  true  in  reference  to  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  equally  true  of  the  guidance  program  for  the  evening 
schools. 

Majority  op  Pupils  Have  No  Vocational  Choice 

We  have  heretofore  presumed  that  the  evening  students,  since  they 
were  working,  had  definitely  chosen  their  occupations  and  were  enrolled 
in  the  evening  school  to  obtain  related  knowledge  and  further  skill  to 
enable  them  to  attain  promotion  and  advancement  in  their  chosen 
vocations.  Even  if  our  assumption  were  true  there  would  still  be  need 
for  guidance,  because  of  the  constant  changes  in  their  environment, 
if  each  individual  is  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  which  he  is  capable. 

A  survej^  made  by  the  WTiter  last  year  in  two  large  evening  high  schools 
showed  very  conclusively  that  our  presumption  was  wrong  and  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  their  pupils  had  actually  made  a  choice  of  a 
life  work  and  were  attending  the  evening  classes  with  the  idea  of  better- 
ing themselves  in  their  present  occupations.  The  surve}^  showed  fur- 
ther that  seventy  per  cent  were  without  a  definite  purpose— simply 
attending  school — floundering  in  the  search  for  help,  hoping  that  by 
some  magic  process  their  proper  niche  in  life  would  be  revealed  to  them. 

This  large  group  is  made  up  mostly  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  left  day 
school   a  ^short  time  before,   and  went  to  work,  because  they  were 
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disgusted  with  what  the  schools  had  to  offer  them,  or  rather,  what  the 
schools  permitted  them  to  take.  The}'  have  learned  by  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  work-a-day  world  that  the  educated,  trained  worker  has  an 
advantage  in  most  occupations  over  the  worker  without  such  prepara- 
tion. They  voluntarily  enroll  in  the  evening  school,  seeking  help. 
What  do  they  find?  In  far  too  many  instances,  I  am  sorry  to  saj^, 
they  find  that  the  day  school  program  has  been  transplanted  to  the 
evening  school  in  toto,  with  the  exception  of  the  guidance  department. 

Curriculum  Too  Difficult 

Dr.  Cox,  in  his  book,  "Curriculum  Adjustment  in  the  Secondary 
School,"  states  that  the  high  school  curriculum,  as  at  present  planned 
and  carried  out,  is  too  difficult  for  nearly  half  of  the  adolescent  children 
to  master.  So  they  drop  out  of  school  and  go  to  work.  It  is  these  boys 
and  girls  who  left  day  school  because  educational  opportunities  were 
not  provided  for  them  in  the  present-da}^  curriculum,  that  constitute 
the  vast  majority  of  pupils  who  enroll  in  the  evening  schools.  Super- 
intendents and  those  responsible  for  evening  school  courses  do  not  seem 
to  realize  fully  that  a  program  of  subjects  which  was  too  difficult  for 
pupils  to  master  when  their  chief  business  was  their  school  work  might 
be  too  difficult  for  the  same  boys  and  girls  to  master  after  a  full  day's 
work  in  the  shop  or  office. 

We  may  expect  the  excessive  mortality  and  the  keen  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  have  sacrificed  time,  strength,  and  money 
with  the  hope  of  being  helped,  to  continue  until  we,  as  school  people, 
become  more  vitally  concerned  with  a  forward  looking  program  for 
those  who  have  gone  to  work.  We  must  provide  ample  opportunity 
for  each  interested  worker  and  prospective  pupil  to  get  an  interview 
with  someone  connected  with  the  evening  school  who  can  help  him  to 
choose  wisely  and  to  enroll  with  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
evening  school.  We  must  provide  a  kind  of  instruction  suited  to  the 
capacity  and  needs  of  our  pupils.  We  must  teach  pupils  instead  of 
subjects,  and  our  schools  should  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  pupils  and  not 
the  pupils  to  fit  the  school. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  evening  school  workers  that  pui)ils  who  terminate 
their  membership  in  the  evening  school  do  so  frequently  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction caused  by  the  wrong  kind  of  guidance — the  kind  given  by 
the  school  which  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  fit  the  pupils  into  its  tradi- 
tional program,  regardless  of  their  needs— or  no  guidance  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  well  organized  guidance  plan  t(j  give  .systematic  and 
scientific  counseling  will  do  much  towards  stopjiing  the  huge  wastage 
in  our  evening  high  schools. 
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Facts  Needed  for  Guidance 

Vocational  and  educational  guidance  should  be  done  on  a  basis  of 
scientific  data  concerning  the  individual,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  his 
environment,  the  opportunities  for  service,  the  requirements  for  entrance 
into  that  service,  and  the  methods  of  meeting  those  requirements.  A 
complete  guidance  program  should  survey  the  social  and  economic 
phases  of  the  individual  as  well  as  intelligence  in  school  work. 

Plan  of  Organization : 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  person  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
who  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  guidance  work,  who  shall  be 
given  the  same  rating  or  rank  as  the  vice  principal  of  the  school. 

2.  The  guidance  department  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
and  given  sufficient  freedom  to  function  properly. 

3.  The  work  of  guidance  should  be  functional  rather  than  depart- 
mental. 

4.  If  the  plan  is  to  succeed  it  must  have  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
principal  of  the  school. 

The  plan  should  provide  for 

1.  Analysis  of 

a.  The  individual, 

b.  Available  vocations, 

c.  Educational  offerings. 

2.  Methods  should  be  developed  for 

a.  Testing,  measuring,  and  evaluating  individuals, 

b.  Classification  of  pupils  in  school, 

c.  Placement  in  employment, 

d.  Supervision,  adjustment,  and  progress  in  emploj'^ment. 
Comprehensive  and  cumulative  records  should  be  kept  for  each  case  if 

guidance  w^ork  is  to  be  systematic.  These  records  should  cover  all 
phases  of  the  personal,  intellectual,  and  environmental  life  of  the  pupil 
that  may  be  indices  in  determining  his  career. 

Pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  at  ease  before  the  conference  if  the 
counselor  hopes  to  win  their  confidence.  They  should  feel  that  the 
counselor  is  a  friend,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  free  to  follow  or  reject 
the  advice  given.  The  counselor  should  never  dictate  the  choice — he 
should  do  no  more  than  outline  to  each  pupil  his  probable  chances  of 
success  or  failure  along  certain  lines  of  work. 

Duties  of  the  Counselor 

1.  To  explain  the  courses  offered  and  assist  the  pupils  to  make  a  wise 
choice  of  subjects. 
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2.  To  confer  -udth  pupils  who  have  changed  positions  and  want 
adjustments  made  in  their  schedules. 

3.  To  counsel  with  pupils  in  trj'out  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  tr3^out 
period. 

4.  To  investigate  cases  of  pupils  who  are  irregular  in  attendance. 

5.  To  present  occupational  opportunities  to  pupils  bj'  means  of 

a.  Bulletins, 

b.  Posters, 

c.  J\Io\'ing  pictures, 

d.  Talks  on  occupations  by  business  men, 

e.  A  class  in  the  study  of  occupations. 

6.  To  learn  what  the  pupils  do  and  what  better  things  thej'  might  do. 

7.  To  organize  and  super^'ise  the  extra-curricula  acti^dties. 

a.  The  obligation  of  the  evening  high  school  to  its  pupils  and  the 
communit}''  to  provide  wholesome  social  acti^'ities  and  opportu- 
nities for  self-expression  is  just  as  great  as  in  the  day  school. 

8.  To  consult  with  pupils  expecting  to  enter  college. 

9.  To  carry  on  placement  and  replacement  work. 

The  fact  that  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars  are  spent  each 
3'ear  in  this  country  by  wage  earners  for  correspondence  school  instruc- 
tion is  sufficient  e\'idence  that  the  public  evening  schools  have  not  risen 
to  their  opportunities.  Hence,  a  forward  step  like  the  organization 
of  a  guidance  department  should  be  thoroughlj-  advertised  in  the  school 
district  so  that  the  patrons  may  help  the  department  to  function 
properly. 

The  evening  high  school  of  the  future  which  fully  meets  its  obligation 
will  not  admit  students  and  allow  them  to  enter  upon  any  prevocational 
or  vocational  course  until  they  have  passed  through  the  system  of  voca- 
tional and  educational  guidance  and  ad-\asement. 

Questions 

1.  Outline  a  plan  for  the  formulation  of  a  guidance  system  for  an  evening 
high  school. 

2.  Which  of  the  following  tj'pes  of  guidance  should  be  emphasized  in 
evening  high  school  work — vocational,  social,  moral,  civic,  avocational, 
physical  ? 

3.  WTiat  factors  would  necessarily  be  considered  in  an  evaluation  of  the 
individual  for  guidance  purposes? 

4.  What  is  the  usual  procedure  of  enroUing  pupils  in  evening  schools? 

5.  Suggest  a  plan  for  the  use  of  trj'out  courses  in  an  evening  high  school. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE   IN   A  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Barkley^ 

Perhaps  in  no  field  of  school  work  has  education  been  more  neglected 
than  in  the  rural  high  school.  The  same  standards  of  scholarship  are 
expected  as  from  the  city  school,  and  yet  only  those  who  have  been  a 
part  of  the  rural  school  system  can  realize  how  vastly  different  are  the 
conditions  in  the  country,  and  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  look  for  the 
same  product  from  the  school  room. 

The  freshman  in  a  rural  school  very  often  comes  from  a  one-  or  two- 
room  grammar  school,  which  on  account  of  limited  funds  has  been  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  modern  progress  either  in  instruction  or  equipment. 
His  curriculum  has  had  no  music  in  it,  no  drawing,  no  manual  work  in 
shop  or  laboratory,  no  organized  play  or  group  work;  in  fact,  his  program 
has  included  onl}^  the  minimum  essentials  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  language,  from  text  books  made  for  city  children  and  taught 
by  teachers  trained  for  city  teaching.  His  reading  and  writing  are  usually 
too  insufficient  to  be  manipulated  as  useful  tools  in  making  a  living.  The 
chances  are  that  his  attendance  at  grammar  school  has  been  so  iri-egular 
and  so  interrupted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  minimum  essentials  in  any 
subject  is  anything  but  thorough  and  his  interest  in  any  further  school- 
ing anything  but  intense. 

His  attendance  at  high  school  may  be  only  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  He  may  be  sorely  needed  at  home  to  ^\Test  a  bare  livelihood 
out  of  the  farm  for  the  family.  He  may  be  from  foreign  parentage  and 
may  consider  an  education  such  a  hindrance  to  his  earning  capacity 
that  he  begrudges  every  day  he  must  remain  in  high  school.  In  some 
iiistances  he  appears  as  a  parasite,  willing  to  "absorb"  education  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  future  necessity  for  work.  Sometimes  he  is 
eager  to  learn,  willing  to  apply  himself  to  his  task,  and  competent  to 
become  a  real  student.  Perhaps  the  most  common  fault  of  the  rural 
freshman  is  that  he  has  no  ideal,  a  condition  resulting  often  not  from 
lack  of  mental  ability  but  from  an  impoverished  environment. 

Many  children,  even  though  they  have  had  the  abilitj^,  have  had  too 
much  farm  work  to  do  to  have  any  desire  or  any  strength  left  for  reading 

1  Principal,  Hamilton  Union  High  School,  Hamilton  City,  California. 
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or  music.  Too  many  homes  are  not  able  to  afford  books  and  are  too 
remote  from  a  library  to  secure  them.  The  child  brought  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  of  books  and  music  little  dreams  of  what  he 
has  lost,  and  like  an  ill-nourished  body  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
strange  changes. 

Whatever  the  condition  of  the  freshman  in  rural  schools,  there  is  on 
hand  a  problem  difficult  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place  there 
must  be  created  an  interest  in  education  and  in  school,  in  order  to  get  the 
child  to  come  to  school.  Then,  after  he  arrives,  probably  the  more 
diflficult  problem  is  to  inspire  him  with  a  definite  aim  or  ideal,  that  he 
ma}^  feel  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  school  as  an  aid  in  reaching  his 
aim. 

These  problems  are  not  easy  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  city  school  may  lengthen  its  day  to  pro\ide  a  period  for  amusement 
or  for  social  life,  or  it  may  have  evenings  for  recreational  activities;  but 
the  rural  school  day  alwaj's  ends  at  four  o'clock,  when  the  busses  arrive 
to  make  the  homeward  trip  on  schedule  time.  Any  activity,  whether 
club,  basket  ball,  debate,  practice  for  a  game  or  play,  orchestra  or  glee 
club,  must  be  completed  by  four  o'clock.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to  have 
the  school  day  begin  much  before  nine  o'clock  if  transportation  is  from 
a  distance.  Transportation  is  too  expensive  to  make  possible  any  trips 
at  night  except  for  the  ten  or  twelve  public  meetings  throughout  the 
year,  such  as  the  Christmas  entertainment,  class  plays,  debates, 
commencement,  etc.  Besides,  the  pupils  may  come  from  separate 
communities,  wadely  distanced,  which  have  their  own  organizations 
and  which  with  difficulty  assume  responsibility  as  members  of  the  larger 
high  school  community.  The  high  school  district  may  be  too  large  to 
make  frequent  meetings  practicable,  for  by  the  time  chores  are  finished 
it  is  too  late  to  go  to  the  high  school  except  for  an  unusually  important 
event. 

This  is  the  situation  in  many  rural  high  schools.  The  following  story 
of  how  one  small  school  meets  the  conditions  is  given  with  the  hope  that 
it  maj'  be  suggestive  to  others  in  the  same  position. 

The  students  of  this  school  are  so  loyal  and  so  interested  that  they 
themselves  are  unconsciou.sly  advertising  the  school  better  than  could 
be  done  perhaps  by  other  means,  hence  the  only  formal  introduction  of 
the  school  to  the  community  is  an  annual  aimouncement  sent  to  each 
taxpayer  late  each  summer.  This  bulletin  gives  the  courses  offered  and 
the  various  activities  for  the  coming  year.  The  present  attitude  of  the 
young  people  of  the  community  toward  the  high  school  is  that  it  is  a 
very  desirable  place  to  be.  This  attitude,  however,  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  to 
make  it  so. 
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As  soon  as  a  new  student  appears  at  school,  there  is  concerted  action 
by  the  upper  classmen  to  make  him  comfortable  and  happy.  The 
school  has  a  beautiful  la\vn,  delightful  flower  gardens,  and  agricultural 
projects  in  which  every  one  takes  a  direct  interest.  Music,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal,  is  made  attractive.  Camp  Fire  and  Agriculture 
Club  work  provides  a  chance  for  everj^  boy  and  girl  to  make  a  little 
spending  money.  The  courses  in  drawing,  science,  commercial  branches, 
cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  and  even  in  English  and  mathematics, 
are  given  to  the  entering  freshman  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  con- 
vincing him  of  their  practical  worth.  Gradually  and  j^et  all  within  the 
first  term  he  is  led  to  feel  the  need  of  books,  and  is  then  supplied  with 
the  most  fascinating  the  market  affords  upon  the  subjects  he  wants  to 
investigate. 

From  the  very  first  day  on  through  the  whole  year,  bj'  means  of  talks, 
travel  trips,  letters,  and  class  work,  information  is  provided  about 
different  occupations  and  different  industries.  Every  year  experts  of 
one  sort  and  another  are  invited  to  school  to  tell  the  student  bodj'-  about 
some  field  of  labor  in  the  world's  work.  No  matter  what  subject  is 
taken,  somewhere  in  the  course  that  subject  is  studied  as  a  vocation. 
For  example,  in  manual  training  the  boj'^s  learn  what  would  be  necessary 
if  it  were  taken  as  a  major,  and  then  what  would  be  necessary  after 
graduation  in  order  to  be  so  proficient  as  to  become  a  teacher  in  manual 
training.  Hand  in  hand  with  such  information  there  are  studied  the 
present  demand  and  supply  for  such  work,  together  with  the  advantages 
by  way  of  salary,  hours  of  actual  work  and  of  preparation  for  work, 
social  standing  of  such  workers,  and  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
leadership,  as  well  as  the  disadvantages,  such  as  dangers  to  health, 
expenses  in  keeping  oneself  equipped  for  work,  unpleasant  living  con- 
ditions because  of  the  vocation,  and  other  possible  drawbacks. 

Every  study  admits  of  a  similar  investigation,  but  that  is  not  all.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  vocations  have  been  discovered  by  suggestion. 
In  chemistry  one  boy  became  interested  in  mining  and  is  now  preparing 
for  a  college  course  as  a  mining  engineer.  One  girl  in  biology  found  the 
choice  of  her  vocation  to  be  physical  education.  Another  girl  became 
so  engrossed  in  Shakespeare  that  she  has  specialized  in  college  upon  the 
interpretation  of  Shakespeare. 

The  school  affords  actual  training  in  some  directions.  The  girls  who 
desire  to  become  librarians  are  allowed  to  do  considerable  work  in  the 
library  and  to  study  the  vocation  itself.  One  of  the  boys  who  likes 
chemistry  is  acting  as  laboratory  assistant.  Those  who  think  they 
might  follow  journalism  have  the  management  of  the  school  paper. 
Some  students  get  credit  for  the  work,  some  receive  cash  for  their 
service  and  others  do  it  voluntarily,  the  return  depending  upon  the 
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amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  task  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
itself. 

It  is  said  that  a  curriculum  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
students  taking  it.  With  that  principle  in  mind  the  teachers  of  this 
rural  high  school  remake  the  courses  they  offer  into  live  subject  matter 
for  their  pupils,  with  the  two-fold  purpose  in  view  of  relating  each 
subject  to  the  pupil's  home  conditions  as  well  as  to  his  progress  and 
happiness  in  his  future  vocation.  The  students  are  not  allowed  to 
forget  that  they  are  the  future  adult  members  of  society  -with  the  welfare 
of  their  community  in  their  hands.  They  are  urged  from  the  first  to 
choose  some  vocation  as  theirs,  to  learn  all  they  can  about  it,  to  study 
how  it  could  be  improved  and  how  it  maj''  affect  their  own  lives.  They 
are  asked  to  consider  the  chosen  vocation  as  theirs  until  they  find  one 
more  to  their  liking.  Freshmen  sometimes  change  four  or  five  times 
before  holidaj-s.  At  stated  times  each  one  is  asked  to  tell  about  his 
vocation  and  give  reasons  why  he  likes  it.  He  is  given  a  teacher  coun- 
selor to  whom  he  goes  frequently  for  talks  about  his  vocation. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  each  fall,  as  well  as  several  times  during  the 
j^ear,  each  member  is  given  a  psj^chological  test  by  the  principal  who 
is  an  experienced  experimentalist  in  psychology.  These  tests  are  care- 
fully evaluated  in  connection  with  the  previous  school  records,  the 
health  chart,  the  individual  personality,  and  the  home  conditions  of 
each  pupil.  In  addition,  information  is  obtained  both  directly  and 
indirectly  as  to  points  similar  to  the  following: 

WTiat  would  you  like  to  do  for  your  life  work? 

"WTiat  regular  work  do  j^ou  do  at  home? 

WTiat  games  do  j'ou  like? 

T\Tiat  studies  are  difficult  for  j'ou?     Which  are  easy? 

What  do  you  do  in  your  leisure  time? 

Do  you  expect  to  graduate  from  high  school? 

Do  you  expect  to  go  to  college? 

What  kind  of  books  do  you  read? 

"WTiat  magazines  do  you  read? 

From  all  these  sources  the  teachers'  acquaintance  with  each  pupil  is 
considerable,  especially  when  the  long  tenure  of  the  principal  makes 
possible  an  intimacy  with  the  character  of  the  home  from  which  each 
pupil  comes.  By  the  time  a  pupil  reaches  the  senior  class,  if  he  has  not 
decided  what  his  life  vocation  is  to  be,  definite  guidance  is  gi^'en  by  the 
principal  as  to  what  line  of  work  should  be  taken  up.  It  is  explained 
at  the  time  that  the  advice  is  based  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  senior 
in  question  as  revealed  by  the  previouslj^  mentioned  sources. 

Up  to  date  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have  gone  into  institutions 
for  higher  educational  advantages,  each  with  a  distinct  vocation  in  view. 
The  other  50  per  cent  have  settled  down  as  progressive  citizens  in  their 
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own  community.  Every  j'ear  the  percentage  of  those  entering  who 
graduate  is  increasing.  Many  do  not  get  recommended  grades  for 
college,  but  they  have  learned  that  their  happiness  in  service  to  the  world 
depends  upon  their  finding  the  vocation  for  which  they  are  by  nature 
and  training  best  fitted,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fine  and  noble  occupa- 
tions in  the  world  for  men  and  women  to  fill  even  though  they  have  no  col- 
lege degree,  and  that  characters  are  developed  and  made  strong  by  work, 
however  lowly,  nobly  performed.  Faithfulness  to  one's  task  and  to  one's 
family  makes  the  worker  worthy  to  be  a  home  maker  and  to  value  the 
beautiful  and  sacred  relations  of  the  home,  because  true  happiness 
consists  in  being  able  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  service  to  others. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  possibilities  in  vocational  guidance  for  a  school  which  has 
no  extra  resources  to  devote  to  it. 

2.  What  economic  and  social  problems  are  involved  in  the  study  of  city 
occupations  by  country  children? 

3.  Outline  a  vocational  guidance  program  for  a  typical  rural  school. 


PART  III 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  EMPLOYMENT 


CHAPTER  XXII 

ADJUSTING      JUVENILE      WORKERS'      PROBLEMS      IN 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

By  William  J.  Blackburn^ 

IXTRODUCTIOX 

In  the  United  States  we  send  two  million  boys  and  girls  a  year  into 
the  industrial  and  commercial  field.  Justice  demands  that  we  give 
these  newcomers  into  industry  more  intelligent  guidance  and  assistance 
than  they  have  received  in  the  past.  Our  situation  has  many  advan- 
tages over  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  this  fact  need  not  discount  the 
value  of  her  experience  in  handling  a  problem  fundamentally  similar 
to  our  own. 

Since  1921  she  has  faced  an  unemployment  problem  whose  extent 
and  gravity  find  no  parallel  today.  The  economic,  political,  and  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  situation  have  interested  observers  in  all  industrial 
countries,  but  the  social  implications  have  escaped  the  attention  they 
deserve.  Few  outside  of  Great  Britain  have  studied  the  British  method 
of  adjusting  her  juvenile  workers  to  her  present  difficult  circumstances, 
although  this  is  one  of  her  gravest  social  problems. 

It  is  true  that  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  best  ideals  was  given  at 
the  Child  Welfare  Conference  held  at  Washington  in  1919.  At  that 
time  the  Fisher  Act  of  1918  and  the  war  boom  created  a  feeling  of  great 
optimism  for  substantial  progress  in  the  entire  field  of  child  welfare. 
With  the  industrial  depression,  which  began  in  1921  and  remains  with 
but  little  mitigation  today,  the  Government  was  compelled  to  reduce 
its  expenditures  drastically.  The  Geddes  Parliamentary  Committee 
found  it  easier  to  apply  the  ax  to  the  new  educational  program  than  to 
some  of  the  more  strongly  entrenched  public  services.  Even  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  late  Labor  Government  made  little  advance  in  face  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  meeting  heavy  foreign  and  domestic  demands  on  its 
shrinking  exchequer.  A  study  of  actual  methods  in  use  today  shows 
what  has  been  done  under  these  adverse  conditions. 

^  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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This  study  was  made  in  1923-1924.  ^  Greater  London  was  chosen 
for  study  chiefly  because  of  its  compactness  and  the  ready  accessibility 
of  all  Government  Agencies  concerned  in  handling  juvenile  unemploy- 
ment. In  most  respects  its  standards  are  representative  of  the  best 
English  practice  in  this  line. 

Essential  Conditioxs  of  London's  Problem 

London  is,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  unlike  any  great  American 
city.  Not  only  is  it  the  center  of  the  most  diverse  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  all  nations,  a  port  in  whose  docks  ride  ships  from 
every  sea,  but  also  it  is  the  historical  and  political  capital  of  a  vast 
empire.  It  is  not  an  industrial  center  to  the  same  extent  as  New  York 
or  Chicago.  Although  its  lure  has  drawn  men  from  every  nation,  so 
that  all   colors,  languages,  and  models  of  dress  may  be  found  in  its 

1  The  first  approach  was  made  through  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
Its  library  contains  the  latest  EngUsh  writings  on  the  subject  and  members 
of  its  faculty  and  graduate  students  have  done  considerable  research  work 
here.  Professor  C.  M.  Lloyd,  head  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science  and 
Administration,  acted  as  the  author's  faculty  adviser  and  furnished  him 
numerous  valuable  introductions  to  the  persons  best  able  to  assist  him. 
These  included,  among  others,  ]\Ir.  A.  E.  Tyler,  head  of  the  Employment 
and  Insurance  Department's  Statistical  Bureau,  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor; 
Mr.  Sankey,  Employment  Exchange  Control  Officer  for  the  Southeast 
Division  of  Great  Britain;  Mr.  E.  J.  Fair,  Manager  of  Iving's  Cross  Employ- 
ment Exchange,  the  largest  one  in  the  country.  Each  of  these  in  turn 
not  only  introduced  him  to  members  of  their  own  staffs,  but  gave  him 
important  introductions  to  large  emploj'ers,  such  as  Mr.  Glendaj^,  Secretary 
of  the  Federation  of  British  Industry,  Lord  Burnham,  Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Education,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Pascall  of  James 
Pascall,  Ltd.,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  Hon. 
George  Lansbury,  Mayor  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Poplar,  the  Hon. 
Lord  Waldorf  Astor  and  Lady  Astor,  M.P.,  and  others  particularly  inter- 
ested in  juvenile  problems. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Blair,  chief  Education  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council, 
arranged  visits  to  all  types  of  public  and  private  schools,  and  made  possible 
conferences  with  Miss  H.  Bell,  District  Organizer  of  School  Care  Commit- 
tees, Mr.  Simmons,  London  County  Council  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  visits 
to  various  care  committee  meetings.  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
deepest  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  and  the  many  others  whose  unstinted 
cooperation  and  assistance  made  this  study  possible. 

He  was  fortunate  also  in  being  able  to  attend  the  League  of  Nations 
Union's  Conference  on  Unemployment  in  March,  1924,  and  the  Empire 
Conference  of  Charity  Organization  Societies  and  Related  Organizations 
held  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  in  Juno,  1924,  both  of  which  provided 
valuable  side  lights  for  the  study. 
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streets,  it  has  retained  an  essential  homogeneity  of  population  unknown 
to  American  cities.  Whatever  variety  maj^  characterize  its  merchants, 
its  workers  are  almost  entirely  unmixed  Britons.  This  fact  explains 
why  its  juvenile  employment  problem  is  not  cosmopolitan  and  so  can 
be  handled  in  typically  English  style. 

London  claims  approximately  250,000  juvenile  workers  between  four- 
teen and  eighteen  j-ears  of  age.  Owing  to  the  size  of  the  problem,  it 
has  developed  a  variety  of  agencies  and  methods  not  found  in  many  of 
the  provincial  cities.  Leaving  a  detailed  account  of  these  for  a  later 
chapter,  it  may  here  be  said  that  thej^  would  appear  to  be  in  most 
respects  adequate  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  That  they  are 
doing  excellent  work  cannot  be  denied.  The  success  of  any  plan,  how- 
ever complete  in  itself,  is  conditioned  by  the  attitude  of  all  those  parties 
whose  interests  it  most  concerns.  Tradition,  shortsightedness,  and  the 
pressure  of  immediate  need  have  acted  in  various  waj^s  to  interfere 
with  the  efficient  working  of  this  sj^stem. 

There  are  certain  factors  more  or  less  inherent  in  the  present  indus- 
trial depression  that  discount  the  value  of  parts  of  its  program.  A 
depleted  national  treasury,  whose  grants-in-aid  furnish  an  important 
part  of  the  support  of  the  schools,  finds  it  most  difficult  to  provide 
needed  funds.  In  the  past,  British  export  values  depended  on  the 
quality  of  workmanship  rather  than  on  cheap  quantity  production. 
The  Unemployment  Insurance  acts  have  helped  maintain  an  artificially 
high  standard  of  living,  with  production  costs  so  great  that  British  goods 
cannot  compete  with  goods  made  under  present  continental  labor 
standards.  Lltimately,  all  British  prosperity  must  depend  on  a  healthy 
export  trade  balance,  which  does  not  exist  at  present.  Naturally  the 
export  trades,  using  the  greater  part  of  the  highly  skilled  labor,  have 
suffered  most,  placing  this  labor  at  a  disadvantage  with  that  emploj'ed  on 
transportation,  government  works,  and  other  sheltered  occupations. 
These  latter  occupations  alreadj'^  are  well  supplied  with  skilled  labor. 
L^nskilled  labor  has  succeeded  in  securing  wages  and  employment  equal 
or  superior  to  skilled  labor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  incentives  to 
thorough  training  have  been  discounted  seriously.  Apprenticeship, 
though  more  common  in  England  than  in  America,  has  suffered  a 
steady  decline.  There  is  small  enthusiasm  for  it  when  those  already 
trained  cannot  find  employment. 

Organized  labor,  though  generalh'  favoring  a  progressive  educational 
program,  has  viewed  with  distrust  the  work  of  trade  schools,  whose 
graduates  threaten  to  weaken  the  semi-monopolistic  power  of  certain 
unions.  Recent  difficulties  with  the  building  trades  unions  have 
emphasized  this  point. 
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Employers,  already  over-burdened  with  taxation,  oppose  extensions 
of  the  general  educational  program  that  would  increase  public  expendi- 
tures. Lord  Riddell,  one  of  London's  leading  publishers,  in  a  recent 
public  meeting  voiced  the  sentiment  of  many  of  his  fellow  employers. 
He  emphasized  the  desirability  of  boj^s  entering  industry  or  commercial 
work  at  fourteen,  not  only  to  insure  their  thorough  grasp  of  methods, 
but  also  to  create  in  their  minds  the  proper  attitude  toward  their  work. 
He  deplored  the  agitation  to  keep  juveniles  in  school  beyond  this  age, 
averring  that  such  additional  education  did  not  make  them  better  workers, 
and  wasted  both  time  and  money.  The  age-old  fear  that  advanced 
education  will  create  dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  and  spoil  young  people 
for  the  hard,  unpleasant  tasks  in  life,  lurks  behind  many  such  arguments. 
The  shortage  of  domestic  servants  plays  a  real  part  where  girls  are 
under  consideration. 

Progressive  leaders  both  in  labor  and  industry  have  appreciated  the 
need  of  better  educational  opportunities.  Thej'  realize  that  the  entire 
nation  ultimately  profits  by  whatever  program  insures  a  broader 
outlook,  a  better  trained  intelligence,  and  greater  adaptability  for 
its  juvenile  workers. 

The  most  serious  opposition  springs  from  either  the  shortsightedness 
or  immediate  needs  of  the  child's  own  family.  English  working-class 
parents  have  not  yet  learned,  as  generally  as  our  own,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  child  showing  ability  should  be  kept  in  school  and 
encouraged  to  develop  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  desirability  of  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  family's  limited  income  over-shadows  interest 
in  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  child.  What  boy  or  girl  in  their  country 
or  ours  does  not  dream  of  the  glories  of  a  job,  with  its  consequent  increase 
of  self-importance?  The  routine  of  the  classroom  becomes  irksome, 
especially  at  restless  fourteen.  Combine  these  facts  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  and  one  readily  understands  why  so  few  juveniles 
remain  longer  in  the  schools. 

Part  Played  by  the  Educational  Authorities 

Successful  adjustment  of  the  juvenile  workers  depends  in  large  part 
upon  the  character  and  habits  of  thought  built  by  their  elementary 
schooling.  Great  Britain  provides  universal  free  elementary  education. 
London's  standards  are  high.  Teachers  are  more  permanent  than  with 
us,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them  are  men.  In  general  their 
program  is  more  flexible  than  ours,  and  so  tends  to  develop  greater 
individuality  in  the  children.  The  high  quality  of  their  school  work  is 
surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that  custom  decrees  that  only  working- 
class  children  shall  attend  these  free  schools. 
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Secondary  education  is  not  free,  except  that  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  available  through  competitive  examinations  open  to 
promising  elementary  pupils  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Fees 
iu  secondary  schools  are  high  and  exclude  nearly  all  other  working- 
class  children. 

For  those  unable  to  obtain  secondary  scholarships,  London  has 
provided  "Central"  schools.  These  give  four  years  of  general  training, 
with  some  bias  toward  vocational  values,  in  science,  art,  and  manual 
training,  besides  a  variety  of  commercial  subjects.  These  advanced 
elementary  schools  keep  the  child  only  until  he  is  fifteen  and  do  not 
prepare  him  for  college  entrance.  Their  work,  generally,  is  of  excel- 
lent qualit3^ 

In  addition  to  those  graduating  from  secondary  or  central  schools, 
about  60,000  children  leave  the  London  council  schools  annually,  ha\'ing 
passed  their  fourteenth  birthday.  At  present  there  is  no  compulsory 
supervision  of  this  group  until  it  reaches  the  insurable  age  of  sixteen. 
At  every  school,  however,  the  local  care  committee  interests  itself  in 
the  future  of  each  child. 

The  Care  Committees  are  supervised  by  the  Official  London  County 
Council  district  organizer,  and  are  made  up  of  the  head  master  or  head 
mistress  of  the  school,  and  an  official  representative  of  the  juvenile 
department  of  the  local  employment  exchange,  together  with  local 
social  workers  and,  as  a  rule,  the  local  curate  and  a  non-conformist 
minister.  This  committee,  in  addition  to  its  general  welfare  activities 
throughout  the  year,  holds  a  conference  each  term  for  all  the  children 
who  will  have  become  fourteen  by  the  end  of  that  term. 

A  confidential  report  on  the  child's  school  record,  health,  abilities,  and 
interests,  is  supplied  to  the  chairman  by  the  school.  This  is  supple- 
mented bjr  additional  information  from  the  home  secured  by  some 
member  of  the  committee.  Each  child  is  called  in  separately  before 
the  committee.  One  or  both  parents  are  present  if  possible.  The 
committee  discusses  the  child's  interests  and  desires  with  him  and  his 
parents,  and  tries  to  plan  the  most  helpful  program  it  can  for  the  future. 
The  advantages  of  continuing  in  the  same  school  another  year  or  entering 
some  continuation  or  trade  school  are  brought  out.  In  case  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  demand  that  the  child  go  to  work  he  is  encouraged  to 
register  at  the  employment  exchange.  The  committee,  which  soon 
acquires  considerable  expert  ability  in  this  line,  advises  regarding  the 
desirability  of  work  suited  to  the  child's  capacities,  arranges  to  help 
him  secure  such  work,  and  stands  ready  to  act  as  friend  whenever  it 
may  be  helpful  and  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  use  its  assistance.  Some 
member  may  be  assigned  the  special  care  of  each  case, 
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Many  parents  and  children  prefer  to  get  along  without  any  such 
assistance  but  a  large  proportion  avail  themselves  of  it.  This  commit- 
tee and  the  juvenile  advisory  committee  at  the  employment  exchange 
generally  divide  their  responsibility  for  the  child's  welfare,  the  former 
taking  him  until  he  is  sixteen  and  the  latter  from  that  age  until  he  is 
eighteen,,   when  he  becomes  a  legal  adult  under  the  insurance  acts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two  cooperating  organizations  per- 
form an  invaluable  service  in  vocational  guidance  for  London's  juveniles. 
There  is  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  finding  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment for  all  normal  children  who  leave  school  each  3'ear.  This  work  is 
not  always  of  a  type  either  particularly  promising  or  highly  satisfying. 
Additional  training  may  greatly  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  perma- 
nently satisfactory  placing. 

For  those  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and  ambition,  London  pro- 
vides a  varied  list  of  special  schools.  Eleven  voluntary'  free  day-con- 
tinuation schools,  conveniently  scattered  throughout  Greater  London, 
carry  such  subjects  as  English,  French,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Work- 
shop Calculation  Science,  Technical  Drawing,  Woodwork,  Metal  Work, 
Home-craft,  Physical  Training,  and  such  commercial  subjects  as 
Shorthand,  Tj'-pewriting,  and  Bookkeeping.  Work  ma.v  be  taken  by 
anyone  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  3'ears  of  age  for  from  six  to 
fifteen  hours  per  week,  with  special  arrangements  for  part-time  workers, 
and  for  persons  seeking  employment.  The  Fisher  Act  pro^•ided  that 
all  unemploj'ed  juveniles  must  attend  these  or  other  schools,  but  the 
cost  makes  this  impractical  under  present  conditions. 

In  addition,  about  seven  hundred  free  scholarships,  in  some  cases 
carrying  partial  maintenance  grants,  are  awarded  annually  for  full- 
time  training  in  various  well-organized  art  and  trade  schools.  Guild 
schools,  private  polj^technic  institutes,  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation Classes,  Settlement  Classes,  and  various  similar  educational 
opportunities,  usually  at  a  nominal  cost,  are  available  to  those  able 
to  meet  established  requirements. 

For  those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  day  schools,  London  has 
provided  a  generous  system  of  evening  classes  at  the  larger  school  build- 
ings. Both  adults  and  juveniles  for  a  nominal  fee,  usuall}'  two  or  three 
shillings  a  year,  may  attend  these  classes.  Nearly  all  liberal,  industrial, 
or  commercial  subjects  can  be  taken  at  these  evening  centers.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  children  who  might  profit  by  these  evening  classes 
attend  them,  and  many  of  those  who  do,  fail  to  get  as  much  good  as  they 
could. 

Professor  R.  H.  Tawney^  estimates  that  only  about  ten  per  cent  of 
English  children  continue  in  any  sort  of  school  beyond  their  fourteenth 

^  Secondary  Education  for  All.     Page  15. 
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year.  Lord  Haldane's  figure  is  even  lower.  London  children  probably 
do  considerably  better  than  the  average  for  the  entire  country,  but  even 
so,  twenty''  per  cent  would  appear  to  be  a  liberal  estimate. 

Part  Played  by  the  INIinistry  of  Labor 

As  previously  noted,  when  the  child  leaves  school  he  becomes  a 
potential  registrant  at  the  juvenile  department  of  the  local  employ- 
ment exchange.  In  any  case  the  school  authorities  have  supplied  the 
exchange  with  a  form  giving  essential  information  which  maj^  be  needed 
when  he  does  apply  later  on.  A  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  school 
leavers  establish  early  connection  with  the  employment  exchanges. 
This  has  materially  aided  in  stabilizing  juvenile  employment. 

There  is  yet  some  dispute  concerning  the  extent  to  which  employers 
tend  to  discharge  the  sixteen-year-old,  who  has  become  of  insurable 
age  and  feels  that  he  should  receive  a  substantial  increase  in  wages,  in 
favor  of  the  new  fourteen-year-old. 

The  younger  worker  has  the  enthusiasm  of  the  novice  and  the  quick 
adaptability  of  earh'  youth.  He  has  not  acquired  extravagant  expecta- 
tions for  high  wages.  The  freedom  from  school  and  the  novelty  of  his 
work  partially  compensate  him.  The  sixteen-year-old  may  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  present  job  or  future  prospect;  he  is  apt  to  be  im^patient 
of  present  industrial  limitations  and  maj^  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
drifting.  Few  employers  care  to  hire  sixteen-year-olds  to  begin  work 
unfamiliar  to  them.  If  they  have  not  acquired  the  "proper  atmos- 
phere" by  steadiness  in  a  given  line,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  satis- 
factory they  may  be.  Whatever  the  reasons,  actual  or  alleged,  a 
considerable  number^  of  juveniles  find  themselves  unemploj'ed  at  and 
after  their  sixteenth  year,  with  increasing  difficulty  of  re-employment. 

Sir  C3Til  Jackson, ^  speaking  of  the  entire  juvenile  employment  prob- 
lem, says,  "Our  boys  are  turned  out  of  school  at  an  early  age,  they  are 
used  for  mechanical  labor  because  they  are  cheaper  than  new  machines, 
but  they  are  not  being  trained  for  their  future  work  and  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  pass  satisfactorily  into  the  adult  labor  market,  having 
deteriorated  too  often  in  character  and  in  capacity."  This  is  much 
truer  for  London  than  for  any  American  city. 

In  any  event,  the  great  majority  of  juvenile  workers  have  registered 
at  the  employment  exchanges  before  thej'  are  much  past  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  exchange  maintains  a  separate  juvenile  department  in  charge 
of  especially  qualified  workers.  Attached  to  each  exchange  is  its  local 
Juvenile  Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  representative  employers, 

1  First  Annual  Report,  1924-1925,  of  the  London  Advisory  Council  for 
Juvenile  Employment.     Pages  17  to  20. 

2  Outlines  of  Education  in  England.     Page  46. 
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workmen,  and  social  workers,  and  someone  from  the  educational  author- 
ities, supervised  by  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  exchange. 

Since  March,  1924,  the  work  of  all  of  Greater  London's  Juvenile 
Advisory  Committees  has  been  coordinated  in  "The  London  Advisory 
Council  for  Juvenile  Employment"  appointed  by  Mr.  Tom  Shaw,  Min- 
ister of  Labor  in  the  late  Labor  Government.  This  new  organization 
already  has  succeeded  in  effecting  notable  improvement  in  the  work  of 
local  committees,  in  securing  better  cooperation  with  the  schools  and 
emploj^ers,  and  in  making  valuable  studies  of  conditions  affecting  juve- 
nile employment.  The  Minister  of  Labor  is  now  preparing  a  handbook 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  giving  particulars  of  trades  in  Greater  London. 

The  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees  act  much  like  the  School  Care 
Committees  in  placing  their  juvenile  workers.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks 
each  worker  and  his  parents  are  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  to  discuss  the  situation  and  open  meetings  are  held  at  least 
once  each  week.  Any  parent  or  juvenile  worker  may  attend  to  get 
special  assistance  or  advice  at  any  time.  Both  of  these  committees 
endeavor  to  interest  their  juveniles  in  wholesome  recreation,  good  clubs, 
and  such  organizations  as  the  Scouts,  Church  Brigade,  or  Girl  Guides. 

After  sixteen  the  juvenile  worker,  except  in  agriculture  or  domestic 
service,  becomes  eligible  to  the  insurance  acts,  and  may  draw  benefit 
as  provided  therein  when  unemployed.  In  order  to  draw  benefit, 
however,  he  must  report  regularly  and  take  educational  continuation 
work  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Juvenile  Unemployment  Centers  are  maintained  by  some  exchanges, 
and  any  unemployed  juveniles  not  otherwise  arranged  for  must  attend 
classes  here  in  order  to  draw  unemploj'nient  benefit.  At  these  centers 
the  boys  and  girls  are  given  general  academic  work  suited  to  their 
abilities,  together  with  work  that  may  have  some  vocational  value,  with 
considerable  physical  training.  Experience  has  proved  that  many 
boj^s  and  girls  who  left  school  at  fourteen,  and  lost  touch  with  school 
work  of  any  sort  for  two  or  more  years,  have  great  difficulty  in  settling 
down  to  effective  classroom  work  again.  The  hope  of  a  new  job  in  a 
short  time  also  detracts  from  their  enthusiasm.  Special  methods  must 
be  devised  suitable  to  this  class  of  students.  Otherwise  they  might  be 
handled  in  the  regular  school  system. 

Attendance  at  these  centers  is  so  arranged  that  the  young  person  may 
have  reasonable  opportunity  to  hunt  work.  The  exchange  also  uses 
its  best  efforts  to  place  him.  Were  the  cooperation  of  employers  as 
complete  as  could  be  desired  the  latter  method  would  be  sufficient. 
While  this  condition  of  affairs  is  improving,  there  are  yet  many  emploj'ers 
who  prefer  to  hire  their  juvenile  workers  directly,  without  consulting 
the  exchange.     This  is  due  in  part  to  a  natural  dislike  of  government 
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red  tape,  and  in  part  to  the  occasional  errors  made  by  exchanges  in 
trying  to  provide  workers  to  suit  the  employer's  demand.  The  latter 
difficulty  has  been  unduly  exaggerated  by  some  persons. 

In  1924  there  were  124,000  juveniles  between  16  and  18  years  of  age 
insured  in  the  Greater  London  Area.  This  figure  indicates  that  the 
great  majority  of  juveniles  of  these  ages  are  now  registered  at  the  employ- 
ment exchanges,  a  distinct  advance  over  conditions  only  three  or  four 
j^ears  ago. 

Government  attempts  to  interest  this  class  of  workers  in  emigration 
to  the  Dominions  has  met  with  very  limited  success.  Love  of  adven- 
ture and  hard  work  has  lost  its  appeal  for  most  of  them. 

Conclusions 

However  far  short  London  may  fall  from  complete  success  in  making 
satisfactory  adjustments  for  all  of  her  boys  and  girls  between  four- 
teen and  eighteen  years,  she  has  profited  by  her  mistakes  in  the  past  and 
moves  steadily  forward.  The  major  handicaps  of  misunderstanding  and 
narrow  self-interest  cannot  be  surmounted  in  a  day.  The  financial 
stringency  will  not  be  removed  for  some  time.  Healthy  industrial 
revival  is  likely  to  be  slow  and  may  require  industrial  readjustments  of 
some  magnitude.  Juvenile  employment  will  be  the  first  to  profit  by 
substantial  progress  toward  prosperity.  Already  some  advance  has 
been  noted. 

The  work  of  the  London  Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile  Employment 
should  be  doubly  useful, — first,  in  perfecting  the  present  agencies  for 
this  work;  and  second,  in  educating  the  entire  public  to  their  value, 
thereby  removing  prejudice  and  securing  better  financial  support  for 
them. 

The  greatest  differences  of  opinion  exist  regarding  the  demoralization 
resulting  from  unemployment  among  juvenile  workers.  There  can  be 
small  doubt  but  that  any  one  living  mthout  regular  occupation,  and 
drawing  money  without  rendering  equivalent  value,  must  suffer  loss  of 
morale.  If  it  be  serious  -nith  the  adult,  it  is  much  more  serious  'with 
the  juvenile.  To  find  oneself  unneeded  and  useless  in  the  great  scheme 
of  things  is  a  most  depressing  experience  for  any  one,  as  it  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  his  personality  and  lowers  his  self-respect.  For  the  young 
people  to  drift  aimlessly  at  the  very  critical  time  in  life  when  sound  char- 
acter, steady  habits  of  work,  and  useful  skill  should  be  acquired,  cannot 
help  doing  them  serious  harm.  This  demoralization  is  less  than  the 
pessimists  will  admit,  but  no  doubt  is  more  than  some  of  those  opti- 
mistically inclined  try  to  make  us  believe.  It  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  very  best  efforts  that  can  be  devised  to  remedy  the 
situation. 
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Prevention  in  this,  as  in  other  social  problems,  is  both  cheaper  and 
better  than  cure.  That  London  is  achieving  an  encouraging  degree  of 
success  in  preventing  the  worst  evils  of  juvenile  unemployment  seems 
apparent.  Four  additional  steps  have  been  considered,  but  not  as 
yet  adopted:  First,  raising  the  school-leaving  age  to  sixteen;  second, 
lowering  the  insurance  age  to  fourteen ;  third,  making  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  day  and  continuation  schools  while  unemployed;  fourth,  requir- 
ing notification  by  employers  of  the  engagement  or  dismissal  of  juveniles.^ 

The  new  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  1925,  effective  from 
January  4,  1926,  has  not  greatly  altered  the  previous  arrangements  for 
handling  juveniles,  except  that  it  lowers  the  rate  of  contribution  for 
those  insured  by  l/2d  per  week,  and  permits  the  Local  Education  Author- 
ity to  deal  with  juveniles  up  to  the  age  of  18  years  in  every  way,  including 
the  payment  of  benefit.  The  Ministry  of  Labor  pays  this  Authority  a 
capitation  grant.  Outside  London  the  majority  of  Education  people 
are  doing  this  work,  but  in  London  the  London  County  Council  has  not 
seen  its  way  clear  to  do  so,  consequently  there  has  been  no  change. 

The  foregoing,  while  attempting  to  outline  the  major  factors  in  the 
problem,  has  been  incomplete.  No  claim  to  an  exhaustive  study  is 
advanced.  The  studj'',  however,  will  be  justified  if  it  leads  to  a  better 
understanding  of  conditions  in  this  field  as  they  now  exist  in  London, 
and  if  it  contains  helpful  suggestions  for  those  working  on  funda- 
mentally similar  problems  here  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
A  COOPERATIVE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

By  Emanuel  E.  Ericson^ 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  in  a  more  or  less  connected  way  of  some  things 
which  have  been  done  and  are  being  done  in  the  way  of  a  cooperative 
program  of  vocational  guidance  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  work  that  will 
be  referred  to  is  carried  out  by  a  committee  not  originating  within  the 
schools  but  serving  very  largely  boys  of  the  various  schools.  The 
program  that  has  been  carried  out  is  a  boys'  program,  the  girls,  as  is 
probably  not  uncommon,  having  been  left  out  of  consideration  for  the 
time. 

The  organization  of  the  committee  is  in  a  large  measure  a  result  of  the 
emphasis  which  the  national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  placed  upon  such  work. 
The  committee  is  strictly  civic  in  its  nature  and  has  had,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  three  years  in  which  it  has  existed,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
representation  and  has  served  students  of  both  public  and  parochial 
schools.  Needless  to  say,  the  committee  came  into  being  because  there 
was  no  specific  force  within  the  school  system  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
vocational  guidance. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  places  this  committee  in  the  position  of  an  outside 
organization  that  can  do  nothing  more  than  offer  its  services  to  the  schools. 
Its  offer  has  been  generously  accepted,  however,  by  the  two  high  schools, 
and  the  Spalding  Institute  (the  latter  being  a  parochial  school) ;  and  the 
committee  which  is  called  the  "Boys' Vocational  Committee,"  is  now 
in  its  third  year  of  activity.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  name  the  type 
of  men  who  constitute  the  membership.  There  are  seven  members:  A. 
F.  Siepert,  dean  of  teacher  training,  Bradlej'^  Institute;  C.  T.  Wardwell, 
who  was  for  several  years  in  the  personnel  work  of  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 
Bureau;  Fred  B.  Bourland,  a  successful  real  estate  man  and  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club;  R.  R,  Cromwell  and  W.  G.  Russell,  principals 
of  the  two  high  schools;  and  C.  E.  Lee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  is  the 
secretary  of  the  committee.  I  am  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
against  my  protest,  having  been  assured  that  my  selection  was  the  best 
that  could  be  done  under  the  prevailing  circumstances. 

1  State  Teachers  College,  Santa  Barbara,  CaUfornia. 
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Now,  the  natural  question  at  this  point  is  probably,  "WTiat  is  this 
committee  doing,  what  has  it  done,  and  by  what  means  and  methods 
does  it  do  it?" 

The  work  of  the  committee  may  be  divided  under  four  functions. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  furnish 

Occupational  Information 

This  has  been  done  largely  by  furnishing  the  different  schools  with  a 
number  of  men  who  have  appeared  at  intervals  before  groups  of  students 
and  presented  to  them  an  outlook  upon  the  various  occupations.  This 
part  of  the  work  has  not  yet  been  as  fully  organized  as  it  might  be, 
but  we  feel  that  much  valuable  material  has  been  placed  before  the  boys. 
The  men  to  be  used  for  this  part  of  the  work  have  been  carefully  selected 
by  the  committee  and  their  qualifications  discussed  at  committee 
meetings,  the  aim  being  to  appoint  only  such  persons  as  have  not  only 
been  successful  in  their  line  of  work,  but  whose  outlook  on  life  is  such 
that  they  will  present  their  vocation  in  an  unbiased  and  wholesome  way 
and  who  have  some  appreciation  of  the  vocational  problem  of  youth. 
In  addition,  these  men  are  interviewed  personally  and  given  suggestions 
with  reference  to  the  particular  needs  their  talk  is  calculated  to  fill. 
When  a  list  of  such  speakers  is  finished,  the  problem  of  the  time  schedule 
is  taken  up  "with  the  principals  and  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
arranges  for  the  final  appointments.  In  addition,  special  books  in  the 
public  library  are  recommended  and  other  printed  matter  is  furnished 
the  students.  This  phase  of  the  committee's  work  is  done  during  the 
early  part  of  the  school  j'ear  and  leads  up  to  the  second  division  of 
the  activities,  which  is  the 

Use  of   Self-analysis  Blanks 

Through  cooperation  of  the  principals,  a  time  is  appointed  for  present" 
ing  to  the  students  the  idea  of  the  use  and  value  of  the  self-analysis 
blank.  The  blanks  used  were  made  up  by  the  committee  and  are  simply 
more  or  less  of  a  composite  of  a  number  of  blanks  that  were  studied  and 
supposedly  made  to  fit  a  little  better  the  present  circumstances  than 
any  one  that  could  be  obtained  ready  made. 

Before  having  the  blanks  filled,  a  brief  talk  is  given  to  the  boys,  in  which 
the  speaker  endeavors  to  show  the  boy  the  value  both  of  the  self-analj'^sis 
and  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  successful  business  man  to  talk 
over  his  vocational  interests.  A  marked  difference  has  been  observed 
between  a  painstaking  and  carefully  planned  presentation  and  a  more 
casual  one  in  regard  to  the  consequent  value  of  the  whole  process  to  the 
student  and  the  interest  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  the  idea.     At 
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this  point  the  interest  of  the  principal  and  the  teachers  is  the  all- 
important  factor,  for  their  support  is  essential  in  following  up  the  return 
of  the  blanks.  When  the  blanks  have  been  filled  they  are  returned  to 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  with  such  comment  as  teachers  and 
group  advisers  may  make.  This  work  was  fairly  well  completed  this  year 
by  January  15. 

While  the  secretary  and  a  subcommittee  are  busy  getting  the  blanks 
filled  and  returned,  the  third  function  is  simultaneously  attended  to, 
namely, 

The  Selection  and  Training  of  Interviewers 

This  part  of  the  program  was  a  rather  extensive  piece  of  work  the 
first  year,  but  as  there  are  more  and  more  men  available  who  have  had 
previous  experience  in  this  service,  the  problem  has  become  less  complex. 
A  list  of  persons  who  were  willing  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  interviewers 
was  obtained  largely  through  a  presentation  of  the  need  of  the  work  to 
the  various  luncheon  clubs  (The  Rotary,  Optimist,  Kiwanis,  etc.)  and 
asking  for  names  of  volunteers  on  cards  which  had  been  distributed 
before  the  presentation.  This,  of  course,  brought  more  names  then 
were  needed  in  some  lines  of  work  and  also  some  that  would  not  prove 
suitable  interviewers,  but  the  fact  was  mentioned  that  all  would 
not  be  called  upon.  Names  of  persons  were  also  added  from  other 
sources.  These  names  were  then  examined  by  the  committee  and  a 
select  list  made  up.  The  selected  persons  were  then  asked  to  meet  for 
one  or  two  special  meetings,  at  which  time  the  idea  and  purpose  of  inter- 
viewing were  presented,  and  the  dangers  and  difficulties  connected  with 
the  process  pointed  out.  Mrs.  Reed,  who  was  then  located  in  Chicago, 
was  at  one  time  invited  to  meet  with  this  group  of  men  and  did  much 
both  to  enlighten  the  group  and  interest  them  in  the  problem.  A  card 
file  was  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  this  group 
of  men.  This  part  of  the  work  was  done  most  thoroughly  the  first  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  committee.  Since  that  time  additional  members 
on  the  list  have  been  prepared  largely  through  a  personal  visit  on  the 
part  of  some  member  of  the  committee.  This  work  having  been  done 
as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  time  the  self -analysis  blanks  are  returned, 
the  committee  is  ready  for  the  fourth  and  probably  the  most  important 
of    its    functions, 

The  Interviewing  Process 

Wlien  the  blanks  have  been  filled  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary, 
the  committee  meets  and  analyzes  the  blanks  in  the  light  of  the  state- 
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ments  made  by  the  boy,  and  selects  a  suitable  person  as  interviewer  for 
each  person  who  has  filled  a  blank.  In  some  cases  teachers  or  faculty 
advisers  have  made  comments  on  the  back  of  the  blank  in  a  space  given 
over  for  that  purpose,  and  if  so,  such  comments  often  throw  additional 
light  on  the  young  person's  natural  trend. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  analysis  is  being  made  by  the  committee,  the 
blanks  are  divided  between  its  members  who  then  become  responsible  for 
the  completion  of  the  interview  of  the  boys  whose  blanks  they  have 
accepted.  This  means  that  if  there  are  70  blanks  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 10  for  each  member.  There  are,  of  course,  more  blanks  than 
that  number  but  they  are  not  all  handled  at  one  time. 

The  committee  member  now  takes  his  blanks  and  proceeds  to  make  a 
personal  call,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  on  the  prospective  inter- 
viewer and  delivers  the  blanks.  The  interviewer  is  asked  to  write  a 
personal  letter  to  the  boy  inviting  him  to  call  him  over  the  telephone  for 
an  interview.  He  is  also  asked  to  send  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  committee. 
The  committee  member  then  also  writes  to  the  boy  and  tells  him  that 
his  blank  has  been  turned  over  to  Mr.  X  and  that  he  may  expect  to  hear 
from  him.  The  following  letter  from  a  member  of  the  committee  to  a 
boy  shows  the  tyi^e  of  approach : 

Mr.  Louis  Mickel, 

319  Olive  Street, 
Peoria,  llUnois. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  Boys'  Work  Council  of  Peoria,  which  is  composed  of  a  group  of  busi- 
ness men  who  are  interested  in  vocational  problems  of  boys,  would  like  to 
offer  you  some  further  service  in  connection  with  the  self-analysis  blank  which 
you  filled  out  at  the  Manual  Training  High  School. 

From  the  blank  it  has  been  observed  that  you  are  interested  in  accounting, 
salesmanship,  and  stenography.  Mr.  T.  A.  Schhnk  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Gas  &  Light  Company,  is  one  of  the  men  interested  in  boys'  problems.  He 
is  an  expert  accountant  and  would  be  glad  to  give  you  his  experience  and 
such  information  as  you  may  care  to  have  in  connection  with  the  line  of 
work  which  you  have  in  mind.  If  you  care  to  call  Mr.  Schlink  at  Main  3340, 
he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  an  appointment. 

All  this  information  is  given  free  by  the  Boj's'  Work  Council  and  all  the 
men  are  more  than  glad  to  give  all  the  time  that  the  boys  may  need  in 
getting  a  good  outlook  on  the  line  of  work  they  maj'^  later  choose  for  a  Hfe's 
vocation. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  personally  at  any  time  and  can  give  you  addi- 
tional names  of  men  with  whom  you  may  have  interviews. 

The  next  letter  is  typical  of  the  type  written  to  the  boy  by  the  inter- 
viewer after  he  has  received  the  boy's  self-analysis  blank: 
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Mr.  Bruce  Gudat, 

__1104  Ann  Street, 

I  J     Peoria,  Illinois. 

Dear  Me.  Gudat: 

The  Boys'  Vocational  Committee  has  turned  the  self-anal3-sis  blank 
which  you  filled  out  at  the  high  school  over  to  me  with  the  request  that  I 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  talk  over  your  vocational  problems  with  me  at 
such  time  as  may  be  convenient  to  you.  I  shall  be  particularly  interested  in 
doing  this  because  it  seems  to  me  from  reading  your  blank  that  j'our  present 
experience  is  verj'^  much  like  mine  when  I  was  at  your  age. 

With  the  hope  that  my  later  experiences  might  be  of  some  value  to  you, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  me  over  the  telephone  (No.  9966) 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  set  a  time  that  will  suit  both  of  us.  If 
this  interview  could  be  completed  within  a  few  days,  I  should  be  able  to 
report  back  to  the  committee  without  delay. 

"When  the  interview  has  been  completed  the  blank  is  sent  back  to  the 
committee  by  the  interviewer  with  his  written  comments  and  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  W'hether  the  boy  should  be  interviewed  by  someone  else. 
Often,  a  second  and  a  third  interview  have  been  suggested  because  of 
the  boy's  interest  in  several  types  of  occupations.  If  the  blank  does 
not  come  in  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  member  who  gave  it  out  must 
check  up  on  it. 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  someone  would  like  to  ask  the  question  that 
was  asked  me  by  a  keen  business  man  the  other  daj^,  "What  becomes  of 
it?"  "How  far  is  the  thing  successful?"  "What  good  do  you  do?" 
"Is  it  worth  the  time  it  takes?"  The  committee  had  taken  for  granted 
that  it  was  so  obvious  to  anyone  that  we  were  doing  some  good  that  it 
had  not  spent  much  of  its  time  in  obtaining  statistics.  We  have  had 
encouraging  reports  from  time  to  time  from  individuals  who  had 
found  an  adviser  or  big  brother  through  this  interview,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  lasting  friendship  rather  than  a  formal  connection,  who  had 
received  not  only  vocational  advice  but  educational  advice  and  financial 
advice.  Others  bless  their  inter\dewers  for  having  called  to  their 
attention  certain  moral  qualities  and  service  aspects  which  in  their  haste 
they  had  overlooked.  We  have  no  record  on  how  many  w^e  have  guided 
into  a  vocation.  We  know  that  some  have  been  guided  out  of  the 
error  of  selecting  an  occupation  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
and  for  which  they  were  not  fitted.  We  know  that  others  have  been 
strengthened  in  their  inclinations  through  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  and  requirements  of  the  occupation  toward  which 
they  had  turned.  The  principals  and  teachers  speak  of  the  movement 
as  having  a  w'holesome  influence  on  the  student,  because  it  makes  him 
think  seriously  of  the  place  he  is  fitted  by  nature  to  fill.  The  filling  out 
of  the  self-analysis  blank  alone  may  cause  the  boy  to  get  a  different 
viewpoint  on  life. 
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While  the  whole  scheme  is  built  on  voluntary  action,  it  is  gratifjung 
that  as  high  as  85  per  cent  of  those  who  filled  out  blanks  have  followed 
up  the  matter  to  the  point  of  the  completed  interview.  This  year  we 
hope  that  the  percentage  will  be  higher.  When  all  the  difficulties  are 
considered  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  successful  appointment  between  a 
busy  business  man  and  a  busy  high  school  boy,  and  that  a  great  many 
high  school  boys  work  in  their  spare  hours,  we  believe  we  have  a  right 
to  feel  that  the  boys  have  considered  the  service  seriously  and  realized 
that  the  work  is  one  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  expert  advice. 

The  work  which  the  committee  has  done  in  connection  with  emploj^ed 
boys  and  boys'  organizations  meeting  outside  of  school  and  working 
hours,  work  which  has  been  largely  carried  out  by  the  secretary  of  the 
committee  who  is  also  the  secretary  of  the  boys'  di\asion  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  has  been  left  out  of  discussion  because  of  the  definite  time  limit 
allotted  to  this  presentation. 

Questions 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effectiveness  of  sending  out  letters  b}^  a  com- 
mittee such  as  the  one  described  above? 

2.  A  student  objects  that  guidance  work  should  always  be  done  by  trained 
people  or  those  connected  with  the  schools.  What  do  you  say  on  this 
problem? 

3.  Outline  a  plan  for  vocational  guidance  as  a  substitute  for  the  plan 
proposed. 

4.  If  j''0u  were  going  to  organize  a  similar  plan,  discuss  the  method  by  which 
you  would  approach  the  men  whom  you  wished  to  help  you. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

SUPERVISED  EMPLOYMENT   IN   RELATION   TO    VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 

By  Albert  Fertsch^ 

We  face  the  fact  that  the  paramount  educational  problems  are  not 
in  the  professional  schools,  colleges,  universities,  or  high  schools,  but  in 
the  elementary  schools,  the  center  for  the  training  of  the  masses.  As 
the  efficiency  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  masses  of 
its  citizens,  the  problem  of  training  these  citizens  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity  is  one  of  paramount  importance. 

The  problem  of  a  sixth  grade  nation  becomes  less  acute  when  the  sixth 
graders  can  be  placed  in  positions  and  supervised  so  that  there  may  be  as 
much  learning  and  development  for  them  on  the  job  as  there  is  learning 
and  development  in  school. 

At  present,  in  the  traditional  school,  it  seems  that  the  sixth  graders 
really  begin  their  education  when  they  fill  out  the  emploj^ment  applica- 
tion card,  and  then  the  great  majority  drift  along  the  path  of  trial  and 
error,  making  of  no  avail  the  little  education  which  the  public  schools 
have  given,  attaining  no  social  values  and  reaching  the  port  of  discontent 
and  unrest. 

With  a  realization  of  the  problem,  the  schools  welcome  the  fact  that 
an  industrial  manager  says:  "I  would  like  to  see  our  School  Boards  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  children  who  'work'  equally  with  those  who  are  in 
school,  controlling  their  employment  engagements,  recognizing  and 
giving  credits  for  their  physical  condition,  and  observing  progress  in 
their  work  the  same  as  in  school  subjects." 

It  is  but  reasonable  that,  in  order  to  have  junior  work  experience 
function  effectively,  it  should  be  supervised  by  schools,  (1)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  juniors  that  they  may  secure  better  jobs  and  added  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  according  to  their  capacity  and  industry,  (2) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employer  that  he  may  have  better  control  of 
employees,  and  (3)  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  that  the  efficiency  of  its 
citizens  may  reach  a  higher  standard. 

With  such  an  ideal  of  service,  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  the  Director  of 
the   Federal   Junior  Employment  Service,  recognizes  "Follow-up"  as 

^  Director,  Guidance  and  Placement,  Gary,  Indiana. 
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the  very  heart  of  all  successful  junior  work.  With  such  an  aim  of 
service,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state  and  nation  to  discharge  an 
obligation  to  the  employed  junior  who  is  not  fortunate  enough  to 
go  to  school  longer. 

AVOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

In  Gar}^  we  have  instituted  for  our  emploj^ed  juniors  a  program  of 
avocational  guidance  based  upon  the  following  groups  of  the  seven 
cardinal  principles  of  education. 

1.  Worthy  home  membership, 

2.  Participation  in  civic  activities, 

3.  Worthy  use  of  leisure, 

4.  Ethical  character. 

We  have  emphasized  this  avocational  guidance  by  means  of  music, 
radio,  band,  telegraphy,  social  and  athletic  clubs  in  the  activities  of  the 
day  and  evening  school  centers,  with  the  ideal  that  individuals  function 
first  as  human  beings  and  second  as  occupational  individuals. 

FOLLOW-UP 

Through  "follow-up"'  work  the  school  performs  the  following  offices 
in  relation  to  vocational  guidance:  (1)  it  tests  the  value  of  its  work  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  parent,  child,  and  industry;  (2)  it  provides  pro- 
gressive modification  of  school  practices;  (3)  it  presents  a  program 
of  intelligent  guidance;  (4)  it  offers  a  practical  check  on  the  use  of 
measurements. 

Parent,  Child,  and  Industry 

To  test  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  school  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
parent,  child,  and  industry,  follow-up  with  each  need  be  made. 

A  conference  with  the  parents  by  visiting  at  the  homes  enables  the 
school  to  learn  the  home  environment,  attitude  of  parents,  and  special 
interests  of  the  pupils,  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the  school  through 
the  parents'  realization  of  the  school's  ambition  for  their  child. 

By  personal  counsel  with  the  junior,  confidence  is  established  which 
will  aid  in  further  training  of  the  youth  for  adjustment  and  advancement. 

Through  follow-up  work  in  connection  with  the  job,  the  school  has 
the  opportuniy  to  know  the  employer's  attitude,  the  promotional  possi- 
bilities within  the  place  of  employment,  the  instructional  content  of 
the  job,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  school  in  improving  junior 
employment. 
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Progressive  Modification*  of  School  Practices 

Follow-up  work  provides  an  opportunity  for  progressive  modification 
of  school  practices  by  means  of  occupational  analysis  for  determining  the 
content  of  courses  and  the  personal  requirements  of  employees.  The 
present  tendency  to  develop  a  curriculum  which  is  adapted  to  the  pupil's 
capacity  as  a  learner  and  the  pupil's  needs  as  a  citizen  is  the  result  of 
intelligent  follow-up  work.  Also  follow-up  work  presents  a  dawn  of  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  scholarship  is  only  one  of  the 
elements  involved  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  pupils,  that 
social  relationship  is  an  essential  element,  and  that  a  favorable  attitude 
of  mind  toward  service  is  a  paramount  element. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  young  man  I  placed  in  a  position  when 
I  first  took  up  vay  work.  The  boy,  age  13.6,  with  a  mental  test  of  10.2, 
did  work  in  arithmetic  and  reading  of  an  eight-year-old.  He  was  dis- 
couraged, his  attitude  grew  bitter  toward  school,  and  he  consequently 
became  a  truant.  However,  his  pleasant  disposition  seemed  the  one 
salable  asset.  I  placed  him  as  an  office  boy  where  he  could  use  his 
affability.  The  job  challenged  the  capacity  of  his  strongest  asset. 
Soon  he  enrolled  in  the  evening  school  to  take  commercial  arithmetic 
and  -RTiting.  He  was  looking  forward  to  a  higher  position.  Today 
he  sits  at  a  desk  with  the  responsibility  of  checking,  which  incites  his 
maximum  effort  and  keeps  him  contented  and  ambitious.  Near  this 
former  truant  at  another  desk  is  a  young  man  with  a  two-j'ear  university 
training.  He  has  a  better  position  demanding  greater  responsibility,  but 
a  position  which  does  not  exercise  his  capacity.  This  young  man  is  dis- 
contented and  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  his  position  instead  of  securing  a 
higher  position  for  the  preparation  of  which  his  present  position  has  not 
given  him  an  incentive. 

There  are  several  other  problems  of  progressive  modification  of  school 
practices  resulting  from  follow-up  work. 

1.  Set  standards. 

The  senior  high  school  students  alone,  or  rather  only  those  who  actu- 
allj'  enter  colleges  and  universities,  are  affected  by  the  university  set 
standards  of  the  North  Central  Associations.  The  other  students  have 
their  standards  set  by  business  establishments  and  society.  These 
standards  need,  more  recognition  in  the  schools,  or  the  university  set 
standard  should  be  disregarded  when  it  does  not  apply.  With  a  proper 
regard  for  standards,  school  work  can  be  adjusted  to  range  from  0-100 
per  cent  of  academic  work  and  from  0-100  per  cent  of  shop  work  with 
the  purpose  of  developing,  (n)  a  favorable  attitude  of  mind  and  ideals, 
{h)  achievement  in  academic  and  shop  work  to  enter  the  university  or 
a  trade  at  an  advantage. 
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2.  Revision  of  emphasis  of  method  and  technique  of  teaching. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  expend  all  their 
energy  and  patience  on  the  method  and  technique  of  teaching  subject 
matter,  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  school  is  serving  pupils,  not 
subject  matter.  If  the  best  technique  and  method  of  teaching  have 
been  used  and  the  pupils  are  still  unresponsive,  why  not  encourage  them 
when  they  recite  imperfectly,  so  that  they  may  have  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  their  best  has  been  appreciated,  and  maj'  realize  the  joy 
of  anticipating  more  success  tomorrow? 

I  have  been  so  impressed  with  this  problem  that  I  am  placing  particular 
stress  in  my  guidance  and  employment  program  upon  the  following 
points : 

1.  Encourage  the  backward. 

2.  Arouse  the  ambition,  aspiration,  and  ideals,^ — the  only  qualities 
transferable  into  all  human  activities  and  the  only  variable  factors  of 
school  success. 

3.  Remember  the  human  element, — man  functions  first  as  a  human 
being  and  secondlj'  as  a  tradesman  or  professional  man. 

Program  of  Intelligent  Guidance 

Follow-up  presents  a  program  of  intelligent  guidance  in: 

(a)  Surveying    occupations, 

(6)  Gauging    pupil's    possibilities, 

(c)  Furnishing    opportunitie    for    vocational    selection, 

(d)  Giving    preparations    for    vocations, 

(e)  Helping  in  entering  occupations  through  a  placement  agency. 

Practical  Check  on  the  Use  of  Measurements 

Finally,  follow-up  offers  a  practical  check  on  the  use  of  measurements. 

A  great  deal  is  written  about  measurements,  a  great  deal  is  done  in 
commercializing  an  educational  need,  and  a  goodly  number  value 
measurements  too  highly.  It  is  well  to  practically  check  measurements 
for  future  study  so  that  tests  may  be  devised  which  measure  specific 
requirements  for  specific  positions  and  point  a  way  for  special  training 
for  advancement  in  employment.  Follow-up  work  gives  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  practical  check. 

Follow-up  work  is  the  heart  of  all  successful  junior  work.  Its  relation 
to  vocational  guidance  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  a  keystone  to  an  arch. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

HOW    CAN    INDUSTRIAL    AND    SCHOOL    PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENTS  COOPERATE? 

By  W.  S.  Vivian  1 

This  question,  "How  Can  Industrial  and  School  Personnel  Depart- 
ments Cooperate?",  presents  an  interesting  and  important  problem. 
There  is  great  need  for  closer  cooperation: 

1.  So  that  the  student  may  be  directed  into  the  vocation  where  his 
greatest  possibilities  lie; 

2.  So  that  students  may  use  their  entire  time  in  purposeful 
preparation; 

3.  So  that  vocational  guidance  may  be  more  positive  and  helpful; 

4.  So  that  students  may  obtain  a  more  accurate  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  industry; 

5.  So  that  the  matter  taught  may  be  accurate  and  adequate; 

6.  So  that  the  school  plant  and  facilities  may  be  ample  and  efficient; 

7.  So  that  it  may  become  unnecessary  for  industry  to  spend  so 
much  in  time,  energy,  and  mone}'  in  training  employees  after  thej''  enter 
industry; 

8.  So  that  industry  may  understand  the  school; 

9.  So  that  the  school  may  understand  industry; 

10.  So  that  maximum  results  may  be  secured  for  all  concerned, — 
the  boy  and  girl,  the  teacher,  the  taxpayer,  and  industry. 

Every  one  of  these  is  important  and  worth  while,  but  to  my  mind  there 
is  another  important  reason  for  bringing  about  a  closer  cooperation 
between  industry  and  school.  In  order  that  we  may  clearly  understand, 
let  us  consider  the  modern  schoolboy  and  girl.  Conditions  of  life  have 
changed  materially  since  some  of  us  were  boys  and  girls.  In  those  days 
there  were  plenty  of  chores  and  work  to  occupy  spare  time.  Todaj'  it  is 
tlie  exceptional  boy  who  knows  anything  about  splitting  wood,  filling  the 
woodbox,  carrying  in  the  water,  looking  after  the  horse,  cow,  pigs,  or 
chickens;  or  who  even  has  a  yard  or  garden  to  take  care  of.  And  today 
it  is  the  exceptional  girl  who  knows  how  to  cook,  get  out  the  family 

1  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Middle  West  Utilities  Company,  Chicago. 
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wash,  do  the  ironing  and  mending,  or  scrub  the  floor;  Mother  does  those 
things  or  has  them  done.  These  were  the  activities  that  used  to  occupy- 
much  of  the  spare  time.  The  boys  and  girls  of  today  more  and  more  are 
living  in  steam-heated  apartments  where  chores  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.     The   time  element,  therefore,  has  become  a  big  problem. 

The  opportunities  for  the  schoolboy  or  girl  to  earn  spending  money  are 
not  as  great  today  as  thej^  were  years  ago,  while  the  opportunities  for 
spending  money  have  increased  tremendously.  Possibly  the  youth  of 
today  has  a  higher  average  intelligence  than  one  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  but  he  is  surrounded  by  distractions  that  did  not  exist  then.  Today 
the  movies,  the  automobile,  and  the  jazz  cafe  are  great  allurements. 
Therefore  the  boy  and  girl  of  today  are  in  greater  need  of  proper  direction 
and  opportunity  to  develop  and  strengthen  themselves  against  the  things 
that  ma}^  divert,  if  not  actually  poison  their  minds. 

The  real  reason,  then  for  a  closer  cooperation  between  industry  and 
school  is  basically  one  of  citizenship,  of  doing  those  things  which  will 
develop  our  youth  into  the  best  kind  of  citizens.  With  this  thought  of 
citizenship  in  our  minds,  it  is  easj^  to  understand  v;\\y  there  should  be  a 
closer  cooperation  between  school  and  industry,  why  each  should  have  a 
right  understanding  of  the  other  and  be  familiar  with  their  policies, 
purposes,  and  plans. 

In  looking  into  industry  for  the  moment,  we  find  changes  have  been 
effected  during  recent  years  that  are  decidedly  encouraging. 

Many  a  management  today,  both  in  the  utility  and  other  industries, 
is  giving  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  shaping  of  the  character  of 
those  employed.  This  is  not  just  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars,  but 
rather  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  real  men  and  women. 

Many  a  management  today  considers  that  anything  that  industry  can 
do  to  supplement  the  home  and  school  in  character  building  and  develop- 
ment is  a  patriotic  duty.  We  all  know  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
students  today  will  be  the  directive  force  in  the  country  tomorrow, 
politically  and  industrially.  Therefore  a  constructive  interest  in  our 
boys  and  girls  is  only  the  exercise  of  sound  business  acumen  looking  to 
the  future  stability  of  business  and  country. 

The  emploj^ed  youth  just  out  of  high  school  is  at  a  most  critical  age, 
where  he  may  be  diverted  from  right  thinking  and  right  doing  and  adopt, 
if  nothing  worse,  an  indifference  towards  life  and  work;  his  ambition  may 
be  subordinated  to  mere  superficial  pleasure.  How  necessary  it  is, 
then,  that  before  this  period  arrives  the  youth  have  the  correct  concep- 
tion of  himself  and  of  life. 

The  story  of  the  stone-cutters  is  an  old,  old  story,  but  it  illustrates 
this  point: 
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A  traveler  visiting  one  of  the  great  granite  quarries  in  Vermont  had 
his  attention  attracted  to  three  men  who  were  busy  with  their  chisels 
and  hammers  on  a  large  block  of  granite.  He  watched  them  for  a  few 
minutes  and  finally  decided  he  would  like  to  know  what  the  motive  of 
each  was  in  performing  his  particular  task,  so  he  said  to  the  first  one, 
"Sir,  tell  me,  what  are  you  doing?" 

The  man  replied,  in  a  most  surly  manner,  "Cutting  stone. " 

He  then  spoke  to  the  second  man  and  said,  "Friend,  and  what  are  you 
doing?" 

This  man  replied  in  an  indifferent  manner,  "Working  for  $4.50  a  day. " 

Addressing  the  third  man  he  asked,  "My  man,  what  are  you  doing?" 

And  the  third  man,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  service,  straight- 
ened up  and  his  face  illuminated  with  a  smile  as  he  replied,  "Sir,  I'm 
building  a  cathedral!" 

But  if  parents  and  teachers  and  management  have  succeeded  in  their 
task,  our  youth  will  become  builders  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  They 
may  be  employed  in  a  menial  task,  as  chiseling  a  block  of  granite,  but 
if  they  can  visualize  and  if  they  understand,  they  can  look  beyond  the 
rough  block  of  granite  and  see  it  hewn  into  its  proper  dimensions, 
placed  into  the  walls,  the  building  completed,  with  its  spire  pointing 
towards  heaven,  and  they  can  see  the  endless  procession  of  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls,  down  through  the  years,  coming  into  it  day 
after  day  to  receive  a  blessing  and  to  be  a  blessing. 

Recently  in  the  utility  industry  a  number  of  textbooks  were  examined 
to  see  what  they  contained  about  the  utilities.  We  found  quite  a  good 
bit  of  material  that  was  obsolete,  untrue,  and  unfair. 

What  does  this  evidence?  A  lack  of  acquaintance,  cooperation,  and 
understanding.  The  writers  of  textbooks,  teachers,  and  scholars  will 
not  know  the  facts  about  the  utility  industry  or  other  industries  until 
industry  presents  its  facts  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  imparted  through 
the  regular  channels  of  instruction. 

L.  S.  Hawkins,  Director,  Department  of  Education,  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America,  has  raised  this  question : 

"Is  it  not  true  there  is  altogether  too  little  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  industry  of  what  the  public  schools  have  to  offer,  what 
the  possibilities  of  the  public  schools  are?" 

Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  Vice-President  of  the  Ronald  Press  Company, 
states: 

"The  teacher  does  not  understand  what  is  being  done  in  industrj%  or 
industry  does  not  understand  what  is  being  done  in  school.  All  of  my 
contacts  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  schools  by  industry  and  vice  versa  is  removed  when 
these  two  factors  are  brought  together." 
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Services  rendered  by  certain  industries,  such  as  the  public  utilities,  are 
essential.  They  affect  the  life  and  well-being  of  all.  Therefore  their 
function  and  value  should  be  understood.  Usually  the  public  accepts 
the  service  rendered  by  its  utilities  as  a  matter  of  course  and  does  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  until  an  interruption  of 
such  services  takes  place  because  of  some  calamity  or  other.  Today 
communities  are  built  around  their  utilities.  They  depend  for  their 
development  on  transportation,  communication,  power,  heat,  and  light. 
Anything  which  affects  the  utilities  affects  the  entire  community 
similarly  and  for  better  or  worse,  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  room  in  all  industries  for  educational  work. 
It  is  recognized  today  that  illiteracy  and  poverty  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  United  States  has  a  larger  percentage  of  illiterate  population  than 
German}^,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Scotland,  France,  or  England.  I  read  that  only  three-fourths  of  our 
pupils  pass  the  fifth  grade;  only  forty-nine  per  cent  finish  grammar 
school;  about  one-third  enter  the  high  school,  while  only  eight  per  cent 
graduate  therefrom;  that  an  even  fifty  per  cent  abandon  school  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  These  boys  and  girls  are  absorbed  by 
industry.  We  further  read  that  teachers  themselves  are  not  too  well 
equipped  for  their  tasks.  The  National  Education  Association  pub- 
lished figures  showing  that  out  of  about  600,000  public  school  teachers 
in  the  United  States,  approximately  30,000  had  no  education  beyond 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school;  100,000  have  had  less  than  two 
years'  education  beyond  that  grade;  200,000,  less  than  four  years' 
additional  training;  and  300,000,  one-half,  no  more  than  four  j^ears' 
extra  training.  Three  hundred  thousand  have  had  no  special  profes- 
sional preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  This  again  but  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  a  closer  cooperation  between  schools  and  industry. 

This  fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  before 
graduation  and  enter  industry  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  "labor  turnover."  The  largest  labor  turnover  occurs  among  those 
most  poorly  educated,  among  those  who  did  not  complete  grammar 
school.  This  represents  a  great  economic  loss  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  irreducible  minimum.  It  seems  to  me  that  anything  that  can 
be  done  to  bring  about  a  closer  cooperation  between  industry  and  the 
schools  is  in  line  with  addition  and  multiplication.  How,  then,  can 
closer  cooperation  be  brought  about?  By  industry  preparing  and 
imparting  information  to  instructors  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  imparted 
to  the  students. 

This  is  being  partially  accomplished  in  our  industry  through  the  efforts 
of  State  Committees  on  Public  Utility  Information.  Here  in  Illinois 
we  have  the  Illinois  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  John  F.  Gilchrist,  Vice- 
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President  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  is  Chairman;  and 
of  which  Mr.  B.  J.  Mullaney,  Vice-President  of  the  Peoples'  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  is  Director.  This  committee  for  a  period  of  nearly 
five  years  has  been  officially  cooperating  with  the  schools  of  Illinois 
and  other  states  in  furnishing  them  with  high  school  bulletins  strictly 
educational  and  informative  in  character,  descriptive  of  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry,  the  gas  industry,  the  electric  railway  industrj'',  and 
the  telephone  industry.  That  these  bulletins  have  been  helpful  is 
evidenced  by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  them  that  has  come 
from  the  schools. 

Again,  industry  can  cooperate  with  the  schools  by  imparting  informa- 
tion to  the  writers  of  textbooks  so  that  they  maj^  be  accurate,  adequate, 
and  constructive.  Some  splendid  work  in  this  direction  is  being  done 
within  our  industrj^  through  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  ^\ath 
Educational  Institutions,  of  which  Mr.  Britton  I.  Budd,  President  of 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois,  is  Chairman.  This 
committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  iSTorthwestern  University,  has  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  four-year  utility  courses  in  the  colleges  of  commerce  in  these  two 
universities. 

The  spirit  of  greater  cooperation  has  also  been  evidenced  by  encourag- 
ing various  classes  to  visit  utility  plants.  We  have  a  record  of  some 
five  thousand  students  who  visited  at  least  one  utility  plant  during 
1924,  either  a  power  house,  an  ice  plant,  a  gas  plant,  a  telephone  exchange, 
a  car-barn,  or  a  water  pumping  station. 

This  cooperation  has  resulted  in  part-time  employment  of  students. 
There  is  room  for  the  expansion  of  this  idea.  With  many  companies  a 
plan  could  be  worked  out  whereby  many  students  who  have  to  work  or 
leave  school  could  be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis.  For  example,  if 
there  is  opportunity  in  a  utility  organization,  two  students  could  be 
selected,  each  working  half  of  the  time  and  receiving  half  of  the  pay. 
In  this  way,  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  students  could  complete  their 
education,  learn  about  industry,  serve  industry,  and  receive  proper 
compensation  therefor. 

Again,  this  cooperation  can  be  enlarged  and  widened  by  representatives 
of  the  industry  giving  ethical  and  educational  talks  before  general 
assemblies  and  classes.  In  our  industry  utility  representatives  are 
prepared  to  give  talks  on  such  subjects  as  electrical  service,  gas  service, 
telephone  service,  water  service,  electric  railway  serAice,  safety,  and  so 
forth.  One  of  our  public  speaking  committees  worked  out  a  program 
during  the  past  year  which  calls  for  one  talk  before  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  each  year  and  fourteen  talks  before  high  school  general 
assemblies  and  classes  each  year. 
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These  talks  are  strictly  ethical  and  educational,  not  commercial. 
During  1924  there  were  nearly  five  hundred  talks  given  before  school 
children  in  Illinois  to  approximately  96,000  students. 

In  our  own  industry  we  find  company  trade  schools  such  as  that  con- 
ducted by  the  Central  Station  Institute  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  of  Chicago  and  associated  companies,  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  General  Electric  Company, 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  and  so  forth.  The  Central  Station 
Institute  referred  to  makes  it  possible  for  emploj^ees  to  select  one  of  a 
variety  of  courses  and  pursue  it  by  means  of  both  day  and  night 
classes.  They  also  keep  in  contact  with  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. In  a  list  recently  examined  I  noticed  that  eighty-four  of  their 
students  came  from  twenty-nine  educational  institutions,  most  of  them 
state  universities.  These  students  are  just  now  completing  their  train- 
ing and  will  assume  positions  with  the  operating  companies.  This  work 
has  been  under  way  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

In  one  organization  I  am  familiar  with,  the  employees  are  encouraged 
in  every  possible  waj^  to  constantly  improve  themselves  by  means  of 
study  courses,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  employees  are  actually  so 
engaged.  Some  companies,  such  as  the  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  pay  salaried  employees  for 
the  half  day  at  school  and  pay  day-rate  to  shop  employees.  They 
accept  recommendations  of  pupils  for  office  and  shop  work. 

Again,  cooperation  can  be  manifested  by  industry  permitting  teachers 
to  visit  plants,  to  study  the  jobs  and  follow  up  later  by  trips  with  the 
pupils.  Generally  in  the  utility  industry  this  privilege  will  be  cordially 
granted  and  guides  furnished. 

Many  utility  companies  encourage  the  employment  of  teachers  as 
well  as  students  during  vacation  periods.  The  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  and  Light  Company  employs  a  system  of  indenturing  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  electrical  engineering  students  during  the  summer 
months.  They  are  indentured  for  a  period  of  three  months  each  year, 
covering  their  entire  four  years  at  the  University.  This  plan  is  known 
as  "Junior  Engineer's  Course."  These  students  enter  this  course  with 
the  understanding  that  the  company  will  keep  them  in  its  employ  after 
the  completion  of  the  full  term  of  training. 

Another  splendid  example  of  cooperation  between  schools  and  indus- 
try occurred  this  last  year  in  connection  with  the  Better  Home  Lighting 
Contest  put  on  by  the  electrical  industry,  at  the  close  of  which  judges 
selected  winning  essays  from  over  45,000  contestants  in  4774  local  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  utility  industry,  like  many  other  industries,  is  largely  technical 
and  therefore  requires  technically  trained  minds.     By  a  closer  coopera- 
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tion,  such  as  has  been  indicated,  the  student  during  his  four  years'  high 
school  course,  will  be  able  to  choose  his  life's  work  and  in  addition 
secure  a  fair  understanding  of  industry  and,  when  required,  some  tech- 
nical training,  possibly  following  later  with  a  technical  course  in  some 
educational  institution  of  higher  learning. 

This  closer  cooperation  will  be  realized  as  rapidly  as  we  look  through 
and  beyond  our  immediate  daily  tasks  and  visualize  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  the  correct  ideals  of  citizenship,  business,  and  life  are 
of  vast  importance;  and  as  rapidly  as  we  progress  in  that,  any  present 
misunderstandings  or  difficulties  will  largely  disappear.  As  the  schools 
in  cooperation  with  industry  go  forward  to  greater  success,  increased 
happiness  to  all  will  be  the  natural  result. 

Questions 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  school  responsible  for  directing  the  student  into 
that  vocation  in  which  he  will  be  both  happy  and  successful? 

2.  Having  selected  a  vocation  or  industry,  should  the  student  apply  him- 
self to  a  study  of  the  specific  task  or  should  his  instruction  be  general 
or  should  it  be  a  combination  of  both? 

3.  What  benefit  does  the  student  receive  bj'  listening  to  addresses  descrip- 
tive of  particular  industries  by  representatives  of  those  industries? 

4.  Is  there  a  real  value  when  relations  between  school  and  industry  are  such 
that  the  student  can  receive  both  theory  and  practical  training, — ^the 
theory  being  taught  in  the  class  room  and  the  practical  training  in  the 
industrial  plant? 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 

By  a.  Lincoln  Filene^ 

It  seems  hardlj^  necessarj^  for  me  to  add  a  word  after  listening  to  Dr. 
Nichols  and  the  many  very  fundamental  things  of  which  he  has  been 
speaking.  My  great  hope  is  that  I  may  convince  you  how  vital  I 
think  and  how  vital  I  know  some  of  the  biggest  business  men,  social 
workers,  and  educational  men  in  the  country  think  this  work  is  that 
5^ou  are  undertaking.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  this  point 
clear  to  you. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  an  important  element  of  the  industrial 
unrest  can  be  dealt  with  if  the  employment  manager  can  rule  in  the 
way  that  he  ought  to  rule,  that  is,  when  the  employment  manager 
occupies  the  position  in  industry  that  he  ought  to  occupy.  Labor  does 
not  organize  and  fight  because  it  loves  to  fight.  It  fights  because  this 
is  the  only  way  so  far  that  it  has  been  successful,  on  the  whole,  in  getting 
its  just  rights.  When  you  raise  the  employment  manager  to  the  place 
that  he  should  occupy  in  industry,  labor  will  not  have  nearly  the  pro- 
vocation for  fighting  that  it  has  had  in  the  past.  Labor  will  organize, 
as  organize  it  should,  but  it  will  organize  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
representative  body  that  will  deal  with  other  representative  bodies  on 
equal  footing,  in  order  to  get  justice,  and  that  justice  will  be  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  employer  as  it  is  of  the  employee. 

Just  stop  to  think  for  a  moment;  how  under  Heaven  can  a  man  be 
expected  to  employ  an  efficient  and  successful  group  of  employees  if 
he  is  not  given  an  insight  into  the  plans,  policies,  and  aims  of  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  is  expected  to  employ  people?  Just  attempt  to 
realize  for  a  moment  how  few  employment  managers  have  such  an 
opportunit3^  You  men  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  work  the 
importance  of  which  I  doubt  whether  many  realize.  I  can  see,  not  many 
years  distant,  that  the  time  will  come  when  not  only  will  there  be  an 
Employment  Managers'  Association  in  Boston  but  there  will  be  Employ- 
ment Managers'  Associations  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  the 

1  Treasurer  and  deneral  Manager,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company, 
Boston. 
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natural  outcome  of  which  will  be  a  National  Employment  Managers' 
Association. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  Ex-President  Taft  and  President  Wilson  said, 
and  have  said  more  than  once,  when  talking  before  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  have  both  repeated  in  their  numerous 
speeches  made  before  that  body  in  the  last  few  years,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  the}^  had  an  association  of  busi- 
ness men  to  whom  they  could  look  with  safety  for  advice  as  to  how  to 
shape  the  legislation  of  this  country.  They  stated  that  in  former  times 
the  individual  business  man  or  two  or  three  officers  of  an  individual 
business  association  would  come  to  Washington  and  try  to  get  legisla- 
tion that  they  as  individuals,  or  that  their  association  as  an  association, 
thought  it  was  their  right  to  get,  and  the  man  in  Congress  was  not  in  a 
position  to  know  whether  that  was  what  other  business  men  in  the  same 
situation,  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  wanted.  Under  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  every  impor- 
tant business  proposition  has  to  be  put  to  referendum  and  six  hundred 
organizations  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  with  their  thousands 
and  thousands  of  members,  vote  on  the  question.  In  this  way  the 
Government  at  Washington  does  not  get  the  opinion  of  one  or  two,  or 
even  eight  or  ten  men,  but  it  gets  the  voice  of  the  entire  country,  and  it 
is  very  safe,  as  President  Wilson  repeated  three  days  ago,  to  rely  upon 
that  kind  of  information,  because  it  is  wiiat  the  great  majority  wants 
and  not  what  individuals  want. 

Now  I  speak  of  this  because  my  vision  leads  me  to  see  an  Employ- 
ment Managers'  Association  that  will  have  such  influence  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  states,  as  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  today,  and  when  legislation  is  to  be  carried  out  which 
will  affect  employees  and  employers,  such  an  association  will  be  listened 
to  with  respect  and  with  confidence.  It  is  this  vision  that  I  want  to  put 
before  you  men. 

No  man  is  happj^  in  life  who  simply  works  for  his  own  individual 
interest.  He  may  go  through  certain  periods  of  his  life  in  which  he 
thinks  he  is,  but  if  he  goes  through  life  selfishly,  looking  for  his  own 
interest  at  every  turn,  he  finally  gets  to  the  time  of  life  when  unhappi- 
ness  finds  him.  You  men  have  this  opportunity  of  being  of  great  social 
help  in  this  city.  You  can  give  yourselves  and  your  service  so  that  at 
the  end  of  your  life,  if  you  have  done  nothing  else,  you  can  say  you  have 
done  what  laj^  in  your  power  as  employment  managers  and  thus  paid  the 
price  of  your  living  and  your  citizenship  as  well  as  any  man  or  body  of 
men  could  do. 

Your  work,  as  I  have  said,  underlies  the  whole  problem  of  industrial 
relations.     Your  work  will  influence  in  a  marked  measure  the  entire 
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problem  of  education.  In  what  greater  work  could  you  ask  to  have  a 
part?  I  want  to  be  extremely  careful  in  what  I  am  saying,  because  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  have  come  to  you  feeling  it  my  duty  to  trj^  to 
make  j'-ou  see,  from  your  standpoint,  what  your  responsibility  is,  as  I, 
from  the  employer's  standpoint,  see  what  is  my  responsibility. 

It  was  not  so  very  many  years  ago  when  questions  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today  in  education  were  not  put  up  to  the  business  man  at 
all.  Today  the  business  man  has  a  very  distinct  influence  upon  educa- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  following:  The 
average  industrial  institution  of  this  country  has  not  found  it  wise,  as 
a  rule,  to  employ  boys  and  girls,  particularly  girls,  less  than  17  years  of 
age.  We  have  been  talking  about  raising  the  compulsory  school  age. 
When  I  served  on  the  Industrial  Education  Commission  of  this  state 
for  four  years,  the  question  constantly  came  up  as  to  whether  we 
should  not  increase  the  age  of  compulsorj'-  attendance  to  16  years.  I 
remember  very  distinctly  that  at  least  part  of  us  felt  that  if  education 
could  be  made  so  necessary  that  the  parents  and  young  people  found  it 
for  their  interest  to  remain  in  the  school,  legislation  requiring  compul- 
sory attendance  would  be  unnecessary.  Business  in  a  large  measure  is 
settling  that  problem.  Business  is  saying  today,  particularlj^  in  this 
city,  that  we  have  got  to  give  the  boj^s  and  girls  in  the  schools  the  kind 
of  opportunity  that  will  enable  them,  when  they  get  out  in  the  world, 
to  earn  their  own  living;  and  this  will  convince  them  that  they  have 
been  paid  for  staying  in  school  two  years  longer.  The  wise  business 
man,  therefore,  has  come  to  a  point  where  he  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
education.  Today  we  find  all  over  the  United  States  business  men 
consulting  with,  planning  with,  and  cooperating  with  the  educational 
institutions  in  the  country. 

To  aid  in  this  work  the  employment  managers  have  got  to  under- 
stand business;  and  when  I  say  that,  I  do  not  imply  that  j'ou  do  not 
understand  your  busines  so  far  as  you  have  been  allowed  to  under- 
stand it.  The  average  commercial  and  industrial  concern  pays  the 
top  notch  wages  for  men  in  charge  of  its  plant  or  in  charge  of  its  sales 
development,  but  it  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  place  the 
employment  manager  on  a  level  with  these  men.  Now  you  and  I 
know  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  employment  manager  and  his 
work  is  as  important  and  in  many  ways  more  vital  than  the  work  of 
the  other  two  men.  When  this  group  organized  I  doubt  if  they 
realized  how  big  a  job  they  were  undertaking.  If  a  few  of  you  men  in 
this  small  association  can  convince  the  country  that  your  job  is  as 
much  a  profession  as  that  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  an  engineer,  you 
will  have  done  a  life's  work. 
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Your  job  requires  a  knowledge  of  pretty  nearly  everything  which 
underlies  society  and  business.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court  will  not  have  so  much  to  do.  I  know  of 
no  more  potential  factor,  in  lessening  the  work  of  the  judge,  than  an 
employment  manager  who  knows  his  job. 

I  should  like  just  to  go  back  for  a  moment  and  show  j'ou  what  one 
man  in  this  city  has  done.  Years  ago  there  was  here  a  little  man  with 
a  big  heart,  who  had  the  interests  of  the  children  near  to  that  heart, 
and  he  spent  years  of  his  life  in  wondering  what  he  could  do  to  help 
them.  One  day  the  thought  came  to  him  that  if  he  could  get  them 
started  rightly  in  the  world  he  would  be  contributing  the  largest 
possible  service  that  he  knew.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  good 
man  died.  Fortunately  for  us  here  in  Boston,  he  was  trying  his 
experiment  at  the  Civic  Service  House,  of  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  was 
at  that  time  the  Director.  It  seemed  a  great  pity  to  some  men  here 
that  this  work  should  be  dropped.  It  was  therefore  talked  over  with 
Mr.  Bloomfield  and  he  was  ready  to  take  it  up.  What  were  they  try- 
ing to  do?  It  was  to  find  out  the  place  for  which  the  child  was  best 
fitted  and  give  him  the  things  he  needed.  To  carry  this  out  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  was  started.  When  this  Vocation  Bureau  originated,  it 
was  not  the  purpose  merely  to  find  jobs;  this  was  simply  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  wanted  to  have  the  experience  of  finding  jobs  in  order  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  real  fundamentals  of  the  work  that  it  was  laying 
down,  so  the  next  step  that  suggested  itself  was  to  make  investigation 
into  the  various  vocations  of  life.  Then  followed  the  necessity  of 
building  up  a  group  of  men  and  women  in  the  school  system  that 
could  wisely  lay  before  the  boys  and  the  parents  the  basis  for  intelli- 
gent choice  of  the  opportunities  in  life.  This  work  has  progressed, 
thanks  to  the  Boston  School  System. 

One  of  the  problems  which  they  encountered  was  this:  Supposing 
that  we  get  all  the  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents  so  that  they  can 
choose  wiselj-;  what  then?  Are  the  youths  to  be  emploj'ed  bj-  men 
who  have  not  recognized  the  underlying  principles  of  fair  conditions 
of  employment,  men  who  have  no  voice  in  those  conditions  and  men 
who  are  not  trained  in  defining  jobs,  writing  the  qualifications  for  hold- 
ing the  job,  or  familiar  with  the  training  necessary  to  promote  the 
individual  to  a  better  job?  This  brought  the  group  of  educators  to 
the  next  logical  step,  the  necessity''  of  getting  together  the  employ- 
ment managers  and  asking  them  to  step  in  and  make  a  study  of  this 
problem  so  that  some  light  could  be  thrown  on  the  subject.  As  this 
association  of  employment  managers  grows  stronger,  emploj'ers  will 
begin  to  see  that  the  time  has  come  when  employment  is  a  function  of 
business  equal  to  any  other  managing  division.     Now  this  is  the  vision 
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as  seen  by  the  men  who  are  interested  in  this  vocational  guidance 
movement  and  those  are  the  men  who  had  vision  enough  to  be  willing 
to  step  in  and  help. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  gentlemen  (I  am  not  saying  this  in  the 
spirit  of  mere  emptiness, — I  have  too  much  respect  for  you  all  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing) .  I  want  you  to  believe,  as  I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  there  is  no  more  important  work  going  on  in  this  country 
than  this  question  of  raising  the  position  of  employment  manager  to 
that  which  it  should  occupy. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  all  that  I  ought  to  say,  but  I  wish  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  more.  We  have  had  the  backing,  not  only  of  the  local 
school  authorities  in  Boston,  but  of  the  Harvard  University  Division  of 
Education,  which,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  saw  the  importance  of 
this  work  and  has  given  a  course  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  its  summer 
school .  We  have  now  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  Dartmouth  College 
has  stepped  in  and  is  going  to  show  what  a  college  can  do  in  this  great  work. 

I  listened  with  some  interest  to  your  financial  report.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  you  men  have  a  right  to  go  to  j'our  emploj'ers 
and  say  that  it  is  time  that  this  association  was  supported  by  the  concern 
you  represent.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  thought  of  it  until  tonight, 
but  your  president  cannot  do  all  the  work  and  you  ought  to  have  a  paid 
secretary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  organization  and  a  great  deal  of 
research  work  needed.  You  have  started  so  important  a  movement 
that  it  will  get  an  impetus  that  you  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  unless  you 
have  a  paid  secretary  of  the  highest  calibre. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  and  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  preaching,  and 
also  to  prove  to  you  that  I  believe  in  what  I  have  said,  I  want  to  state 
that  our  concern  will  be  willing  to  go  in  for  a  fair  share  of  contributions 
necessary  to  give  you  such  a  secretary,  for  you  deserve  it. 

Questions 

1.  How  can  the  vocational  counselor  or  the  teacher  of  the  class  in  occupa- 
tions effectively  point  out  to  children  that  "no  man  is  happy  in  life  who 
simply  works  for  his  own  individual  interest?" 

2.  Do  you  think  the  influence  of  the  business  man  upon  education  is  a  good 
one?     Whether  you  think  it  good  or  i)oor,  discuss  how  it  can  be  improved. 

3.  In  W'hat  way  is  the  work  of  the  employment  manager  like  that  of  the 
vocational  counselor  in  the  school? 

4.  How  can  the  vocation  of  vocational  counselor  be  made  into  a  distinct 
and  valuable  profession?     How  can  that  of  the  employment  manager? 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  VALUE  OF  GUIDANCE  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Lilliax  M.  Gilbreth^ 

One  of  the  foremost  problems  in  industr}^  today  is  adjusting  the 
individual  to  industrj^  and  to  life  in  general,  for  without  adjustment  to 
the  total  situation  with  which  one  is  confronted,  industrial  adjustment  is 
impossible. 

We  find  increasingly  that  least  adjustment  is  required  when  the  child 
has  been  fitted  with  most  care  into  the  home,  into  the  school,  and  then 
into  industry,  as  he  enters  it  from  the  school. 

This  demands  what  might  be  known  as  the  American  doctrine  of 
work, — the  idea  that  work  is  not  onlj-  essential,  if  every  member  of  the 
community  is  to  become  the  producer  necessarj'^  if  war  wastes  are  to 
be  compensated  for,  but  also  that  work  is  necessary  for  complete 
individual  development. 

The  child  who  is  born  into  a  home  whose  everj^  member  believes  that 
each  member  of  the  household  is  a  working  member  and  has  his  part  to 
contribute  into  a  home,  whose  jobs  are  anatyzed,  as  are  the  personalities 
and  aptitudes  of  the  members,  grows  up  in  most  instances  an  adjusted 
member  of  that  home.  He  enters  school  accustomed  to  having  his 
individual  possibilities  understood  and  utilized,  accustomed  to  taking 
part  in  group  activities,  able  both  to  take  and  to  give.  Such  a  child, 
especialh'  if  he  be  normal  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  offers 
little  problem  of  adjustment. 

When  this  child  comes  into  industry,  again  he  offers  no  serious  prob- 
lem. Where  job  analysis  and  personality  exist  he  is  fitted  at  once  into 
that  work  which  he  can  do  best  and  in  which  he  can  take  most  satis- 
faction and  he  progresses,  through  teaching  and  promotion,  as  far  as 
his  abilities  allow. 

This  is  perhaps  an  exceptional  child,  not  in  endowment  but  in  oppor- 
tunities, but  this  should  be  the  average  child,  if  the  needs  of  adjust- 
ment as  industry  sees  them  are  thought  completelj'  through,  back  to 
the  early  stages  of  the  problem. 

Even  with  such  a  child  as  this  guidance  would  be  essential, — guid- 
ance first  by  the  parents,  then  by  the  teachers  and  bj'  experts  in  voca- 
•  Consulting  Engineer,  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
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tional  guidance  who  correlate  the  school  and  industrj'-,  and  finally  by 
vocational  guides  in  industry  itself,  who  function  as  part  of  the  department 
of  industrial  relations  or  any  department  whose  function  it  is  to  study 
the  opportunities  of  industry  and  the  capabilities  of  the  workers. 

At  the  present  time,  with  home  adjustment  so  often  inadequate  and 
school  adjustment  inadequate  also,  the  need  of  guidance,  if  there  is  not 
to  be  a  serious  maladjustment  in  industry,  is  imperative,  especially  as 
industrj^  as  a  whole  is  not  as  yet  sure  exactly  what  types  of  jobs  it  offers, 
as  compared  to  other  jobs,  or  what  types  of  workers  could  best  do  its 
particular  work.  Vocational  guidance,  attempting  as  it  does  to  under- 
stand the  workers,  actual  and  potential,  and  the  work  opportunities 
offered  by  the  community,  acts  as  a  liaison  officer  between  school, 
home,  and  industry,  interpreting  each  to  the  other. 

To  be  most  serviceable  guidance  must  make  clear  the  fact  that  it 
aims  to  direct  the  child  not  only  into  such  work  as  it  can  do  but  as  will 
offer  most  opportunities  for  anyone  with  its  equipment,  and  most  durable 
satisfaction.  To  do  this,  guidance  must  devise  such  training  as  will 
educate  not  only  for  the  work  undertaken  but  for  leisure,  training  that 
will  furnish  background  as  well  as  vocational  skill,  interest  in  the  work 
and  interest  in  fields  outside  the  work  that  will  make  leisure  profitable 
and  life  both  adequate  and  rich.  The  vocational  guide,  if  one  may  use 
the  phrase,  must  see  the  life  of  the  worker  in  industry  as  a  whole  and  pre- 
scribe a  preparation  that  will  meet  not  only  industrial  demands  but  the 
demands  of  life. 

Industry  is  increasingly  standardizing  and  simplifying  work,  making 
it  possible  to  accompUsh  more  work  for  higher  wages  and  less  effort.  It 
will  turn  out  a  worker  after  his  working  day  with  more  money  and  less 
fatigue,  better  trained,  and  with  a  better  method  of  attack  on  any  prob- 
lem and  a  greater  capacity  for  enjoyment.  IVIotion  Study  -will  deter- 
mine the  One  Best  Way  for  doing  his  work  and  will  teach  him  to  do  it 
this  way  and  make  the  work  interesting.  Fatigue  Study  will  eliminate 
unnecessary  fatigue  and  provide  adequately  for  recover}^  from 
necessary  fatigue.  Skill  Study  will  capture  the  worker's  skill,  make  it 
profitable  to  him  and  permanentl}'-  available  to  all  who  undertake  the 
work  and  will  also  transfer  the  captured  skill  of  others  to  him,  and 
thus  place  at  his  disposal  knowledge  of  all  available  skill  and 
opportunities  to  become  first  highly  skilled  and  then  expert. 

Industry  can  perhaps,  if  necessary,  make  the  adjustments  that  should 
have  been  made  in  the  school  and  in  the  home  and  finally  through  a  long, 
expensive,  and  even  harrowing  process  fit  the  worker  into  his  work,  but 
the  enormous  waste  elimination  and  saving  in  time,  in  money,  and 
in  human  comforts,  if  guidance  can  perform  adjustments  sooner  or  make 
them  unnecessary,  can  not  be  overestimated. 
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Finally  it  must  be  a  function  of  guidance  not  only  to  make  adjust- 
ments but  to  teach  how  such  adjustments  are  made  so  that  the  worker 
can  handle  himself  with  increasing  efficiency  and  become  in  time  his  own 
guide.  We  can  expect  most  profitable  results  when  industry  itself  has 
applied  and  adopted  and  is  maintaining  the  findings  of  science  in 
management,  but  even  in  the  present  period  of  change  much  can  be 
accomplished  if  industry  can  rest  assured  not  only  of  the  cooperation  of 
guidance  but  of  the  complete  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
individual  as  they  extend  both  into  industry  and  into  the  home. 

Questions 

1.  What  does  industrial  experience  prove  concerning  the  need  for  child 
study,  if  vocational  guidance  is  to  be  successful? 

2.  Does  vocational  guidance  consider  sufficiently  educating  for  leisure? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  vocational  guidance  on  monotony? 


CHAPTER  XXVni 
PERSONNEL    WORK   IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

By  L.  J.  O'RouRKEi 

The  problems  in  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  and  of  personnel 
selection  are  fundamentally  the  same.  For  personnel  selection  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  the  duties  of  the  position  and  the  abilities 
required  in  each.  The  chief  concern  of  vocational  guidance  is  the  study 
of  the  individual,  his  attainments,  aptitudes,  and  interests.  While 
the  one  group  seeks  the  employee  who  can  best  fill  the  position,  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  other  to  guide  the  individual  to  the  work  in  which  he  can 
be  contented  and  make  progress  comparable  to  his  abilities. 

Although  the  immediate  problems  of  the  emploj-er  and  of  the 
vocational  guidance  worker  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  work,  their 
ultimate  interests  are  parallel,  and  each  gains  in  the  progress  of  the 
other.  Careful  outlines  of  job  specifications  are  of  value  to  each. 
Similarly,  each  can  profit  by  the  findings  of  the  other  in  the  develop- 
ment of  better  methods  for  measuring  the  abilities  of  individuals  in 
relation  to  these  specifications.  Personnel  managers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  cognizant  of  the  practical  value  of  considering  the 
interests  and  potential  abilities  of  applicants  and  employees. 

In  their  work,  emploj'ment  and  guidance  organizations  should  supple- 
ment each  other.  Not  onlj^  must  vocational  counselors  know  the  speci- 
fications of  different  positions  and  the  qualifications  of  the  individual, 
but  they  must  also  keep  in  touch  with  as  wide  a  field  of  placement  as 
possible.  For  this  reason,  the  opportunities  presented  in  the  extremely 
wide  range  of  Government  work  are  of  value  to  vocational  counselors. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  the  extent  of  the  Government  as 
an  employment  agency,  and  the  increasing  desirability  of  Government 
service  as  an  outlet  for  vocational  placement.  In  the  Government, 
workers  of  many  different  types  are  needed,  and  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  vitally  interested  in  having  ([ualified  persons 
directed  into  this  service. 

Variety  and  Number  of  Positions 
Of  the  wide  variety  of  positions  in  Government  service,  a  very  large 
proportion  require  administrators,   mechanics,  and  employees  techni- 
'  Director  of  Pcrsoinicl  Research,  I'nited  States  Civil  ycrvicc  Commission. 
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call}^,  professionally,  or  scientifically  trained.  More  than  a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  examinations  are  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
each  year,  and  from  50,000  to  75,000  appointments  are  made  from  the 
registers  of  competitors  who  make  passing  grades.  More  than  400,000 
Government  positions  are  filled  by  employees  selected  through  open 
competitive  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  examinations  are  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  positions 
are  likewise  throughout  the  United  States,  there  being  approximately 
seven  federal  employees  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  to  every  one 
in  the  District. 

The  number  of  persons  appointed  to  positions  in  the  federal  civil 
service  last  year  is  only  about  2,000  less  than  the  total  population  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Some  of  the  positions  to  which  these  appointments 
were  made  are  listed:  In  professional  and  scientific  service,  1,224;  in 
subprofessional  and  subscientific  service,  6,472;  in  other  classifications 
there  are  mail  clerks  and  carriers,  20, .380;  general  clerks,  1,172;  rail- 
way mail  clerks,  2,129;  stenographer-tj^pists  and  typists,  2,985;  mes- 
senger boys  and  girls,  561;  printers,  178;  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
laborers,  25,545.  There  are  in  all  over  a  thousand  different  kinds 
of  positions  for  which  qualified  employees  must  be  found. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  employees  in  some  positions.  Steno- 
graphic examinations  are  held  monthly  for  positions  in  Washington. 
Examinations  for  postal  clerks  and  city  letter  carriers  are  held  weekly 
in  Chicago,  monthly  in  a  number  of  other  large  cities,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  in  most  cities.  Technical  and  scientific  examinations  are  held 
frequently. 

The  anouncement  of  an  examination,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
country  at  least  a  month  before  the  date  of  the  examination,^  specifies  the 
duties  and  the  education,  training,  and  experience  necessary  for  profi- 
ciency in  the  position  to  be  filled.  The  examinations  are  open  to  all 
citizens,  men  or  women,  who  meet  the  age  and  physical  requirements, 
and  the  requirements  as  to  education,  training,  or  experience.  The 
announcement  also  states  the  entrance  salary  offered  and  gives  an  outline 
of  the  examination.  In  some  cases,  samples  of  the  examinations  are 
printed  in  the  announcement.  Thus  persons  who  seek  employment 
can  apply  for  work  which  appeals  to  them  and  for  which  thej'  feel  they 
are  fitted. 

The  information  given  in  examination  announcements  assists  those 
engaged  in  vocational  guidance  by  giving  definite  facts  upon  which 
their  recommendations  can  be  based. 

'  Announcements  are  posted  on  post  office  bulletin  boards,  and  maj'  be 
obtained  on  request  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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Progress  in  Personnel  AYork 

If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  personnel  work  or  guidance,  the  first  need 
is  clear,  concise  specifications  of  duties  in  standard  terminology.  Unless 
a  vocational  specialist  knows  the  duties  and  requirements  of  the  position, 
he  cannot  determine  whether  or  not  the  individual  should  be  directed 
into  it.  Second,  there  must  be  studies  to  determine  the  necessary- 
qualifications,  in  terms  of  duties.  Third,  research  is  necessary,  to  improve 
means  of  measuring  these  qualifications  and  determine  the  relative 
weights  to  be  assigned.  Fourth,  greater  attention  must  be  given  to 
adjusting  the  man  and  the  position. 

Efforts  are  being  directed  toward  making  the  measurements  of  ability 
more  nearl}-  related  to  the  specific  duties  of  the  position  for  which  the 
examination  is  held.  The  duties  of  the  different  positions,  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  proficiency  in  these  duties,  are  being  studied 
more  closely,  and  appointments  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  more 
detailed  analyses  of  the  special  aptitudes,  intelligence,  or  technical 
knowledge  necessary  for  performance  of  the  duties. 

Appointing  officers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  individual 
differences — differences  in  adaptability,  differences  in  aptitudes,  as  well 
as  differences  in  scholastic  attainment  and  technical  knowledge  even 
among  those  who  have  secured  the  same  school  diploma.  Applicants 
for  many  positions  differ  more  in  adaptability  than  in  scholastic  attain- 
ment. For  many  positions,  these  differences  in  aptitude  and  in  adapta- 
bility are  the  more  important.  The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  conducting  research  studies  to  determine  the  qualifications  required 
for  such  positions,  and  to  devise  tests  to  measure  these. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  revision  of  the  examination  for  selection 
of  Railway  Postal  Clerks  is  an  example.  First  the  duties  of  the  railway 
postal  clerk  were  studied  under  actual  working  conditions  on  mail 
trains.  Studies  were  then  made  to  determine  the  aptitudes  required 
for  proficiency  in  those  duties.  Only  after  the  duties  had  been  definitely 
determined  and  a  stud}'  made  of  qualifications  in  terms  of  duties,  were 
trial   examinations   constructed   to   measure   the   aptitudes   required. 

A  test  of  specific  knowledge  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  position 
being  filled  would  place  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  any  applicant  who 
has  not  that  particular  kind  of  specific  knowledge.  For  example,  a  test 
measuring  knowledge  of  French  or  physics,  if  included  in  the  examina- 
tion for  minor  clerks,  would  disqualify  many  competitors  but  would  not 
necessarily  differentiate  between  the  relative  degrees  of  clerical 
aptitude. 

As  has  Ijeen  pointed  out,  an  examination  can  measure  abilities 
which  are  irrelevant  to  the  work.     However,  an  examination  dealing 
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with  pertinent  subject-matter  can  be  almost  as  useless,  if  it  is  so  simple 
as  to  pass  competitors  of  ability  below  the  minimum  necessary  for  pro- 
ficiency. In  such  a  test,  the  majority  of  competitors  will  have 
practically  perfect  scores,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  differentiate 
among  relative  abilities.  It  is  equally  possible  for  an  examination,  if 
of  subject-matter  too  difficult  for  the  position,  to  fail  in  its  purpose.  An 
examination  of  the  latter  type  would  select  those  who  would  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise  their  abilities,  while, 
because  of  its  difficulty,  it  would  fail  those  who  could  have  been  both 
satisfied  and  satisfactorj^  in  the  work.  Care  is  being  taken  to  adjust 
each  examination  so  as  to  select  those  whose  qualifications  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree  fit  them  to  fill  to  greatest  advantage  the  particular  position 
in  question. 

The  elimination  of  examination  questions  requiring  long  discussional 
answers  is  an  important  factor  in  making  examinations  more  fair  to 
competitors,  and  at  the  same  time  more  valuable  to  the  employing 
agency.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  much  wider  range  of  information 
can  be  tested  in  a  given  length  of  time.  Moreover,  short-answer  ques- 
tions insure  comparable  grading  of  all  competitors'  papers.  Questions 
in  short-answer  forms  are  being  used  wherever  practicable. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  factors  in  the  efficiency  of  employees, 
particularly  interest  and  personality,  are  not  measured  by  written 
tests  or  b}'  physical  examinations.  Much  research  •udll  be  required 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  personality'  traits.  Such  research 
involves  the  use  of  systematic  questionnaires,  interest  analysis,  and 
special  problem  examinations,  both  oral  and  written.  For  certain 
positions,  ■svTitten  examinations  are  supplemented  by  oral  examinations, 
and  inter-\dews.^ 

Opportunities  ix  the  Government  Service 

In  Government  service  there  is  work  for  trained  specialists  in 
practically  ever}'  field.  At  the  same  time,  manj'  branches  of  the 
Government  serve  as  training  schools.  A  noteworthy  example  of  this 
is  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  young  men  and  women  enter  for 
specialized  training  and  experience,  many  of  them  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  Government  service  after  a  few  years.  The  loss  of  these 
trained  men  and  women  who  leave  to  accept  higher  salaries  in  industries 
is  regrettable.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  value  of  Government 
training  is  recognized. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  excellent  opportunities  for 
training  and  promotion  in  the  several  branches  of  agricultural  science, 

'  See  Fortieth  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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and  in  agricultural  economics,  marketing,  and  statistics.  Many 
employees  are  trained  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Hundreds  of  apprentices  are  trained  in 
mechanical  trades  in  the  navy  yards  and  arsenals.  The  many  thousands 
of  postal  employees  have  all  received  their  training  in  the  Postal  Service, 
as  this  is  the  only  place  that  the  postal  business  may  be  learned. 
Employees  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  adaptability,  and  are  trained. 

In  the  Government  service  promotions  follow  two  lines:  first,  pro- 
motions upon  examination  where  the  duties  are  different,  such  as  pro- 
motions from  clerical  to  scientific  or  technical  positions;  and  second, 
promotions  to  more  responsible  duties  in  the  same  general  class  of  work, 
which  ordinarily  may  be  made  without  examination. 

For  advancement  to  many  of  the  technical,  professional,  and  scientific 
positions  in  the  Government  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  employee  to  wait 
for  some  one  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  prepared  for  the  more 
responsible  work.  For  example:  An  examination  has  recently  been 
held  for  statistical  positions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  paying 
from  S3, 000  to  $6,000  a  year.  Competitors  in  this  examination 
included  assistants  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  employees  in 
other  departments,  and  a  number  of  persons  not  at  the  time  in  the 
Government  service.  Such  competition  encourages  the  best  efforts  of 
all  to  improve  themselves. 

In  the  Post  Office  Department,  an  employee  who  is  appointed  as  a 
result  of  the  carrier  examination  or  of  the  postal  clerk  examination 
may  be  promoted  to  a  position  of  superintendent  of  a  division,  entirely 
upon  his  demonstrated  ability,  without  further  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion. Practically  all  superintendents  and  foremen  in  the  Postal  Service 
have  been  promoted  from  the  lower  grades.  Entrance  to  a  clerk  or 
carrier  position  in  a  post  office  is  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  a  year.  The 
law  provides  for  automatic  promotion  of  $100  for  each  year  of  satisfac- 
tory service  up  to  four  years.  Be3^ond  the  salary  of  $1,800  promotions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  assignment  to  more  important   duties. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  is  recognized  as  an  excellent  scien- 
tific training  laboratory,  men  entering  as  laboratory  assistants  may  be 
promoted  to  engineers  or  physicists.  There  are  about  500  emploj^ees  in 
this  bureau.  Of  the  115  assistant  engineers  and  physicists,  58  have 
been  promoted  from  laboratory  assistants.  Of  the  119  who  have  the 
full  rank  of  physicist  or  engineer,  35  have  been  promoted  from  the  grade 
of  laboratory  assistant,  which  means  an  advance  of  about  $2,500  above 
their  entrance  salary. 

Similar  opportunities  for  self -improvement  are  found  in  the  examining 
corps  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  Civil  Service  examinations  for  these 
positions  cover  technical  subjects  such  as  physics,  electrical  engineering, 
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and  mechanical  engineering.  The  entrance  salary  for  these  positions 
is  81,860  a  year,  and  provision  is  made  for  salary  increases  up  to  So, 000. 
Promotions  in  this  branch  are  made  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  effi- 
ciency and  without  further  Civil  Service  examinations.  In  the  past 
year,  332  promotions  were  made  among  the  490  examiners  in  the  Patent 
Office.  While  serving  as  patent  examiners,  many  employees  study  law, 
and  many  have  found  the  Government  service  valuable  preparation  for 
positions  as  patent  attorneys  in  industry. 

Competitors  who  pass  technical  or  scientific  examinations  are  classified 
under  their  respective  specialties.  Chemists,  for  example,  are  examined 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  branches  of  the  subject  according  to  their 
choice:  Advanced,  Inorganic,  Anah^ical,  Biological,  Dairy,  Explosives, 
Food,  Fuel,  Metallurgical,  Organic,  Pharmaceutical,  Physical,  Soil, 
Petroleum,  Gas,  Ceramic. 

Competitors  who  pass  examinations  are  further  classified  according  to 
special  qualifications  which  they  are  found  to  possess.  For  example,  at 
the  present  time  the  registers  show  the  following  specialties  under 
Physical  Chemistry:  Nitrogen  Fixation,  Engineering  Chemistry, 
Ammonia  S3^nthesis,  Paints  and  Pigments,  Catalytic  Oxidation,  Corro- 
sion. As  a  rule,  the  offices  employing  chemists  specify  the  particular 
branch  or  branches  in  which  they  should  be  cjualified. 

Some  industrial  firms  request  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
furnish  them  lists  of  eligibles  qualified  in  certain  specialties.  Through 
this  cooperation  eligibles  are  given  further  assistance  in  finding  suitable 
fields  for  their  abilities. 

Under  the  "Spoils  System"  the  employees  secured  were  seldom  the 
best,  and  there  was  little  incentive  to  interest  and  effort,  since  contin- 
uance in  office  depended  largely  upon  the  tenure  of  the  party  in  power. 
Trained  employees  were  dropped,  and  the  training  of  new  employees  was 
undertaken  with  exery  change  in  administration,  regardless  of  the 
employees'  abilities  for  or  interest  in  the  work  to  which  assigned.  Under 
the  "Merit  System"  of  appointments,  through  examinations  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  the  majority  of  Government  positions  have  been  gradually 
changed  from  the  holding  of  a  swivel  chair  to  an  active  career. 

Work  toward  improving  technique  in  federal  personnel  selection  tends 
not  only  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  Government  work,  but  also  to  increase 
the  value  of  Civil  Service  examinations  in  vocational  placement.  The 
more  selective  the  test,  the  higher  will  be  its  correlation  with  success  in 
the  work;  that  is,  there  will  be  closer  relation  between  high  grades  and 
success  in  the  work,  and  l)etween  low  grades  and  inability  to  give  satis- 
faction in  that  position.  The  more  surely  an  examination  passes  only 
persons  qualified  for  the  work,  the  more  dependable  a  guide  it  is  for  those 
who  seek  work  in  which  they  will  be  successful. 
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Research  and  follow-up  studies  are  being  made  to  improve  and  verify 
the  selective  value  of  tests.  These  necessitate  the  close  cooperation  of 
all  engaged  in  personnel  work  in  the  Government  service.  The  securing 
of  efficient  personnel  in  the  federal  service  can  be  materially  furthered 
through  the  cooperation  of  vocational  guidance  organizations. 

Questions 

1.  What  methods  can  you  propose  for  cooperation  among  employment, 
government,  and  guidance  organizations  concerned  with  vocational 
matters?     How  can  they  supplement  each  other? 

2.  Show  how  the  opportunities  presented  in  government  work  are  of  value 
to  vocational  counselors. 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  government  as  an  emplojTuent  agency  and 
of  the  desirability  of  government  service  as  an  outlet  for  vocational 
placement? 


PART  IV 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  STUDENT  INTERVIEW 

By  Mabelle  B.vbcock  Blake ^ 

A  few  years  ago  the  need  for  vocational  guidance  was  emphasized 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Important  results  have  been  accomplished 
in  studj'ing  the  fields  of  occupation,  in  making  a  choice,  and  in  counseling. 
With  added  experience,  however,  we  soon  realized  that  vocational  advice 
was  not  the  most  important  thing.  It  must  be  preceded  by  educational 
guidance.  The  more  comprehensive  term  "personnel,"  which  considers 
the  student  as  an  entitj^,  has  given  us  a  larger  conception  of  the  field  of 
student  service  and  the  demand  for  a  careful  study  of  the  processes 
involved. 

The  student  interview  is  one  of  the  important  steps  in  the  field  of 
human  engineering,  and  even  though  the  practitioner  must  discover  his 
own  particular  method,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  b}^  the  analysis  of  the 
experiences  of  others.  We  have  not  as  j^et  developed  a  method  of  actual 
processes.  Some  feel  that  this  is  impossible,  but  there  are  certain  under- 
lying principles  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  make  the  student 
interview  effective  and  to  avoid  the  hit-and-miss  fashion  which  too  often 
results  in  purposeless  effort.  The  newness  of  the  field  means  scarcity 
of  material.  We  have  not  recorded  our  findings  over  a  long  enough 
period  or  in  a  sufficiently  systematic  way  to  show  just  what  our  method 
is.  Technique  can  be  based  only  upon  the  analysis  and  the  comparison 
of  a  large  number  of  recorded  steps.  We  are  on  the  waj^  and  hope  some 
day  to  arrive.  After  all,  as  a  writer  in  another  field  has  expressed  it, 
''Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  process  as  an  aid  in  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  not  what  is  done,  but  how  it  is  done,  is  what  constitutes  the 
test  of  professional  acti\'it3\" 

THE  BACKGROUND 

This  discussion  is  based  directlj'^  upon  the  careful  analysis  of  500  stu- 
dent interviews,  and  indirectly  upon  interviews  held  over  a  period  of 
three  years  or  more.  In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  give  you 
merely  illustrations  drawn  from  a  few  cases,  the  complete  stud}'  covers 
many  more. 

^  Personnel  Director,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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As  an  introduction  to  the  processes  involved  in  method,  we  must  keep 
three  things  clearly  before  our  minds,  namely,  the  purpose  of  the  inter- 
view, the  range  of  our  field  of  knowledge  and  the  preliminarj''  information 
necessary. 

Purpose. — ^In  general,  the  interview  is  one  of  the  aids  used  in  getting 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  individual  student.  Mental  testing  is 
another,  faculty  and  student  rating  another,  physical  status  another,  and 
so  on.  We  must  get  as  many  significant  facts  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  accomplishing  something  that  will  help  the  student's  progress  in  his 
educational  and  vocational  careers, — something  permanently  helpful. 
Our  objective  is  the  training  of  j^oung  men  and  women  for  useful  lives 
and  co-operative  responsibihty.  The  interview  is  one  of  the  means  at 
our  disposal. 

The  first  interview  is  especially  significant  for  it  forms  the  basis  for 
future  guidance.  Rapport  at  the  beginning  is  essential.  It  is  important 
also  to  get  clues  for  further  help  and  to  stimulate  as  early  as  possible  the 
desire  for  seK-discovery,  self-reliance  and  the  development  for  future 
worth. 

Range  of  Knowledge. — The  interviewer  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  needs  of  students.  These  needs  maj'  be  classified  under 
physical  and  mental,  social,  moral  and  spiritual,  recreational  and 
vocational.  We  must  discover  how  much  of  the  situation  presented  is 
based  on  the  presence  or  lack  of  fundamental  necessities  and  how  much 
upon  the  individual  student  in  question.  A  distinction  between  general 
and  individual  needs  furthers  a  progressive  and  interpretive  understand- 
ing of  the  student's  ambitions,  interests,  achievement,  habits  and  char- 
acter in  relation  to  other  members  of  the  college  community.  The 
resources  and  opportunities  in  the  community  must  be  included  in  the 
range  of  knowledge.     Let  me  illustrate. 

1.  A  sophomore  comes  to  the  office  asking  for  work  for  the  summer. 
She  is  confident  that  waitress  work  is  the  only  thing  for  which  she  is 
qualified.  The  interview  reveals,  however,  that  she  is  interested  in 
athletics,  has  had  some  experience  in  teaching  younger  children  how  to 
swim.  She  is  an  excellent  student,  has  had  good  scholastic  attainment 
through  high  school  and  through  her  freshman  year  at  college. 
Together  with  this,  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  she  has  gone  with  her 
family  to  a  camp  in  the  summer  time  where  she  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  camp  life  in  all  its  details  and  ramifications.  Waitress  work  is 
probably  not  a  wise  choice.  The  interviewer,  although  it  was  a  late 
date  for  camp  placement,  put  the  student  in  touch  immediately  with 
various  camp  directors,  suggesting  to  her  that  she  write  all  the  details 
of  her  previous  experience,  even  though  they  seemed  very  meagre.  As  a 
result  the  student  had  an  opportunity  in  a  camp  as  an  assistant,  teaching 
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various  sports.  This  was  much  more  pleasing  to  her  and  she  was  sur- 
prised herself  that  it  had  never  occured  to  her  that  she  could  accept  such 
an  opportunity. 

2.  A  senior  is  wavering  between  the  professions  of  social  work  and 
teaching.  There  are  many  factors  in  each  that  interest  her  and  she 
cannot  make  her  final  decision.  The  interviewer  suggests  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  professions.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  possibility 
had  never  occurred  to  the  student.  Although  she  had  taken  many 
courses  in  education  she  had  seen  teaching  only  in  the  light  of  giving  out 
subject  matter  and  so  many  assignments  each  day  during  the  week. 
A  small  rural  school  was  selected  where  she  combines  social  work  in 
the  community  with  her  school  duties.  So  much  alive  has  she  been  to 
the  needs  of  the  families  in  the  community  that  during  this  past  winter 
she  has  encouraged  the  children  to  make  toys.  One  child  of  twelve  got 
up  for  several  mornings  at  six  o'clock  in  order  to  work  on  a  toy  boat 
before  going  to  school.  The  toys  are  to  be  gathered  together  in  the 
schoolhouse  this  summer,  which  happens  to  be  in  a  locality  where  there 
are  many  summer  guests,  and  the  children  are  to  sell  their  own 
handiwork, 

3.  Another  student  comes,  who  says  she  cannot  remain  in  college 
because  of  lack  of  finances.  Conversation  soon  reveals  the  fact  that 
her  parents  have  contributed  all  at  their  disposal  for  her  college  educa- 
tion, in  fact,  a  large  amount  of  early  savings  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  bank.  The  student  dislikes  to  borrow  money  and  consequently 
she  feels  that  her  college  career  must  be  given  up.  She  is  an  excellent 
student,  has  done  well  during  her  three  years  in  college  and  has  splendid 
qualifications  for  teaching.  Is  it  necessary  to  interrupt  this  career? 
Before  the  student  leaves,  an  uncle  is  discovered,  also  a  Woman's  Club 
in  the  community  that  is  particularly  interested  in  assisting  college 
students,  and  a  benevolent  individual  who  lives  within  fifty  miles  and 
who  stands  ready  to  help  any  capable  student  so  long  as  the  donor  is 
left  in  obscurity.  This  three-fold  machinery  was  set  to  work,  the  money 
obtained  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  This  student  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  has  paid  back  the  money  to  the  Woman's  Club  and  is 
planning  to  take  a  graduate  degree  within  a  year. 

We  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  detailed  information  necessary  before 
having  the  interview.  Briefly,  we  should  know  something  about  the 
family  of  the  student,  the  colleges  of  the  parents,  and  the  vocations  of 
the  father  and  of  the  mother,  if  there  happens  to  be  one;  the  academic 
rating,  the  college  entrance  rank,  and  the  general  estimate  of  the  student 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  preparatory  school.  This  should 
include  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  home  environment, 
health,  psychological  tests,  social  relationships  and  athletics.     Under 
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the  personal  characteristics,  we  should  also  include  an  estimate  of  schol- 
arly interests,  mental  alertness,  capacity  for  work,  initiative,  and  there 
should  alwaj's  be  on  the  blank  a  place  for  additional  facts.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  our  foremost  high  school  principals  that  an  estimate 
of  the  student's  work  in  college  given  by  the  principal  is  valuable,  pro- 
vided he  takes  it  seriously  and  is  willing  to  make  a  statement  which  is 
based  on  the  study  of  the  individual.  AYe  are  all  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  getting  this  information  from  the  preparatorj^  schools. 
I  have  been  able  to  talk  with  many  of  the  principals  from  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  the  majority  say  that  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  their  faculties  as  well  as  lack  of  clerical  help  are  the  chief  causes 
for  not  getting  the  information.  I  do  not  believe  these  difficulties  are 
insurmountable  and  the  Personnel  Department  at  Smith  is  now  plan- 
ning a  study  wherebj''  we  can  work  back  to  the  preparatory  schools,  hop- 
ing to  show  them  the  importance  of  this  information  in  connection 
with  the  individual  students  from  these  schools  whom  we  have  at  col- 
lege at  the  present  time. 

THE  METHOD 

The  next  point  of  consideration  in  the  technique  of  the  interview  is  the 
method.  We  must  make  the  student  feel  at  the  outset  that  he  is  our 
chief  interest  for  at  least  an  hour  and  that  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
give  him  our  undivided  attention.  We  must  have  faith  in  him.  Appre- 
ciation of  previous  accomplishments  is  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  better  structure.  Discover  strength  wherever  it  exists  and  make 
the  most  of  it. 

There  is  no  more  important  part  of  the  interview  than  the  approach. 
No  two  are  alike,  but  we  should  begin  with  the  subject  that  interests  the 
student  at  the  time  he  comes.     Let  me  illustrate: 

1.  A  student  makes  an  appointment  for  a  conference.  She  enters 
with  this  remark,  "  I  have  come  to  criticize  the  curriculum.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  make  freshmen  take  certain  subjects  in  which  thej^  have  no 
interest.  I  have  come  from  a  school  where  the  Dalton  Plan  has  been 
established  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  make  my  own  decisions  and 
either  profit  or  lose  by  the  results.  Why  should  I  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  this  plan  in  college?"  The  interviewer  replies,"  Undoubtedly 
your  criticisms  will  be  a  help.  Let's  have  them."  The  student  looks 
very  much  surprised  and  replies,  "Do  you  really  want  to  have  them?" 
"Yes.  Why  not  write  them  down?"  A  pad  and  pencil  are  handed  to 
her  and  this  is  the  gist  of  the  conversation  that  follows:  "I  don't  know 
that  I  can  write  them  down.  In  fact,  they  are  mostlj'  the  results  of  a 
discussion  tliat  the  students  have  had  from  time  to  time  in  the  dormi- 
tory, and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  have  any  worth."     She  is  urged 
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to  take  plenty  of  time,  but  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  chewing  the  end  of 
the  pencil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  very  Uttle  to  say  but  her  confi- 
dence was  won  for  constructive  work. 

2.  "I  have  come  to  get  the  results  of  my  psychological  score,  but  it  is 
utter  folly.  Tests  have  no  significance  whatsoever."  The  reply  of  the 
interview^er  is,  "What  have  you  been  reading  on  the  negative  side?" 
"Articles  in  the  New  RepubHc."  "All  right,  tell  me  about  them." 
Before  the  student  leaves,  she  admits  quite  frankly  that  sire  was  confident 
her  rating  was  low  and  because  of  this  she  w^as  attempting  to  show  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  rating  was 
about  average  but  she  was  taking  no  chances.  Since  this  first  interview 
she  has  been  helped  to  develop  along  lines  where  she  was  the  weakest  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  her  work. 

3.  A  student  comes  in  breathless  from  a  basketball  game.  She  has 
been  having  difficulty  with  her  preparation  for  daily  assignments  and  it 
is  apparent  that  subject  matter  is  more  or  less  boresome  but  it  must  be 
done.  She  looks  puzzled  and  bored  with  life  in  general  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  has  no  desire  for  a  conference,  although  she  has  come  of 
her  own  accord.  The  first  question  is,  "Who  won  the  game?"  The 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  student  changes  to  one  of  animation  and 
expectancy.  A  detailed  account  of  the  game  follows.  Ten  minutes 
are  consumed,  but  the  interviewer  is  not  only  gaining  confidence  but  she 
is  also  getting  a  very  excellent  start  in  understanding  the  individual. 

4.  A  diffident  student  approaches.  She  finds  it  very  difficult  to  utter 
anything  that  w^ill  give  one  a  hint  of  her  chief  interests.  A  quick  glance 
at  her  books  gives  the  interviewer  some  idea  of  her  work  for  the  daj^ 
and  the  approach  starts  in  this  way,  "Tell  me  what  you  are  discussing 
in  psychology."  She  at  once  opens  the  book  and  gives  the  subject. 
Fortunately,  the  interviewer  has  chanced  upon  one  that  interests  her 
and  no  further  effort  in  conversation  is  apparent. 

5.  "Do  you  think  I  am  fresh?"  asks  a  fifth  student  as  she  opens  the 
door.  "  I  would  not  give  much  for  a  j^oung  girl  who  is  not  sparkling  with 
enthusiasm,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  I  guess 
you  are  the  one  for  your  job.  I  thought  you  would  tell  me  I  was  impu- 
dent. I  think  I  will  sit  down  and  talk  to  you."  And  she  did,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Not  only  discovery  of  past  strength,  but  also  stimulation  for  future 
growth  is  essential.     Often  the  individual  has  no  idea  of  his  potentialities. 

And  then  comes  the  guiding  of  the  conversation  into  important  chan- 
nels and  making  a  mental  picture  of  clues  that  will  be  a  help  in  getting  a 
clearer  understanding.  In  one  interview,  for  instance,  the  following 
facts  were  mentioned  very  casually  and  yet  they  had  much  significance 
when  the  complete  analysis  was  made: 
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Grandfather,  an  artist — -interest  in  art. 
Mother,  an  actress — -interest  in  dramatics. 
Father  killed  in  World  War — fascination  for  history. 
An  old  barn — remodeling  for  tea  room. 

A  variety  of  clues,  but  each  important  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  student's  present  situation. 

Professor  John  Dewey  in  his  book  entitled  "How  We  Think"  (page 
117,  D.  C.  Heath,  1910),  says,  "All  knowledge,  all  science,  aims  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  parts  and  events,  and  this  process  always  consists  in 
taking  them  out  of  their  apparent  brute  isolation  as  events  and  finding 
them  to  be  parts  of  some  larger  whole  suggested  by  them,  which  in  turn 
accounts  for,  explains,  interprets  them,  renders  them  significant." 

Mrs.  Sheffield  in  her  book  entitled  "Social  Case  History"  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1920,  pages  20-23),  shows  clearly  how  the  above  quota- 
tion of  Dr.  Dewey  applies  to  fact-finding.  I  have  adapted  her  state- 
ments to  the  method  we  have  been  using  with  our  students. 

How  are  we  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  fact  has  significance?  I  have 
selected  for  further  illustration  a  group  of  31  students,  sophomores,  who 
stood  in  the  highest  percentile  group  of  the  intelligence  score  in  the 
Thorndike  examination  taken  upon  entering  college.  These  students 
were  studied  individually  to  find  out  whether  their  accomplishments 
were  commensurate  with  their  abilities,  and  if  not,  why  not.  Twenty- 
five  were  not  achieving  according  to  their  ability.  A  careful  inquiry  into 
each  situation  was  necessary.     There  might  be  various  explanations: 

Lack  of  preparation. 

Health,  physical  or  mental. 

Outside  social  interests. 

Lack  of  objectives. 

Unawareness  of  ability. 

Any  one  of  these  reasons  may  prove  to  be  a  deeper  cause,  in  relation  to 
which  the  fact  of  these  students  not  achieving  may  take  on  significance. 
The  significance  which  each  gives  consists  in  the  linking  of  this  fact  to 
other  facts  or  ideas  brought  under  view.  For  instance,  lack  of  prepara- 
tion might  be  linked  with  the  previous  questioning  of  the  standard  of 
the  preparatory  school  from  which  the  student  entered  and  the  possible 
cramming  for  college  entrance  board  examinations.  If  her  low  ranking 
pointed  to  this  condition,  it  connected  itself  in  thought  with  these  possi- 
bilities and  with  others,  such  as  indifTerence  and  disinterestedness.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  explanation  was  health,  it  implied  a  certain  amount 
of  attainment  in  spite  of  obstacles. 

"In  order  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  a  fact,  the  thinker  nuist  first 
have  identified  the  whole  group  of  items  that  each  conception  relates  it 
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to.  His  conceptions  must  be  full  and  distinct."  Therefore,  the  impor- 
tance of  training  and  experience  for  the  interviewer.  Mrs.  Sheffield 
goes  on  to  say,  "When  one  is  confronted  with  a  doubt  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  given  fact  or,  in  technical  phrase,  with  a  choice  between 
conceptions  or  larger  wholes  which  may  give  several  possible  signifi- 
cances to  what  w^ould  otherwise  be  an  isolated  fact,  this  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  one's  purpose."  Let  us  see  how  this  would  apply  to  the  group 
of  students  we  have  been  discussing. 

The  general  purpose  in  all  these  situations  is  achievement  com- 
mensurate with  ability.  Therefore,  achievement  commensurate  with 
ability  will  make  the  interviewer  find  the  significance  of  each  fact  in  a 
concept  charged  with  treatment  implications. 

Illustration:  One  student  did  not  have  any  objective  which  would 
call  for  interest  in  a  major  or  for  seeing  her  curriculum  in  the  Ught  of  a 
future  vocation.  Following  is  her  story:  She  was  the  only  child 
and  came  to  college  because  her  parents  believed  that  no  girl  was 
"finished"  without  a  college  education.  There  was  no  other  place  to 
spend  four  years  as  the  parents  travelled  a  great  deal.  The  father  was  a 
lawyer  and  had  very  little  interest  in  any  definite  vocation  for  his  daugh- 
ter. He  wanted  her  to  give  all  her  time  to  society  after  college.  In  his 
opinion,  a  daughter  should  be  a  part  of  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
home.  The  mother  was  interested  in  a  vague  way  in  social  conditions 
but  could  see  no  reason  why  the  daughter  should  have  a  similar  interest. 
She  wanted  her  to  travel  after  obtaining  the  college  degree.  To  a  certain 
extent  travel  had  a  bit  of  interest  for  the  student,  but  she  felt  it  would  be 
time  wasted.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  student  had  no  objective,  and 
as  she  stated,  "Why  should  I  be  interested  in  a  major  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
of  my  college  work?  I  am  merely  marking  time.  I  have  taken  a  course 
in  sociology  which  is  very  interesting  to  me,  but  when  I  try  to  discuss 
it  at  home  I  am  laughed  at  and  told  that  I  should  have  no  interest  in 
such  affairs.  I  enjoy  writing,  and  I  really  had  a  few  things  accepted 
when  I  was  only  eleven  years  old,  by  a  children's  magazine."  All  these 
facts  had  worth  and  it  was  possible  to  incite  interest  by  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  combining  travel  with  the  study  of  social  conditions  in 
various  countries,  and  then  the  possibility  of  writing  up  these  conditions 
for  publication.  This  was  a  new  incentive  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
effective. 

The  following  illustration  gave  evidence  of  the  need  of  the  special 
help  of  a  psychiatrist.  The  student  prepared  for  college  at  a  small 
country  high  school.  She  stood  the  highest  in  her  class  and  consequently 
was  the  valedictorian,  which  position  carries  with  it  a  great  many  honors. 
She  was  told  that  she  would  be  the  center  of  interest  in  college,  but 
when  she  came  to  the  larger  community  she  was  ill  at  ease,  felt  thather 
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environment  had  not  been  equally  as  good  as  that  of  many  of  the  other 
students,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  enter  into  class  discussions.  One 
day  she  was  called  on  to  recite  when  she  had  not  prepared.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  professor  made  a  sarcastic  remark  and  the  student  could 
not  stand  the  disgrace.  To  make  matters  worse,  she  was  teased  by 
some  of  her  classmates  because  the}'  had  looked  upon  her  as  being  more 
or  less  of  a  grind.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  enter  the  class  again,  so 
she  stayed  away  for  several  days.  She  then  realized  that  she  had 
missed  a  great  deal  of  work  and  she  did  not  feel  she  could  make  the 
effort  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  She  did  make  several 
attempts  to  re-enter  the  room,  but  each  time  that  she  tried  she  said 
"her  heart  throbbed  to  such  an  extent  she  was  sure  everj'body  else 
could  see  it,  and  so  she  retreated."  All  these  facts  pointed  toward 
treatment  and  were  parts  of  a  larger  concept. 

I  understand  there  are  some  mterviewers  who  follow  a  printed  order. 
In  fact,  within  the  last  few  days,  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
deans  of  our  colleges,  asking  if  I  would  send  her  a  copj^  of  the  form 
which  we  followed.  She  even  offered  to  pay  for  this.  I  believe  that 
such  a  procedure  is  bound  to  be  strained.  It  seems  to  me  much  better 
to  start  at  the  chief  interest  and  then  let  this  develop,  keeping  in  mind, 
of  course,  the  ground  to  be  covered  and  bringing  the  student  back  when 
necessary  to  answer  the  important  points  which  must  be  covered. 

No  interview  should  be  hurried.  There  should  always  be  plenty  of 
time  for  both  the  interviewer  and  the  one  interviewed. 

The  student's  own  point  of  view  should  be  very  carefully  listened 
to.  It  sometimes  gives  the  key  to  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  and 
gives  an  excellent  prediction  for  the  future.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
antagonize  than  to  superimpose  some  of  our  enlightened  wisdom  upon 
the  student. 

I  have  known  some  interviewers  to  begin  at  once  with  advice,  but 
from  my  point  of  view  this  is  most  dangerous.  Is  it  not  better  to  place 
several  lines  of  action  before  the  student,  but  let  him  make  his  own 
decisions?  Set  goals  which  are  not  too  remote  but  perhaps  are  just 
beyond  those  desired  by  the  student  himself. 

Again,  we  must  realize  that  there  is  much  material  in  the  interview 
that  has  but  little  worth  in  our  constructive  plan  of  guidance.  Each 
fact  gained  must  be  carefully  weighed  to  see  if  it  has  value,  and  if  so, 
what  value  and  how  can  it  be  used? 

The  exact  length  of  the  conference  cannot  definitely  be  stated.  Some 
students  talk  freely  and  can  come  to  their  needs  readily,  while  others  are 
slow  thinkers  and  must  be  given  more  time. 

And  we  must  alwaj^s  bear  in  mind  that  everything  cannot  be  accom- 
plishd  in  the  first  contact.    Let  us  begin  by  building  a  solid  foundation; 
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we  may  have  to  use  a  great  deal  of  time  in  establishing  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  an  eagerness  to  return  when  necessary.  If  we  discover  first 
needs  on  the  first  acquaintance,  so  that  the  proper  machinery  can  be  put 
in  motion  for  a  constructive  plan  of  action,  we  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 

The  last  few  minutes  should  be  spent  in  summarizing  the  points  made 
and  in  preparing  the  student  for  the  next  step.  We  must  begin  at  an 
early  date  to  help  the  student  to  get  an  idea  of  himself,  to  help  him  to 
understand  that  we  merely  guide  but  he  must  put  the  necessary  steps 
into  action,  and  the  sooner  this  can  be  done  the  better  for  his  whole 
career.     Activity  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  guidance  problems. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  FACTS 

After  all  the  material  is  collected,  if  it  has  any  real  worth  it  must  be 
interpreted  for  the  development  of  the  individual  student  and  for  one 
other  purpose, — general  use.  Each  interview,  although  differing  from 
the  preceding  one,  has  certain  elements  which  can  be  extracted  which 
will  help  in  the  next  and  the  next,  and  so  on.  If  we  leave  the  material 
either  in  our  mental  imagery  or  recorded  on  cards,  there  to  remain  in 
the  file,  it  would  be  better  never  to  have  gathered  it.  There  has  been 
too  little  relationship  between  material  gathered  and  its  interpretation. 
Two  things  must  be  gained  from  the  diagnosis,^ — the  situation,  including 
casual  factors  of  difficulties  and  assets,  and  the  sources  of  cooperation 
which  will  help  to  undo  and  rebuild  in  the  constructive  plan.  These 
factors  should  be  the  basis  for  interpretation  and  for  decision  concerning 
the  next  steps.  No  diagnosis  is  final,  we  should  always  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  make  frequent  changes  when  necessarj'-,  and  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  first  diagnosis  may  not  be  a  correct  one. 

I  have  selected  the  record  of  one  student  to  illustrate  what  I  have 
attempted  to  indicate  in  the  preceding  outline  under  the  separate  head- 
ings. The  student  was  a  senior  in  college  when  she  was  asked  to  come 
for  an  interview. 

1.  The  Background. — The  student  had  prepared  at  a  private  school. 
She  was  21  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Both  parents  were  Americans. 
Her  father  was  a  lawyer  and  a  Princeton  graduate.  The  mother  was 
not  a  college  woman  and  had  been  a  teacher  before  her  marriage.  The 
student  had  entered  college  on  the  certificate  plan.  In  preparatory 
school  she  had  had  an  average  of  B+.  Her  psychological  rating  gave 
her  an  I.  Q.  of  120.  Her  score  in  the  intelligence  examination  which 
she  had  taken  in  college  was  92  (percentile  rating.)  From  her  prepara- 
tory school  came  the  report  that  her  home  environment  was  most  refined 
and  of  the  best.     Her  health  was  said  to  be  very  good.    Academically 
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she  rated  in  the  highest  quarter  of  her  class.  She  had  many  friends  and 
her  associates  were  the  best  students  in  the  school.  She  had  no  inter- 
est in  sports  but  was  particularly  interested  in  dramatics  and  music. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  preparatory  school  that  she  would  be  a  most 
acceptable  member  of  a  college  community. 

In  the  college  which  the  student  attended  there  was  very  little  done 
along  personnel  lines  except  by  certain  members  of  the  faculty  who  were 
particularly  interested  unofficial!}'. 

2.  The  Method. — The  student  was  passing  by  the  office  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  one  day  and  was  asked  to  come  in.  Probably 
the  special  reason  for  this  was  the  fact  that  the  student  was  a  member 
of  the  class  in  education  which  the  faculty  member  taught,  and  it  had 
been  noticed  of  late  that  she  was  very  much  distressed  and  did  not 
enter  into  the  usual  discussion  of  the  class  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do. 
She  came  into  the  room  very  reluctantly,  and  her  first  question  was, 
"Why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  in?"  It  was  most  noticeable  that 
antagonism  was  paramount.  The  first  necessity  was  to  overcome  this 
feeling  if  possible,  and  to  begin  with  the  student's  chief  interest. 

The  point  which  the  facultj'^  member  hit  upon  was  the  following: 
The  student  had  been  particularly  interested  in  a  special  production  of 
the  dramatic  association,  and  had  helped  in  the  coaching  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  stage  settings.  And  since  it  was  known  from  past 
history  that  the  student  was  particularly  interested  in  this  department, 
the  play  was  the  first  topic  of  conversation.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
student  forgot  that  she  was  antagonistic  and  became  very  much  inter- 
ested in  telling  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  recent  performance. 

This  went  on  for  about  ten  minutes,  until  the  facult)'  member  gradu- 
ally guided  the  conversation  toward  knowing  something  more  about  the 
student's  difficulties,  when  this  statement  came  from  the  student: 
"I  am  going  to  leave  college,  and  am  packing  my  things  so  that  I  shall 
be  ready  to  go  by  next  week."  The  reply  that  came  from  the  inter- 
viewer was,  "I  am  rather  surprised  that  you  have  made  this  decision, 
during  the  second  semester  of  your  senior  j'ear,  but  of  course  you  have  a 
good  reason  for  it."  Many  irrelevant  reasons  followed,  until  finally 
the  conversation  was  further  guided  and  the  question  asked,  "Don't  you 
want  to  tell  me  the  real  reason?"  Without  any  hesitancy  the  reply 
came  that  her  father  and  mother  had  decided  to  separate,  and  she  could 
not  stand  the  disgrace  of  such  a  situation. 

Next  came  the  student's  own  point  of  view.  She  was  fair  to  each 
parent,  apparently  devoted  to  each,  and  was  not  willing  to  take  sides 
with  either  one.  The  important  clues  that  followed  were:  The  father 
was  a  sociable  l)oing,  fond  of  club  life,  and  had  apparently  not  intention- 
ally neglected  his  home,  but  in  his  interest  in  other  peojile  he  had 
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undoubtedly  been  away  from  home  more  than  he  realized.  The  mother 
was  in  ill  health,  sensitive  to  the  things  which  her  husband  was  doing, 
felt  that  he  had  lost  interest  in  the  home  and  magnified  the  slightest 
difficulties.  There  was  an  uncle,  a  brother  of  the  father,  who  was 
interested  in  the  family  situation,  who  wanted  to  help  in  a  reconciliation 
but  did  not  know  how.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  similar  situa- 
tion had  existed,  but  evidently  it  was  the  most  serious  occasion.  In 
previous  experiences  the  student  had  been  able  to  keep  the  parents 
together.  She  had  lost  her  courage,  probably  due  to  added  duties  in 
college,  and  felt  absolutely  unable  to  cope  with  present  conditions. 
In  weighing  the  facts,  it  was  apparent  that  the  majority  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  whole  situation.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  had  thought  out  the  matter  pretty  carefully  and  had  analyzed 
it  in  a  most  unusual  manner. 

Interpretation. — It  was  evident  that  the  climax  of  the  student's 
college  career  could  not  be  sacrificed,  and  the  next  step  to  be  taken  must 
be  one,  if  possible,  that  would  keep  the  parents  together.  The  inter- 
viewer, while  the  student  was  talking,  thought  the  matter  over  care- 
fullj'  and  decided  that  she  would  make  the  suggestion  that  she  see  the 
parents  if  the  student  felt  it  advisable,  as  during  the  conversation  the 
student  had  intimated  that  she  \\ished  a  disinterested  person  would  be 
willing  to  present  the  problem  as  it  was  to  each  parent.  Finallj",  after 
three  hours  of  conference,  the  interviewer  suggested  that  she  see  the 
parents,  telling  them  the  student's  attitude  and  making  an  attempt  to 
have  them  view  the  situation  impersonally.  The  student  accepted  the 
suggestion  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  readily  discerned 
that  she  felt  this  was  one  last  effort  that  might  be  made,  although  her 
courage  was  not  very  strong. 

Results. — The  parents  were  seen.  They  were  very  intelligent  indi- 
viduals and  had  thoughtlessly  decided  to  separate,  not  realizing  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  student.  Apparently  in  her  distress  she 
had  not  been  able  to  give  them  any  idea  of  her  feelings  and  they  had 
each  had  the  understanding  that  it  made  no  difference  to  her.  This  hap- 
pened at  least  three  years  ago.  The  parents  are  still  Uving  together,  so 
far  as  is  known,  and  the  student  is  happily  married.  She  taught  for 
the  first  two  j'ears  out  of  college  in  the  school  in  which  she  had  prepared. 
When  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  leave  home  she  got  one  of  her  college 
associates  whom  she  trusted  to  Uve  in  the  home  while  teaching  in  the 
city,  in  order  that  there  would  be  no  recurrence  of  the  former  plan. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  hours  that  were  spent  in 
working  out  this  problem,  and  although  it  may  be  extreme  it  does  show 
that  often  a  great  deal  of  time  must  be  expended  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results. 
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RECORDING  THE  INTERVIEW 

The  value  of  any  aid  in  college  administration  is  determined  by  the 
kind  of  service  it  is  intended  to  promote.  Defined  in  terms  of  service, 
records  have  four  purposes;  (1)  The  direct  purpose  of  guiding  the  student 
in  college,  (2)  the  final  purpose  of  adapting  the  student  to  a  career,  (3) 
the  indirect  purpose  of  furnishing  material  for  research,  and  (4)  the 
incidental  purpose  of  making  the  worker  who  uses  them  skilled  in 
critical  thinking.^ 

The  Direct  Purpose  of  the  Record. — Until  recent  years  there  was  not 
found  in  any  college  records  concerning  the  development  of  the  student 
other  than  those  which  related  to  the  academic  grading.  The  increasing 
interest  in  the  general  development  of  the  student  has  given  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more  things  other  than  the  academic 
standing  about  which  we  should  be  concerned.  Her  personal  develop- 
ment, the  way  she  adjusts  herself  to  college  life,  the  activities  in  which 
she  is  most  interested,  her  vocational  choice,  the  friends  she  makes,  her 
attitude  towards  the  extra-curricula  interests;  all  these  factors  are  indi- 
cative of  her  general  development.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  individual 
members  of  the  faculty  to  have  these  facts.  They  must  be  in  record 
form  so  that  they  can  be  consulted  at  any  time,  and  give  those  most 
interested  the  opportunity  to  see  where  the  student  needs  help. 

The  Final  Purpose  of  Adapting  the  Student  to  a  Career. — It  is  only 
with  a  complete  picture  of  the  student  that  we  can  hope  to  adapt  her 
to  the  career  for  which  she  is  best  qualified.  Records  which  are  kept 
up  to  date,  and  which  contain  the  factors  previously  referred  to  are  a 
guide  in  helping  us  to  see  what  qualifications  she  has  for  the  various  occu- 
pational opportunities  which  may  chiefly  interest  her.  Haphazard 
advice  concerning  her  vocational  choice  must  never  be  given.  The 
advice  that  is  based  upon  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  individual  is 
the  only  kind  that  has  any  value. 

The  Indirect  Purpose  of  Furnishing  Material  for  Research.— All  the 
data  obtained  should  be  recorded  and  evaluated  for  the  purpose  of 
future  guidance.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
research  should  help  to  answer: 

Questions  Which  Research  in  the  Field  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  Should  Help  to  Answer. 

I.  Questions  pertaining  to  admission  to  college: 

1.  Wliat  kind  of  examination  would  be  a  fair  test  to  determine  college 
material? 

'  Adapted  from  Sheffield,  Ada  E.,  The  Social  Case  History,  pages  5 
and  6. 
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2.  Does  a  study  of  students  who  fail  to  pass  their  admission  requirements 
give  evidence  that  would  help  in  determining  qualifications  necessary  for 
college  training? 

3.  What  qualifications  other  than  academic  are  necessary  for  the  student 
to  possess  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  college  training? 

II.  Questions  pertaining  to  college  development: 

1.  What  achievement  test  can  be  worked  out  that  will  determine  the  progress 
students  are  making  in  mastering  subject  matter? 

2.  Can  such  tests  replace  the  usual  examinations  which  are  now  given? 

3.  Is  there  any  correlation  between  the  student's  social  group  and  her 
scholastic  ability? 

4.  Do  placement  examinations  in  college  help  to  advance  the  student? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  rating  scales?  Is  faculty  rating  advisable?  Does 
student  rating  have  worth?     What  are  the  results  of  self-rating? 

6.  How  should  the  selection  for  scholarship  and  high  honors  be  made? 

III.  Questions  pertaining  to  future  careers: 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  introduce  tests  that  will  help  to  discover  special  aptitudes 
in  subjects?  If  so,  would  such  a  discovery  help  in  guiding  toward  certain 
occupations? 

2.  WTiat  information  concerning  the  student  is  most  valuable  to  placement 
work  ? 

3.  Can  employers  help  by  definitel}'  analyzing  certain  opportunities  in  the 
occupational  field? 

IV.  Questions  pertaining  to  general  problems: 

1.  Wliat  is  the  relation  of  high  school  success  to  college  success? 

2.  Is  there  any  correlation  between  the  interest  of  an  individual  and  his 
ability  ? 

3.  Is  there  a  relation  between  college  success  and  vocational  success? 

The  Incidental  Purpose  of  Making  the  "Worker  Skilled  in  Critical 
Thinking. — Records  may  afford  a  basis  for  the  study  of  an  institution's 
own  work,  such  as  the  types  of  problems  of  the  students,  the  standard  of 
offerings,  and  the  cooperation  with  other  colleges.  "Well-ordered 
records  bring  these  standards  into  the  open  for  comparison  and  criti- 
cism, and  play  an  essential  part  in  forming  a  concensus  of  opinion  on  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  a  curriculum  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students.  Furthermore,  records  accumulate  evidence  of  both 
good  and  bad  procedure  in  college  administration  wliich  may  be  a  guide 
for  the  future  advancement  of  the  college. 

SOME  OF  THE  FACTS  WHICH  A  COMPLETE  RECORD  SHOULD 

INCLUDE 

I.  The  history  of  a  student  previous  to  coming  to  college. 

I.  Identifying  information  such  as  name,   date  of  birth,  home 
address. 
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2.  Members  of  the  family. 

3.  Previous  education. 

4.  Previous  social  contacts,  such  as  clubs,  church,  etc. 

5.  Health. 

II.  Academic  Record. 

1.  A  statement  of  the  courses  selected  with  grades  so  arranged  that 
the  development  of  the  student  can  be  readily  seen. 

2.  Faculty  and  student  ratings. 

3.  Psj'chological  tests. 
III.  Allied  Acti^dties. 

1.  A  statement  of  the  student's  use  of  time  in  classroom,  study, 
athletics  and  leisure. 

2.  Vocational  preference. 

3.  Additional  facts,  such  as  self-help  activities,  special  honors,  and 
others. 

IV.  As  an  Alumna. 

1.  The  student's  first  position. 

2.  Subsequent  history. 

V.  Special  characteristics  that  are  significant. 
VI.  Factors  which  help  in  research  study. 

SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  INTER- 
VIEW 

1.  The  background  of  the  interviewer  must  be  as  extensive  as  possible. 
It  should  include  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  a  knowledge  of  how  the 
various  phases  of  social  environment  such  as  the  family,  the  school,  the 
community  organization,  etc.,  react  upon  the  individual,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  the  community  and  how  they  can  be  made 
effective  for  individual  development. 

2.  The  interviewer  must  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  student,  based 
upon  faith  in  him  and  upon  the  expectation  that  given  an  opportunity 
and  an  incentive  he  is  capable  of  greater  achievement. 

3.  Begin  with  the  student's  chief  interests,  regardless  of  what  they  are, 
and  gradually  lead  to  other  issues. 

4.  Seek  to  discover  significant  factors  in  the  interview  and  to  inter- 
pret same  for  the  purpose  of  individual  growth.  Treatment  must  follow 
interpretation.  In  other  words,  discover  and  assemble  data,  analj'ze, 
interpret,  and  treat. 

5.  Keep  on  discovering  new  methods  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  discard 
old  when  proved  to  be  ineffective.     Be  creative. 

6.  Be  sure  to  have  some  plan  of  action,  one  that  allows  flexibilitj'  but 
one  that  is  scientifically  sound.     This  means  deliberate  thinking. 
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7.  Record  facts  and  make  them  of  use  for  present  and  future  action, 
for  research  and  for  critical  thinking. 

Progress  in  technique  of  the  interview  will  be  measured  by  the  devo- 
tion of  the  interviewer  to  education  in  all  of  its  phases  If  sincerity  of 
purpose  controls  his  procedure  it  will  be  felt  in  the  lives  of  the  students 
whom  he  counsels.  Guidance  to  be  sound  and  helpful  must  be  motivated 
by  professional  scholarship,  constructive  imagination,  and  a  limitless 
faith  in  human  beings.  These  qualifications  come  with  devotion  to  a 
cause  which  stimulates  creative  thinking.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  students  cannot  expect  to  bring  to  them  greater  enthusi- 
asm or  loftier  ideals  than  those  which  control  our  own  actions. 

Questions 

1.  Show  how  vocational  advice  is  likely  to  be  ineffective  if  not  preceded  by 
educational  guidance. 

2.  Is  the  student  interview  the  onh'  means  of  getting  an  understanding 
of  the  individual  student?  Discuss  this  question  with  constructive 
suggestions. 

3.  Why  is  the  first  interview  of  especial  importance? 

4.  What  does  the  interviewer  need  to  know  about  the  student  before  the 
interview?  Suggest  a  plan  for  securing  some  of  this  information  from 
high  school  principals. 

5.  What  is  the  danger  of  beginning  an  interview  with  advice?  What  is  a 
better  method  of  approach? 

6.  Discuss  the  various  purposes  of  keeping  records  and  the  uses  of  them. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  UNIVERSITIES 

By  William  Martin  Peoctor^ 

The  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  universities  does  not  need  to  be 
argued  before  this  body.  We  admit  it.  "Wliat  we  want  to  know  is  how 
that  need  is  being  met,  what  the  universities  are  doing  to  give  informa- 
tion about  guidance  in  the  selection  of  and  training  for  the  occupations  in 
which  their  students,  graduates  and  non-graduates,  will  engage  after 
leaving  university  halls.  My  contribution  to  the  discussion  will  take 
the  form  of  a  brief  statement  of  what  is  being  done  in  one  university 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Stanford  University. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  University,  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  number  admitted  and  the  manner  of  their  selection,  will 
be  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  vocational  guidance,  or 
perhaps  more  accuratelj^  speaking,  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
program  of  the  institution.  Stanford  University  admits  only  five 
hundred  and  fifty  new  men  below  junior  standing,  and  only  about  two 
hundred  new  women  during  any  one  academic  3'ear.  The  total  number 
of  women,  undergraduate  or  graduate,  who  maj^  be  matriculated  at  anj' 
one  time  is  absolutely  limited  to  five  hundred.  Since  there  are  from  five 
to  eight  hundred  applicants  for  the  one  hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  pos- 
sible openings  for  women  during  the  year,  those  finally  admitted  repre- 
sent a  very  highly  selected  group.  There  are  also  everj^  year  a  great 
many  more  applicants  for  the  five  hundred  fift}^  places  for  men  with  less 
than  junior  standing  than  there  are  places  open.  There  is  no  limitation 
except  scholastic  standing  for  the  admission  of  men  with  junior  standing 
or  better. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  institution  is  divided  into  Lower, 
Upper,  and  Graduate  Divisions.  The  Lower  Division  is  made  up  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  i.  e.,  all  students  with  less  than  ninety 
units  of  credit,  one  hundred  and  eighty  units  being  required  for  gradua- 
tion. The  Upper  Division  is  made  up  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
i.  6.,  all  those  with  ninety  or  more  units  of  credit  who  have  not  yet 
attained  the  A.B.  degree.  In  the  Graduate  Division  are  classed  all  those 
who  have  been  admitted  to  graduate  standing  and  who  are  working  for 
advanced  academic  or  professional  degrees. 

1  Professor  of  Education,  Lcland  Stanford  Junior  Universitj',  California. 
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Educational  guidance  takes  precedence  over  vocational  guidance  in 
the  Lower  Division.  The  high  school  record  of  every  student  accepted 
for  admission  to  the  Lower  Division  is  carefully  examined  by  the  Lower 
Division  Committee,  with  a  view  to  making  out  the  student's  first-year 
program.  If,  for  example,  the  candidate  has  had  but  one  year  of  social 
science  in  high  school,  he  is  required  to  take  twenty-one  quarter  units 
of  social  science  during  his  first  two  years  in  the  university.  Two 
units  of  social  science  in  the  high  school,  including  history,  reduce  this 
requirement  in  the  Lower  Di\'ision  to  twelve  quarter  units.  Similar 
maximum  and  minimum  requirements  hold  for  the  fields  of  English, 
Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science.  The  object 
of  these  specific  requirements  is  "to  introduce  the  student  to  funda- 
mental fields  of  human  interest."  In  other  words,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Lower  Division  Committee  to  see  that  each  student  completes  the 
essentials  of  a  well-rounded  liberal  training  before  entering  upon  a 
specialized  field  of  study.  No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  a  major 
field  of  interest  until  he  has  completed  the  Lower  Division  and  has  a 
minimum  of  ninetj^  quarter  units,  including  the  prescribed  courses  in 
English,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Natural  Science,  and  Social 
Science,  to  his  credit.  Transfer  students  are  kept  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Lower  Division  Committee  until  they  have  completed  require- 
ments, even  though  the  total  number  of  their  credits  may  exceed  ninety. 

"Wliile  the  selection  of  a  major  field  is  not  permitted  until  the  student 
has  attained  junior  standing  in  the  University,  he  is  expected  at  the 
time  of  matriculation  to  indicate  his  probable  major  field  or  his  emploj^- 
ment  objective,  if  an}^,  and  is  then  assisted  by  the  committee  to  fill  in 
his  free  time  with  appropriate  introductory  courses  in  that  or  allied 
fields.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Lower  Division  Committee  performs 
a  service  for  entering  students  which  might  be  designated  "wholesale 
educational  guidance,"  since  a  tentative  program  is  made  out  for  each 
student  by  this  committee  before  registration  day.  Students  are 
encouraged,  however,  to  come  to  the  University  for  personal  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  committee  before  registration  day,  and  on 
that  day  a  large  number  of  consultants  or  advisers  are  on  duty  to  assist 
students  in  making  out  their  final  study  cards.  Changes  affecting 
specific  subject  requirements  can  only  be  made  with  the  authorization 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  Dean  of 
the  Lower  Division. 

Direct  vocational  counsel  is  provided  for  through  the  appointment  of 
a  Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  of  which  the  Dean  of  Men  is  Chair- 
man and  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Appointment  Secretary  are  mem- 
bers. On  registration  day  each  student,  whether  undergraduate  or 
graduate,  is  expected  to  fill  out  the  "Vocational  Guidance"  blank  in 
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the  registration  booklet.  In  filling  out  this  blank  the  student  gives 
name,  address,  standing  in  the  University,  occupational  experience, 
and  present  vocational  objective  or  lack  of  such  objective.  He  is  then 
asked  to  state  whether  he  desires  counsel  in  regard  to  his  vocational 
plans,  or  help  in  planning  his  university  preparation  for  a  particular 
occupation.  If  in  the  Lower  Division,  he  states  his  probable  major 
field  of  interest  in  the  University.  These  blanks  are  handed  in  to  the 
Registrar's  office,  where  they  are  assembled  and  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Guidance.  This  committee  separates  the  blanks 
into  groups  according  to  field  of  interest  and  then  undertakes  to  secure 
volunteer  counselors  in  each  department  of  the  University,  who  are 
willing  to  give  time  to  the  counseling  of  students  interested  in  their 
line  of  work.  A  great  amount  of  very  helpful  service  has  thus  been 
rendered  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  who  give  much  of  their  own 
time  to  the  work,  and  by  department  members  who  express  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  in  carrjnng  out  the  purpose  of  the  committee. 

Another  function  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  which  has 
been  admirably  carried  out,  is  that  of  studj-ing  the  vocations  which  are 
open  to  graduates  of  the  Universitj^  and  the  kinds  of  training  required. 
The  labors  of  the  committee  in  this  direction  have  been  embodied  in  a 
bulletin  entitled  "Vocational  Information,"  which  covers  17  main  fields 
and  about  60  specific  occupations  in  which  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents of  Stanford  are  found  to  be  engaged.  Treatment  of  the  occupa- 
tions covered  in  the  bulletin  takes  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
probable  economic  rewards,  characteristic  qualifications,  university 
courses  offered  which  contribute  to  preparation,  probable  time  and  cost 
of  training,  and  opportunities  for  emploj'ment.  This  bulletin,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1919,  has  become  the  most  sought-after 
special  bulletin  published  by  the  Stanford  University  Press.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  published  in  1923  may  be  had  at  a  cost  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  on  application  to  the  Registrar's  office  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  and  vocational  guidance  activities 
outlined  above,  there  is  held  at  the  University  an  annual  vocational 
conference  on  opportunities  other  than  teaching  open  to  women.  This 
conference  usually  lasts  several  days  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dean  of  Women  and  the  Appointment  Secretary.  A  varied  program 
is  staged  each  year,  with  preference  given  to  Stanford  alumnae  who  are 
successfully  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  teaching.  In  addition 
to  the  speaking,  program  conferences  between  the  speakers  and  interested 
students  are  arranged. 

Placement  and  follow-up  work  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  an  Appoint- 
ment Secretary,  whose  office  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Personnel 
Bureau  that  the  University  can  boast.     Since  more  graduates  of  the 
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University  enter  the  teaching  field  than  any  other,  the  Appointment 
Secretary's  office  is  frequently  thought  of  as  an  adjunct  of  the  School 
of  Education.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  office  keeps  in  touch  with  all 
the  departments  of  the  University  and  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
verj^  effective  organization  for  keeping  in  touch  with  all  lines  of  possible 
employment  for  university  men  and  women.  A  feature  of  the  Appoint- 
ment Office,  which  gives  the  Secretary  a  much  -nader  acquaintance  with 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Universitj^  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
is  that  all  students  desiring  part-time  emploj'ment  to  help  themselves 
through  the  University,  secure  such  emplojanent  through  the  Appoint- 
ment Office.  This  makes  the  Appointment  Secretary  a  practical 
vocational  counselor,  whose  experience  with  students  in  connection  with 
minor  employment  acti\dties  gives  her  an  insight  into  their  qualifications 
for  their  major  employment  objectives. 

A  feature  of  the  vocational  guidance  program  of  Stanford  that  should 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee,  is  the  vocational  guidance  shelf  in  the  main  read- 
ing room  of  the  University  library.  The  committee  keeps  in  touch 
with  all  new  books  relating  to  occupations.  These  books  are  ordered 
and  put  on  a  special  shelf,  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  bulletin  on 
Vocational  Information  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  student  publica- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  most  frequentlj'-  consulted  special  shelves  in 
the  library. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee  in  vocational  guidance,  and  of  the  Lower  Division  Committee 
in  educational  guidance,  as  well  as  the  unquestioned  service  of  the 
Appointment  Secretary  in  the  matter  of  placement  and  follow-up  work, 
suggests  the  advisabiUty  of  a  University  Personnel  Bureau.  Such  a 
bureau,  it  has  been  estimated,  could  be  established  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  $2  per  student  in  the  institution,  in  addition  to  what  is  now  spent 
on  extra  clerical  help  for  the  Lower  Division  Committee  and  the  Appoint- 
ment Office.  It  could  take  over  the  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
functions,  as  well  as  the  placement  functions,  of  these  other  agencies 
and  could  render  more  effective  ser\'ice  by  reason  of  better  coordination 
and  a  clearer  definition  of  objectives.  Justification  for  the  additional 
expense  can  be  discovered  in  the  Founding  Grant  of  the  L'niversity, 
which  contains  the  following  declaration  of  aim  in  establishing  the 
institution:  "Its  object  is  to  qualify  students  for  personal  success  and 
direct  usefulness  in  life.  To  establish  and  maintain  at  such  University 
an  educational  system  which  will,  if  followed,  fit  the  graduate  for  some 
useful  pursuit,  and  lio  this  end  cause  the  pupils,  as  early  as  may  be,  to 
declare  the  particular  calling  which  in  life  they  desire  to  pursue.  .  .  . 
The  purpose  of  this  requirement  is  not  only  to  assure  the  practical 
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character  of  the  instruction  and  prevent  such  instruction  as  will  not  tend 
directly  'to  qualify  students  for  personal  success  and  direct  usefulness 
in  life,'  but  to  protect  the  University  from  the  cost  of  instruction  and 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  a  class,  bound  to  infest  the  institution  as 
the  country  grows  older,  who  wish  to  acquire  a  university  degree  or 
fashionable  educational  veneer  for  the  mere  ornamentation  of  idle  and 
purposeless  lives." 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  university  in  the  country  has  a  more  direct  man- 
date from  its  founders  to  see  that  its  system  of  education  is  kept  in 
touch  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  to  insure  to  its  students  such 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  as  shall  assist  them  in  choosing 
and  preparing  for  useful  life  careers.  The  most  direct  and  effective 
method  of  making  sure  that  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  founders  shall 
be  carried  out  would  be  through  the  organization  of  an  effective  Bureau 
of  Personnel  Service  to  carry  on  the  necessary  research,  organize  the 
guidance  agencies  of  the  Universit}',  and  perform  the  functions  now 
left  to  volunteer  agencies.  There  are  encouraging  signs  that  such  a 
Bureau  will  be  established  in  the  near  future. 

Questions 

1.  Criticize  the  Stanford  method  of  providing  vocational  counsel. 

2.  In  what  way  should  the  work  of  the  appointment  secretary  be  incor- 
porated into  a  guidance  plan? 

3.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  educational  guidance  should  take  precedence 
over  vocational  guidance  in  the  Lower  Division? 

4.  Discuss  comprehensively  the  work  of  a  library  or  librarian  in  the  matter 
of  vocational  guidance  in  a  college, 

5.  What  do  you  think  about  the  advisabilit  j^  of  a  university  personnel  bureau  ? 
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ORGANIZING  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 

By  Edgar  J.  Wiley^ 

Recent  investigations  of  the  status  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  the 
colleges  reveal  the  fact  that  a  few  institutions  here  and  there  are  doing 
excellent  service  in  some  phase  of  this  work.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  college  which  has  undertaken  a  well-rounded  program 
for  Vocational  Guidance.  So  many  coUege  graduates  have  been  cast 
out  upon  the  world  without  the  slightest  idea  as  to  the  field  where 
their  contribution  might  best  be  made,  that  the  liberal  arts  course  has 
come  in  for  severe  criticism.  This  has  been  due  really  to  the  lack  of  an 
organized  program  for  making  the  college  course  a  period  in  which  the 
student  should  be  helped  to  find  himself,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
curriculum  itself  was  in  any  real  sense  impractical.  There  are  many 
college  officers,  however,  who  have  not  yet  become  convinced  as  to  the 
need  of  organized  Vocational  Guidance  in  the  colleges,  but  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Harvard  "Crimson"  of  January  18,  1921,  tells  in  the 
words  of  the  undergraduate  how  ineffective  the  ordinarj^  college  course  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Vocational  Guidance  when  no  constructive 
program  to  this  end  is  in  force : 

"After  June  21 — • 

"With  the  advent  of  the  mid-years  we  begin  to  realize  that  1920-21  is 
already  half  over.  For  the  lower  classes,  the  outlook  after  June  is  merely 
another  vacation  or  mayhap  temporary  summer  employment,  but  for  the 
all-important  Senior  life  assumes  a  different  aspect.  Exposed  to  a  college 
education  for  four  years,  and  properly  equipped  with  an  unintelligible  Latin 
diploma  from  his  Alma  Mater,  he  bids  adieu  to  Cambridge  and  leaves  for — 
what? 

"  Barring  those  who  have  post-graduate  plans  for  the  Law,  Engineering,  or 
Medical  Schools,  it  is  astonishing  how  few  members  of  1921  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  Many  intend  to  drift  through  the  summer  months,  perhaps 
in  idle  recuperation  from  the  winter's  activities,  perhaps  in  travel  abroad — 
guided  bj'  the  hope  that  'something  will  turn  up.'     Others  have  vague  ideas 

*  Dean  of  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 
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about  starting  'on  the  street,'  usually  for  lack  of  a  better  notion  as  to  what 
they  are  quaUfied  to  undertake.  Still  more  expect  to  ask  'the  old  man'  for 
a  job  in  his  office  until  they  can  decide  what  their  hfe's  work  shall  be.  But 
the  man  who  has  a  definite  thought  as  to  his  future  occupation  is  hard  to 
find.  Undoubtedly  between  now  and  June,  the  impending  void  in  the 
Senior's  career  will  create  a  pause  in  his  activities  for  a  more  serious  consider- 
ation as  to  the  form  his  approaching  struggle  with  the  world  will  assume. 
Just  at  present,  however,  he  still  seems  pre-occupied  with  undergraduate 
pleasures  and  is  content  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself." 

This  outstanding  need  has  been  recognized  at  Middlebury  and  we  are 
attempting  to  meet  it.  Other  institutions  are  doubtless  doing  much 
better  work  in  certain  respects  than  we  are  doing  here,  but  it  is  the 
belief  that  we  have  worked  out  a  better  rounded  program  than  has  yet 
been  adopted  in  many  other  institutions,  that  has  caused  us  to  feel  that 
our  experience  here  may  be  helpful  to  others.  As  we  see  the  problem,  it 
is  one  of  coordinating  as  many  as  possible  of  the  agencies  which  directly 
or  indirectljr  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter.  We  are  convinced  that 
while  the  directing  and  shaping  of  the  program  can  be  "largely  in  the 
hands  of  one  person,  the  whole  organization  of  the  institution  must  be 
adapted,  in  a  measure,  to  meet  the  problem,  and  the  mere  appointment 
of  someone  as  vocational  counselor,  however  wise  and  well  informed  he 
maj^  be,  cannot  possibh^  produce  the  desired  results. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  AT  MIDDLEBURY 

Our  program  reaches  down  into  the  preparatory  school  for  information 
about  the  personal  qualities,  activities,  interests,  and  purpose  in  coming 
to  college  of  the  candidates  for  admission,  begins  to  function  definitely  in 
the  Freshman  year,  continues  throughout  the  course,  and  foUows  the 
graduate  as  he  takes  up  his  work  or  professional  study  after  leaving 
college.     The  program  includes: 

1.  The  collection  of  information  about  prospective  students. 

2.  Required  study  of  occupations  in  Freshman  year. 

3.  Lectures  for  Freshmen  given  b}^  department  heads. 

4.  A  bulletin,  "Programs  for  College  Students." 

5.  Lectures  by  men  of  prominence  in  various  important  occupations. 

6.  A  special  Vocational  Guidance  section  in  the  library. 

7.  An  undergraduate  committee  for  assisting  in  tlie  choice  of  voca- 
tional speakers  and  subjects. 

8.  Assistance  of  the  college  paper. 

9.  A  personal  rating  system. 

10.  Contacts  with  business  and  industry. 

11.  Counseling. 

12.  An  ai)pointment  bureau. 
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13.  Following  up  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  graduates  of  the 
college. 

14.  The  keeping  of  records. 

1.  The  Collection  of  Information  about  Prospective  Students 

In  addition  to  the  information  usually  secured  with  regard  to  the 
scholastic  record  of  candidates  for  admission,  comments  are  requested 
from  the  high  school  principal,  the  pastor,  and  two  other  references,  on 
the  part  taken  in  school  and  community  activities,  and  ratings  of  per- 
sonal qualities  are  secured  from  the  same  sources.  The  candidates  are 
asked  to  state  their  purpose  in  coming  to  college,  whether  for  a  general 
education  or  as  a  preparation  for  some  profession  or  business.  They  are 
also  requested  to  state  their  extra-curriculum  interests.  Adding  to  this 
information  the  record  of  the  student's  physical  and  psychological 
examinations,  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for  further  studying  the  needs  of 
the  student  is  at  hand  at  the  outset  of  his  course. 

2.  Required  Study  of  Occupations  in  the  Freshman  Year 

The  problem  of  "Vocational  Choice"  is  taken  up  in  the  course  called 
"Problems  of  Contemporary  Civilization,"  which  is  required  of  all 
Freshmen,  three  times  a  week,  with  two  weeks  of  the  course  devoted  to 
the  study  of  this  problem.  At  the  first  meeting  when  this  problem  is 
considered  a  general  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion is  given,  touching  on:  (a)  the  importance  to  society  of  wise  voca- 
tional choices;  (6)  the  importance  to  the  individual  of  a  wise  vocational 
choice;  (c)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  early  choice;  (d)  the 
necessity  of  seriously  considering  the  problem,  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  study  may  be  systematically  made. 

Each  student  is  then  required  to  make  a  study  of  the  three  occupations 
in  which  he  is  most  interested  and  for  which  he  considers  himseK  best 
adapted.  In  making  these  studies  he  takes  up  the  points  suggested  in 
"Some  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Choosing  an  Occupation."  This  is 
taken  from  outlines  prepared  by  Dr.  John  M.  Brewer  of  Harvard 
University  for  the  use  of  classes  in  occupations  in  the  schools,  with  some 
changes  and  additions  which  seem  to  be  desirable  for  the  use  of  college 
students.     This  outline  is  as  follows: 

SOME  POINTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  CHOOSING 
AN  OCCUPATION 

1.  What  importance  to  society  has  the  occupation? 

2.  What  are  the  main  branches  of  the  occupation? 

3.  What  kinds  of  tasks  are  actually  performed  by  one  in  tliis  calling — - 
a  typical  day's  work? 
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4.  (a)  Is  the  work  interesting  and  stimulating? 

(6)  Is  there  an  opportunity  for  initiative  and  originality  or  for 

pioneer  work? 
(c)  If  the  work  is  uninteresting,  routine,  or  monotonous,  are  there 

adequate  compensations? 

5.  Are  other  conditions  satisfactory? 

(a)  Good  associates. 

(b)  Opportunity  for  doing  one's  best  work. 

(c)  Pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings,  etc. 

6.  (a)  Educational  or  other  preparation  necessary  or  desirable? 

(b)  How  does  one  enter  the  occupation? 

(c)  Kinds  of  work  leading  up  to  this  calling  and  higher  callings  to 
which  it  leads? 

7.  What  qualities  of  character  does  it  require  for  success,  and  how 
may  these  be  developed? 

8.  (a)  Is  there  a  demand  for  new  men  in  this  occupation? 
(6)  What  is  the  probable  future  of  the  occupation? 

9.  What  income  may  be  expected  at  first  and  later? 

10.  What  are  the  economic  and  social  problems  and  standards  of  this 
occupation? 

11.  What  organizations  or  associations  do  those  have  who  are  engaged 
in  this  occupation? 

12.  How  is  the  occupation  regarded  by  the  public? 

13.  What  are  the  ethical  standards  in  the  occupation  and  what  are  its 
influences  upon  those  engaged  in  it? 

14.  Do  those  engaged  in  this  occupation  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
wholesome  family  life  and  for  service  to  the  communit}''? 

To'  enable  the  student  to  pursue  this  study  effectivel}^,  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  is  furnished  and  attention  called  to  the  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Reserve  Section  in  the  library. 

As  a  part  of  his  study  of  each  occupation  the  student  rates  on  score 
cards,  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  qualities  required  for  success  in 
the  occupation  and  indicates  the  degree  of  each  which  he  thinks  he  can 
develop. 

In  the  class  discussions  individuals  are  selected,  sometimes  by  vote  of 
the  class,  to  give  reports  of  the  occupations  which  they  have  studied 
and  these  reports  arc  followed  by  questions,  criticisms,  and  general 
discussion.  Vocational  interviews  are  also  presented  before  the  class 
by  having  the  members  of  the  class  choose  partners,  one  taking  the  part 
of  an  employer  or  older  professional  man  desiring  a  younger  co-worker, 
and  the  other  the  younger  man  who  must  convince  the  older  one  that  he 
possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  and  experience,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  from  the  older  man  information  about  prospects  in  the 
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occupation,  the  characteristics  of  the  work,  and  the  effect  upon  one's  life 
of  the  investment  of  his  future  in  this  occupation.  This  method  offers 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  imagination  and 
originality. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  meetings  on  this  problem  a  comprehensive 
paper  is  prepared  by  each  member  of  the  class,  taking  up  each  of  the 
occupations  studied  in  accordance  with  the  points  suggested  in  the 
outline  and  showing  his  reasons  for  making  one  of  these  occupations 
his  first  choice.  He  is  also  asked  to  show  how  his  present  and  future 
program  of  studies,  extra-curriculum  activities,  vacation  employment, 
and  other  experience  will  prepare  him  for  the  vocation  which  is  his  first 
choice.  If  his  study  of  the  occupations  has  caused  him  to  feel  that  a 
change  of  program  is  necessary,  he  is  asked  to  indicate  the  changes 
which  he  will  make.  The  reports  of  readings  are  also  made  at  this  time, 
and,  although  no  specific  assignment  is  made,  the  interest  is  so  great  in 
this  field  that  many  read  from  four  to  six  hundred  pages  of  vocational 
literature. 

3.  Lectures  for  Freshmen  Given  by  Department  Heads 

In  order  that  a  more  intelligent  selection  of  courses,  and  majors  and 
minors,  may  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Sophomore  year,  a  series 
of  lectures  is  given  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments.  These 
lectures  outline  the  general  aims  of  the  various  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment under  consideration  and  the  cultural  values  and  vocational  bearing 
of  the  courses  are  pointed  out.  This  gives  the  student  a  sound  basis  for 
the  necessary  educational  choices. 

4.  A  Bulletin,  "Programs  for  College  Students" 

To  assist  students  in  so  planning  their  programs  that  they  will 
include,  among  other  courses,  those  which  are  necessary  or  desirable 
as  preparation  for  professional  study,  business,  or  other  lines,  a  bulletin 
entitled  "Programs  for  College  Students"  has  been  published  by  the 
college.  This  is  sent  to  prospective  students  and  used  throughout  the 
course  by  members  of  all  classes. 

This  Bulletin  includes  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  requirements 
and  opportunities  in  each  of  a  number  of  the  more  important  occupations 
entered  by  college  graduates  and  a  suggested  program  of  study  leading 
to  each.  The  programs  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  technical  courses  of 
study  but  as  a  desirable  arrangement  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  Middle- 
bury  curriculum  for  those  looking  forward  to  any  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions. In  these  programs  only  a  part  of  the  student's  quota  of  courses  is 
specifically  suggested,  and  the  remaining  courses  are  left  to  free  elections. 
These  programs  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  in  mapping  out  his 
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course  and  have  proved  to  be  very  helpful  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  committee  of  faculty  advisers. 

5.  Lectures    by    Mex    of    PRo^^NENCE    in    Various    Important 

Occupations 

This  series  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
program  at  Aliddlebury.  It  is  held  during  the  winter  months  when 
other  extra-curriculum  activities  are  not  exerting  their  maximum  pres- 
sure, and,  while  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  the  interest  of  the 
undergraduates  in  these  lectures  has  been  noteworthy.  Instead  of 
holding  a  continuous  conference  or  festival  lasting  from  one  to  two 
or  three  days,  as  is  done  in  many  institutions,  these  lectures  are  held 
at  weekly  intervals,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested to  attend  all  of  the  lectures,  and  special  stress  is  placed  upon 
the  advantage  of  so  doing. 

Each  of  the  speakers  is  provided  with  the  outline  used  in  the  Fresh- 
man course,  "Some  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Choosing  an  Occupa- 
tion," and  is  requested  to  touch  on  these  points  in  his  address.  After 
the  lectures,  which  are  usuall}^  about  one  hour  in  length,  those  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  occupation  under  consideration  are  invited 
to  a  round-table  discussion  presided  over  by  the  speaker,  and  appoint- 
ments are  made  for  indi\-idual  conferences  if  the  speaker's  time  permits. 
Some  of  the  speakers  have  been  able  to  devote  a  part  of  the  following  day 
to  such  conferences. 

The  list  of  speakers  and  their  subjects  for  the  academic  j^ear  1921-22 
was  as  follows: 

"Medicine,"  Dr.  W.  G.  Ricker,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Medical 
Association. 

"PubUshing,"  ]\Ir.  Allen  Nelson,  '01,  Vice-President  of  the  Macmillan 
Publishing  Company. 

"Training  for  Business,"  Dean  Wallace  B.  Donhani  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

"Insurance,"  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Peck,  '98,  Insurance  Broker,  New  York 
City. 

"Architecture,"  Mr.  E.V.  Meeks,  Architect,  of  New  York,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  at  Yale  University. 

"The  Ministry,"  President  Paul  D.  Moody  of  IMiddlebury  College. 

"Chemistry,"  Professor  Grinnell  Jones  of  Harvard  University, 
Adviser  to  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission. 

"Investment  Banking,"  Mr.  Fay  A.  Simmons,  '02,  Treasurer  of  Harris 
Forbes  and  Company,  of  Boston. 

"The  Law,"  Mr.  Homer  Albers,  Attorney  of  Boston,  and  Dean  of 
Boston  University  Law  School, 
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"Manufacturing,"  Mr.  H.  D.  Leach,  '10,  New  York  Factory  Manager 
of  the  Library  Bureau." 

"Engineering,"  Mr.  Alexander  Macomber  of  the  engineering  firm  of 
Carver,  Macomber,  and  West,  of  Boston. 

"Foreign  Trade,"  Dr.  R.  S.  McElwee  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown  University,  and  President 
of  the  Economic  Laboratories  and  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Trade 
Extension. 

"Forestry,"  Col.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ofl&cer 
in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Army  lumbering  operations  in  France. 

The  schedule  for  1922-23  is  only  partially  completed  at  this  writing 
but  already  includes  the  following: 

"The  Department  Store  as  a  Field  for  College  :\Ien,"  Mr.  H.  E.  Yon 
Kersburg,  Employment  ^lanager  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  Company  of  New 
York. 

"Teaching  as  a  Profession,"  Dr.  George  M.  Wilej',  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State. 

"The   Manufacture   and   Distribution   of   Electrical   Appliances," 
Mf.   J.   W.   Dietz,   Emplojanent   Director  of  the  Western  Electrical 
Company. 

"The  Law  as  a  Profession,"  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter,  Harvard 
Law  School. 

"The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  from  the  Inside,"  Mr.  E.  F.  Clymer 
of  Hornblower  and  Weeks,  Brokers,  New  York  City. 

"The  Field  of  Public  Health  as  a  Life  Career,"  Surgeon  A.  J. 
McLaughlin  of  the  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

"Aeronautical  Engineering,"  Professor  E.  P.  Warner  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

"Journalism  as  a  Profession,"  Dr.  Charles  P.  Cooper,  formerly 
Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  at  present  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 

''The  Advertising  Business,"  Mr.  Stewart  L.  ^Slims  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  New  York  City. 

"Organizing  for  Foreign  Trade,"  Mr.  H.  C.  iSIeserve,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and  member  of  the 
Speakers'  Group  on  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"The  Education  of  Delinquents,"  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Vermont  State  Industrial  School  at  Vergennes. 

6.  A  Special  Vocational  Guidance  Section  in  the  Library 

On  a  recent  visit  to  a  well-known  middle  western  university  I  noticed  a 
conspicuous  poster  in  the  library,  reading  as  follows:  "Rich  man,  poor 
man,  beggar  man,  thief,  doctor,  lawyer,    merchant,  chief — which  will 
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you  be?  The  library  has  books  which  will  help  you  to  decide. "  Inquiry 
at  the  desk  revealed  the  fact  that  these  books  were  not  arranged  on 
special  shelves  nor  was  there  even  a  list  to  aid  the  student  in  securing 
the  desired  information.  The  suggestion  was  made  at  the  desk  that  any 
books  whose  titles  were  found  in  the  card  catalogue  would  be  placed  at 
my  disposal  but  even  with  my  mind  somewhat  fresh  on  this  field,  for  I 
had  recently  ordered  a  number  of  vocational  books  for  our  hbrary,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  remember  enough  of  the  exact  titles  and  authors' 
names  to  enable  me  to  get  much  help  from  the  card  catalogue.  I  have 
since  been  convinced  that  books  designed  for  such  a  purpose  must  be 
assembled  where  the  student  can  look  them  over  if  he  is  to  get  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  service  which  the  library  is  prepared  to 
render. 

We  have  estabhshed  a  special  section  for  works  of  this  nature  in  the 
library  reference  room  and  in  this  section  we  also  endeavor  to  keep  the 
latest  editions  of  the  catalogues  of  graduate  and  professional  schools 
where  the  student  who  desires  to  inform  himself  with  regard  to  admission 
requirements,  etc.,  for  such  institutions  will  find  the  information  readily 
available. 

7.  An  Undergraduate  Committee  for  Assisting  in  the  Choice 
OF  Vocational  Speakers  and  Subjects 

In  order  that  the  series  of  vocational  lectures  may  best  fit  the  interests 
of  the  student  body  a  representative  committee  of  undergraduates  is 
selected  to  aid  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  speakers  and  to  assist  in 
making  the  other  arrangements  for  the  lectures.  The  committee 
selects  one  of  its  number  to  address  the  student  body  after  Chapel 
exercises  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  one  of  the  lectures  is  to  be 
held.  This  member  gives  interesting  facts  about  the  speaker  and  calls 
the  lecture  to  the  attention  of  the  student  bodj'.  The  participation  of 
this  committee  tends  to  give  the  undergraduates  a  feeling  that  the  series 
of  lectures  is  more  or  less  their  own  undertaking  and  not  something 
"wished  onto  them"  by  the  faculty. 

8.  Assistance  of  the  College  Paper 

The  editorial  staff  of  "The  Middlebury  Campus"  has  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Vocational  Guidance  program  from  the  start  and  the 
paper  has  been  very  helpful  in  the  way  of  keeping  this  important 
matter  almost  constantly  before  the  students.  It  has  carried  general 
news  stories  about  the  lecture  series  and  advance  notices  about  the 
various  speakers,  and  has  usuallj'  printed  nearlj'  a  column  report  on  the 
lectures,  presenting  in  this  wa.v  a  brief  summary  of  the  talks  to  those 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  lectures. 
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One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  the  college  student  in  regard  to  the  voca- 
tional problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  he  is  likely  to  forget  that  there  is  any 
such  problem  until  he  graduates,  and  for  this  reason  the  continuous 
publicity  given  by  the  college  paper  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

9.  A  Personal  Rating  System 

For  rating  the  personal  qualities  of  students  a  form  is  used  on  which 
the  student's  instructors  for  any  given  year  indicate  their  ratings  of  the 
following  qualities: 

(1)  Personality.  (2)  Industry.  (3)  Judgment  and  Common  Sense. 
(4)  ReHability.     (5)  Initiative.     (6)  Cooperation.     (7)  Native  Ability. 

These  ratings  are  averaged,  and  composite  ratings  for  each  year  and 
for  the  entire  course  are  worked  out.  The  impression  which  the  student 
has  made  on  the  members  of  the  faculty  during  his  course,  with  regard 
to  these  ordinarily  intangible  qualities,  becomes  in  this  way  a  matter  of 
record  for  assistance  in  counseling  and  appointment  work. 

10.  Contacts  with  Business  and  Industry 

In  addition  to  the  contacts  made  with  the  work  of  the  world  through 
the  speakers  in  the  vocational  series,  all  possible  cooperation  is  also 
given  to  the  representatives  of  various  forms  of  business  and  industry 
who  visit  the  college  from  time  to  time,  and  encouragement  is  given 
to  seniors,  especially,  who  are  intending  to  enter  business  to  take 
advantage  of  all  opportunities  for  interviewing  such  men.  Men  are 
assisted  in  finding  summer  employment  and  encouraged  to  secure,  if 
possible,  work  which  will  provide  experience  of  value  in  connection  with 
their  chosen  life  work,  or  in  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  test  out  their 
abilities  in  some  occupation  during  the  summer  vacation. 

11.  Counseling 

Middlebury  has  the  customary  faculty  committee  of  Advisers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  assist  students  in  the  choice  of  courses,  and,  in  addition, 
counseling  is  carried  on  through  the  Deans'  offices.  It  is  in  these  offices 
that  the  records  of  the  students'  preparatory  school  activities,  personal 
ratings,  experience  with  the  student  employment  bureau,  and  other 
interests  are  centralized,  and  files  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  clippings, 
and  other  valuable  matter  are  kept  for  use  in  counseling.  An  effort 
is  made  to  avoid  the  error  of  over-guidance  and  to  rely  more  on  a  proper 
organization  and  direction  of  the  agencies  bearing  on  the  vocational 
problem  to  help  the  student  to  guide  himself. 

12.  An  Appointment  Bureau 
The  work  already  described  makes  a  very  natural  foundation,  I 
believe,  for  the  work  of  an  appointment  bureau.     At  Middlebury  the 
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appointment  work  is  divided  under  the  present  arrangement.  The 
Teachers'  Appointment  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  and  the  other  appointment  work  is  handled  in  the 
Deans'  offices, 

13.  follo"^nng  up  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  College 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  follow  up  the  recent  graduate  both  in  order 
that  assistance  may  be  given  to  him  in  the  way  of  more  attractive  open- 
ings and  so  that  his  experience  may  be  made  available  to  the  under- 
graduate in  shaping  his  plans.  This  has  been  carried  out  to  only  a 
limited  extent  but  it  is  our  desire  and  expectation  to  ^■isit  as  manj''  as 
possible  of  our  recent  graduates  at  their  work,  as  well  as  personally  to 
investigate  the  opportunities  in  other  business  and  industrial  plants. 

The  Alumni  have  begun  to  call  on  the  college  to  recommend  ]Middle- 
bury  men  when  vacancies  occur  in  their  organizations,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  custom  will  grow  as  the  Alumni  come  to  feel  that  care  will  be 
exercised  in  the  making  of  such  recommendations. 

14.  The  Keeping  of  Records 

The  amount  of  information  which  it  is  necessarj-  to  have  at  hand  with 
regard  to  each  student  raises  at  once  the  problem  of  the  best  form  for 
keeping  this  data.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  vocational  work  with  which 
we  are  especially  concerned  at  present  and  we  hope  within  a  short  time 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  consolidating  the  records  in  compact  form. 

In  Conclusion 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  or  two  points  which  I  think  deserve 
especial  attention. 

First,  the  study  of  occupations  in  class  for  a  limited  time,  at  least,  is 
more  effective  than  I  had  expected  it  to  be,  largely  for  the  reason  that 
the  members  of  the  class  get  so  much  from  each  other.  I  have  found  a 
surprising  amount  of  first-hand  information  about  various  occupations 
scattered  through  the  membership  of  the  class.  The  knowledge  of  no 
one  member  of  the  class  was  very  extended  but  a  considerable  number 
had  before  entrance  been  closely  in  touch  with  some  one  occupation,  for 
example,  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  funeral  direc- 
tor, or  as  a  temporary  emploj-ee  in  a  subordinate  capacity  in  various 
kinds  of  business.  The  first-hand  information  picked  up  in  this  way, 
coupled  with  the  information  gained  from  reading  one  or  two  good  books, 
enabled  these  individuals  to  share  knowledge  with  other  members  of 
the  class  which  they  would  get  in  no  other  way. 
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The  point  which  appeals  to  me  most  is  the  fact  that  placing  the  voca- 
tional guidance  work  in  the  Dean's  office,  gives  the  Dean  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  service  of  a  constructive  nature  for  the  students,  whereas  the 
chief  function  of  this  office  has  too  long  been  considered  as  disciplinary. 

Questions 

1.  Criticize  in  general  the  plan  used  at  Middlebxiry  College. 

2.  If  you  were  allowed  the  opportumty  of  introducing  into  IMiddlebury 
[College  a  definite  class  in  the  study  of  occupational  opportunity,  for 

credit,  would  you  accept  it  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  present  plan? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  group  work  in  guidance  in  colleges  should  be  coedu- 
cational?    Give  reasons. 

4.  What  safeguards  must  be  provided  in  a  plan  of  inviting  outside  speakers, 
successful  men  and  women,  to  speak  to  students? 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

FINDING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  AND 
HIS  PROBLEMS! 

By  Donald  G.  Paterson- 

This  report  deals  with  the  attempt  to  develop  an  eflfective  advisory 
and  counseling  service  in  the  Junior  College  of  Science,  Literature  and 
Arts,  such  being  an  outgrowth  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Educational  Guidance^  urging  that  improved 
means  for  personal  advice  to  students  be  provided. 

In  June,  1923,  three  special  advisers  were  appointed  in  the  Junior 
College.  They  began  their  work  in  September,  1923,  giving  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  their  time.  These  advisers  devoted  the  year  to 
intensive  study  of  selected  groups  of  students,  primarily  with  the  aim 
of  training  themselves.  This  involved  not  only  discovery  of  the  range 
and  extent  of  problems  presented  by  various  students  but  also  the 
development  of  a  technique  for  aiding  students  in  overcoming  difficulties. 
Probation  students,  students  of  superior  ability  and  superior  high  school 
achievement  who  were  failing  to  live  up  to  their  expectations  in  the 
University,  and  students  who  were  superior  in  every  respect  constituted 
the  selected  groups  who  were  interviewed  and  followed  up.  Work  with 
these  groups  indicated  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  work  during 
1924-25. 

As  the  work  progressed  the  aims  of  advising  became  more  clearly 
outlined;  the  genuine  difficulties  to  be  overcome  more  obvious.  Per- 
haps a  statement  of  these  aims  at  this  time  will  best  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  present  report  of  progress. 

1  This  article  is  based  on  a  report  to  President  Lotus  D.  Coffman  and 
Dean  J.  B.  Johnston  on  the  present  status  of  the  work  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee of  Counselors,  the  writer  submitting  the  report  as  Chairman  of  this 
Committee.  It  was  published  under  this  same  title  in  Minnesota  Chats, 
Vol.  6,  No.  85,  January,  1926,  pp.  8-16. 

2  Professor  of  Psychology,  The  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

2  Report  of  Committee  on  Educational  Guidance,  Bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  31,  August  4,  1923. 
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AIMS  OF  COUNSELING 

The  aims  of  counseling  were  first  to  bring  about  a  more  harmonious 
adjustment  of  individual  students  to  the  opportunities  available  within 
and  without  the  University,  and  second,  to  establish,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  friendly  and  constructive  personal  relationship  between  individual 
members  of  the  faculty  and  students  who  desire  such  contact.  This 
aim  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  student-faculty 
relationship  said  to  have  existed  in  the  small  college  and  to  have  been 
lost  as  a  direct  result  of  increase  in  enrollment. 

There  is  an  obvious  difference  of  aim  between  this  group  and  the 
registration  advisers  who  assist  the  student  in  complying  with  curricu- 
lum rules  and  regulations.  Furthermore,  these  faculty  advisers  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  offering  a  mere  "Pollyanna  attitude"  which  seeks 
to  solve  student  problems  by  spreading  good  cheer,  optimism  and  expres- 
sions of  faith  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  nature.  Unintelligent 
advising  is  apt  to  be  of  this  sort.  Neither  should  the  work  be  confused 
with  that  of  sentimentalists  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  human  nature  or  of  the  mechanisms  of  human  adjustment  but 
proceed  to  bring  about  better  adjustments  on  the  naive  theory  that  the 
liberal  use  of  praise  and  blame,  of  simple  rewards  and  punishments,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  each  student  do  his  best. 

On  the  contrary,  the  work  of  special  advisers  may  best  be  character- 
ized by  the  following  statement  of  their  duties  and  qualifications  pre- 
pared on  March  21,  1924,  by  Dean  J.  B.  Johnston  and  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  Group  of  University  Faculty  Advisers: 

The  function  of  advisers  is  two-fold:  to  help  the  student  and  to  collect 
and  report  information  which  may  be  used  bj'^  other  agencies  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  University.  In  helping  the  student  the  adviser  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  curriculum  matters,  methods  of  study,  living  condi- 
tions, associations  and  habits,  interests,  extra-curricular  activities,  health, 
and  any  and  all  matters  which  affect  the  student's  work  and  the  degree  of 
his  success  as  a  student  and  as  a  future  citizen  or  professional  man  or  woman. 
The  aim  and  function  of  the  adviser  is  to  help  the  student  to  make  the  most 
of  his  University  opportunities  and  to  realize  in  the  highest  degree  his  own 
possibiUties.  The  point  of  view  and  attitude  of  the  adviser  are  determined 
by  the  question,  what  is  best  for  this  individual  student?  The  adviser  must 
approach  his  work  with  the  spirit,  interests  and  method  of  a  University 
officer  as  distinguished  from  an  advocate  of  a  college  or  department. 

For  the  prosecution  of  their  own  work  advisers  will  collect  information 
about  the  student,  sometimes  voluminous  and  of  varied  character. 

The  advisers  will  maintain  always  an  independence  from  any  disciphnary 
function.  They  should  not  be  members  of  a  students'  work  committee  or 
other  disciplinary  body.     They  will  furnish  such  officials  with  information 
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and  diagnosis  when  desired  but  they  will  not  take  part  in  or  responsibility 
for  any  disciplinary  action.  Advisers  are  essentially  friends  and  counselors 
of  students,  whose  function  is  to  help  young  men  and  women  so  Jong  as  they 
are  students. 

In  planning  to  extend  the  work  for  1924-25  in  order  to  reach  a  larger 
number  of  students  the  following  program  was  drawn  up  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Special  Faculty  Advisers  was  appointed  to  carry  it  out. 

Suggestions  Regarding  Work  of  Specpal  Advisers  for  the  College 
OF  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  1924-25 

1.  That  the  three  special  advisers  be  re-enforced  by  the  addition  of  six 
or  nine  additional  faculty  members  who  will  serve  as  special  advisers  and 
members  of  special  adviser's  committees  in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 

2.  That  this  Committee  of  Special  Advisers  adopt  a  uniform  mode  of 
procedure  in  studying  individual  students  governed,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
similar  aims.  That  this  Committee  hold  regular  staff  conferences  at 
frequent  intervals  for  purpose  of  conference,  exchange  of  experiences  and 
developing  unity  in  aims  and  methods. 

3.  That  the  immediate  program  of  each  adviser  in  his  contacts  with 
assigned  students  be  limited  to  the  following  five  points : 

(a)  To  act  as  registration  adviser  for  each  assigned  student  throughout 
residence  in  the  Junior  College. 

(b)  To  study  time  distribution  as  it  actiially  exists  in  the  case  of  each 
assigned  student. 

(c)  To  study  each  assigned  student's  vocational  and  professional  aim  or 
objective. 

(d)  To  study  the  extent  and  nature  of  each  student's  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities. 

(e)  To  investigate  methods  of  study,  time  of  study,  place  of  study  and 
concUtions  of  stud}'. 

4.  That  each  adviser  keep  a  personnel  record  folder  filled  out  as  far  as 
possible  and  kept  up  to  date  for  each  assigned  student. 

5.  That  a  written  record  in  the  form  of  informal  notes  be  kept  concerning 
the  facts  elicited  and  suggestions  made  at  each  and  every  interview,  this 
written  record  to  be  entered  on  the  Interview  Sheets  printed  for  this  purpose 
and  filed  in  the  student's  record  folder. 

6.  That  a  summary  be  prepared  for  each  student  interviewed  as  soon  as 
the  adviser  has  collected  sufficient  information  to  admit  of  a  judicious  sum- 
ming up  of  the  student's  capacities,  aims  and  adjustments.  This  summary 
to  be  organized  under  the  following  headings:  (a)  identifying  information 
(6)  reason  for  assignment  to  special  adviser  (c)  facts  apparent!}'  favorable 
to  good  scholarship  (d)  facts  possibly  unfavoral)le  to  good  scholarship  {e) 
apparent  needs  and  suggestions  made  and  (/)  scholarship  record  by  quarters. 

7.  That  the  advisers  be  urged  to  read  such  books  and  periodicals  as  are 
suggested  by  members  of  the  group  and  by  speakers  who  will  discuss  advisory 
problems  before  the  University  group  of  advisers.     October  7,  1924. 
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Tliroughout  the  year  this  group  held  frequent  meetings  with  practi- 
cally perfect  attendance.^  The  following  formal  discussions  were  led 
by  invited  speakers:  Dr.  F.  S.  Chapin,  on  "History  of  Social  Case 
Work,"  Miss  Mildred  Rosenstiel  on  "Vocational  Advising,"  Dr.  R.  M. 
Elliott  on  "Psychological  Mechanisms  involved  in  Student  Adjust- 
ments," and  Dr.  Angus  Morrison  on  "Mental  Hygiene  Problems."  In 
addition  to  these  formal  meetings  the  group  held  four  additional  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  program,  arranging  for  specific 
interviewing  tasks  and  discussion  of  selected  cases.  Members  of  the 
group  were  supplied  with  copies  of  "The  Principles  of  Vocational 
Guidance"  formulated  by  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, and  Dr.  F.  J.  Kelly's  "The  American  Arts  College." 

The  first  task  undertaken  was  the  interviewing  of  54  new  fall  quarter 
freshmen  placed  on  probation  after  the  mid-quarter  examinations. 
Additional  groups  interviewed  during  the  year  were :  33  students  of  high 
expectation  and  poor  college  performance;  39  Twin  City  students  and 
52  non-Twin  City  students  of  high  expectation  and  high  performance  in 
college.  In  addition,  an  undetermined  number  of  students  seeking 
special  advice  voluntarily  were  interviewed  one  or  more  times. 

THEORETICAL  BASIS  FOR  ADVISORY  WORK 

There  is  an  important  theoretical  basis  for  such  advisory  work  outlined 
as  follows: 

a.  Appreciation  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  individual  differences  in 
aptitudes,  abilities,  interests  and  desires  among  college  students. 

b.  Appreciation  of  the  range  of  motives  among  college  students,  direct 
and  indirect  means  of  expressing  these  motives,  the  numerous  possibili- 
ties of  mental  conflict  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  motives,  and  possi- 
ble methods  of  solving  such  conflicts  in  harmony  with  the  student's  best 
interests. 

c.  Knowledge  of  the  more  obvious  sjanptoms  of  mental  hygiene  prob- 
lems so  that  those  requiring  the  special  services  of  a  physician,  a  psychol- 
ogist or  a  psychiatrist  may  be  referred  to  the  proper  agencies. 

d.  Knowledge  of  and  ability  to  utilize  social  case  work  technique  in 
interviewing  students. 

e.  Familiarity  with  the  significance  of  the  results  of  devices  for  measur- 
ing intelligence  and  other  personality  traits. 

f.  Knowledge  of  the  educational  significance  of  extra-curricular 
activities. 

1  The  following  facult}'  members  constituted  the  committee  during  the 
year  1924-25:  Messrs.  D.  G.  Paterson,  Chairman,  O.  C.  Burkhard,  E.  H. 
Sirich,  R.  V.  Cram,  J.  T.  Hillhouse,  W.  O.  Beal,  R.  Huntley,  J.  F.  Markey, 
L.  H.  Reyerson,  G.  A.  Thiel,  W.  H.  Loveland,  and  Misses  E.  Thorp,  E. 
Nissen  and  H.  George. 
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g.  Knowledge  of  sources  of  occupational  and  vocational  information. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  such  advisory  work  requires : 

1.  Trained  interviewers. 

2.  A  detailed  knowledge  of  the  assets,  liabilities  and  opportunities 
belonging  to  each  advisee. 

3.  A  continuous  prosecution  of  research  to  develop  better  methods  of 
personahty  analj'sis  and  opportunity  analj'^sis. 

One  might  conclude  that  this  program  cannot  be  executed  by  facultj'- 
members  because  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  develop  qualified 
faculty  members.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  claimed  that  such  a 
program  requires  a  centralized  staff  of  specialists  such  as  medical  exam- 
iners, psychiatrists,  psychologists  and  social  workers.  To  be  sure,  such 
expert  consultation  and  research  service  is  needed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Minnesota  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity  (if  not  obligation)  of 
providing  an  adequate  service  of  this  kind.  However,  even  with  such  a 
service,  the  problems  of  student  adjustment  cannot  be  adequately 
handled  unless  the  class  room  instructors  are  kept  fully  informed  of  the 
significance  of  the  problem  and  the  necessity  for  faculty  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  specialists.  Hence,  the 
attempt  to  educate  and  train  this  group  of  faculty  advisers  will  pay 
dividends  even  though  the  work  gradually  becomes  centrahzed  in  a 
bureau  operated  by  specialists. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  list  here  our  present  methods  of  obtaining 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  opportunities  of  each 
student. 

1.  Interviews  with  the  student,  his  instructors,  his  friends,  his  parents, 
and  others  who  may  know  him  well. 

2.  Student  Personnel  Record  Folder,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College  in  which  the  student  is  registered  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  University  Committee  on  Educational 
Research.  This  folder  makes  provision  for  recording  information  on 
previous  school  history  including  summarized  school  marks,  previous 
occupational  background  of  the  family,  results  of  physical  examinations 
and  health  ratings,  information  on  his  complete  college  record  both 
scholastic  and  extra-curricular,  results  of  intelligence  tests,  personality 
tests,  educational  tests  and  other  special  tests  and  statements  concerning 
the  student's  aims,  interests  and  plans  from  time  to  time. 

3.  Knowledge  of  curricular  and  extra-curricular  opportunities  in  the 
University  and  of  educational  and  training  opportunities  outside  the 
University. 

4.  Research  projects  designed  to  provide  better  tools  for  personality 
analysis  and  more  adequate  knowledge  of  opportunities.  As  soon  as  the 
Committee  of  Faculty  Counselors  begins  to  operate  on  a  production 
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basis  (1926-27)  a  systematic  study  will  be  made  to  determine  the  value 
of  such  student-adjustment  work.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  major 
research  projects  are  under  way,  such  as  Dr.  Edna  Heidbreder's  research 
designed  to  develop  methods  of  measuring  obscure  personality  traits 
such  as  introversion,  inferiority  complexes,  neurotic  symptoms,  etc.; 
Miss  Marion  Myers'  attempt  to  isolate  and  measure  scholastic  zeal  and 
interests  apart  from  intelligence;  Miss  Ruth  Hubbard's  study  of  the 
interests  of  the  socially  inclined  versus  the  mechanically  inclined;  Mr. 
Theos  Langlie's  studies  of  the  value  of  placement  tests  and  the  value  of 
teacher's  ratings  of  personality  traits.  Dean  J.  B.  Johnston's  studies  of 
the  predictive  value  of  college  ability  tests  and  high  school  scholarship 
standing  have  been  invaluable  aids  in  counseling. 

PLANS  FOR  1925-26 

We  have  enlarged  the  committee  to  27  members  for  the  year  1925-26 
and  have  changed  the  name  to  Committee  of  Faculty  Counselors.^ 
The  change  in  name  was  made  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  work  of 
these  counselors  and  the  work  of  the  regular  staff  of  registration  advisers. 
The  large  increase  in  the  committee  was  made  to  acquaint  a  larger  group 
of  the  faculty  with  the  work  of  the  more  active  members  of  the  com- 
mittee (for  instance,  those  teaching  the  Orientation  Course  have  been 
added  with  the  expectation  that  they  might  serve  as  counselors  for 
students  enrolled  in  that  course) .  We  have  also  added  certain  members 
to  the  committee  because  of  their  interest  and  knowledge  of  some  phases 
of  the  problem  in  the  hope  that  they  will  contribute  to  the  group  dis- 
cussions without  actually  participating  in  the  interviewing  of  students. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  work  a  demand  arose  for  more  specific  aid 
and  instruction  on  the  best  method  of  conducting  student  interviews. 
This  demand  really  arose  because  of  a  desire  to  be  more  fully  informed 
concerning  the  problems  to  be  analyzed  in  student  interviews.  To 
meet  this  need  three  sub-committees  have  been  appointed  and  are  at 
work, — each  faced  with  the  task  of  preparing  a  manual  or  guide  for  aid- 
ing in  approaching  a  curricular  problem  of  adjustment,  a  vocational 
problem,  or  a  personal  problem.  The  completion  of  such  a  manual 
will  bring  together,  for  the  first  time,  interviewing  techniques,  typical 
problems  and  ways  of  meeting  those  problems.     Such  a  manual  is 

1  The  following  faculty  members  are  members  of  the  committee  during  the 
present  academic  year:  Messrs.  W.  Anderson,  W.  O.  Beal,  C.  Bird,  O.  C. 
Burkhard,  F.  Butters,  F.  S.  Chapin,  G.  P.  Conger,  R.  V.  Cram,  R.  M. 
Elliott,  D.  Ferguson,  J.  M.  Gaus,  R.  Hartshorne,  J.  T.  Hillhouse,  R.  Hunt- 
ley, A.  C.  Krey,  W.  H.  Loveland,  J.  F.  Marker,  D.  Minnick,  D.  G.  Paterson, 
F.  M.  Rarig,  L.  H.  Reyerson,  E.  H.  Sirich,  G.  A.-  Thiel,  W.  D.  Wallis,  and 
Misses  A.  G.  Grandy,  E.  Nissen,  M.  Rosenstiel,  and  E.  Thorp. 
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urgently  needed  by  the  members  of  the  committee  and  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  means  of  training  new  members  who  may  be  added  to  the 
committee  from  time  to  time. 

Faculty  counselors  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  available  opportunities  in  attempting  to  urge  unsocialized 
students  to  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities  most  appropriate 
for  their  particular  needs.  Strange  to  saj^,  no  classified  list  of  extra- 
curricular activities  is  available.  Such  a  list  or  classified  directory 
should  show  for  each  organization  listed,  its  name,  address,  its  purpose, 
nature  of  its  meetings,  conditions  of  admission  and  financial  obligations. 
Mr.  William  Anderson  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Chapin  are  now  preparing  such  a 
directory  aided  by  Mr.  Theos  Langlie  who  is  handling  the  details. 
When  this  directory  is  com^Dleted  it  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  faculty 
counselors  and  can  also  be  given  to  students  with  judicious  advice 
concerning  participation. 

The  immediate  interviewing  work,  now  going  on,  is  directed  toward 
conservation  of  scholastic  talent  among  new  freshmen  who  are  failing  in 
50  per  cent  of  their  work  although  they  secured  ratings  of  60  percentile  or 
above  in  the  college  ability  tests.  Additional  groups  will  be  interviewed 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  with  major  emphasis  placed  on  the  most 
promising  students. 

THE  AIMS  OF  INTERVIEWS 

In  interviewing  students  the  attention  of  counselors  is  being  directed 
toward : 

(a)  Studying  time  distribution  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  case  of  each 
assigned  student.  The  counselor  frequently  enlists  the  cooperation  of 
the  student  to  the  point  where  he  will  systematically  record  his  activi- 
ties on  a  Time  Distribution  Sheet,  returning  at  a  later  date  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  time  budgeting.  In  some  cases  it  would  mean  advising  a 
student  to  study  less,  but  to  study  more  intensively.  Similar  attention 
can  be  given  to  each  activity  reported. 

(b)  Investigating  methods  of  stud}',  time  of  study,  place  of  stud}''  and 
conditions  of  study.  Many  students  complain  that  they  cannot  con- 
centrate or  that  they  cannot  stay  awake  to  study  in  the  evening.  Fre- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  Whipple's  "How  to 
Study  Effectively"  or  to  Kornhauser's  "How  to  Study,"  emphasizing 
the  principles  that  seem  to  apply  in  the  particular  case.  Some  students 
need  special  advice  on  relaxation  and  rest  before  the  evening  meal  in 
order  to  complete  an  evening  of  intensive  study.  Difficulty  in  concen- 
trating in  many  instances  is  a  symptom  of  mental  conflicts  and  reveries 
resulting  from  failures  to  achieve  certain  ends  in  real  life.     Hence, 
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improvement  in  study  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  underlying  conflict 
is  removed. 

(c)  Studying  the  extent  and  nature  of  each  student's  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities,  aiding  and  urging  the  student  to  engage  in 
those  activities  most  in  line  with  his  own  interests,  abilities  and  needs. 
For  example,  we  frequently  find  that  a  student  has  devoted  three  or 
more  years  to  the  study  of  some  musical  instrument  yet  drops  this  activ- 
ity upon  entering  college.  Such  a  student  might  be  urged  to  join  one 
of  the  musical  organizations  or  to  take  an  extra  course  in  the  Department 
of  Music  to  maintain  his  interest  and  ability  in  music. 

(d)  Studying  each  assigned  student's  vocational  and  professional  aim 
or  objective  to  determine  its  origin,  its  harmony  with  family  background 
and  student's  real  abilities,  etc.  In  this  work  we  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  the  aid  of  Miss  Mildred  Rosenstiel,  Manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Woman's  Occupational  Bureau,  whose  expertness  and  skill  has  resulted 
in  numerous  readjustments. 

(e)  Giving  each  assigned  student  an  opportunity  to  discuss  personal 
problems  franklj^  and  confidentially  with  an  older  and  more  mature 
member  of  the  faculty. 

The  surprise  and  gratitude  expressed  by  many  students  at  the  oppor- 
tunity such  interviews  have  affoVded  them  is  eA^idence  of  the  need  for 
and  the  worthwhileness  of  such  counseling  work.  Time  and  again 
students  at  the  conclusion  of  an  interview  have  expressed  amazement  at 
the  fact  that  anyone  in  such  a  big  University  would  devote  time  to 
them  and  be  interested  in  them  as  individuals.  This  type  of  apprecia- 
tion leads  the  members  of  the  committee  to  believe  that  their  work  is 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  and  extend 
the  service. 

SELECTED  CASES 

The  following  cases  have  been  selected  to  indicate  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  achieved. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  systematically  classify  the  various  types 
of  student  adjustment  problems.  The  aim  here  is  merely  to  give  a 
bird's-e5''e  view  of  some  of  the  student  problems  encountered. 

(a)  Cases  of  Inferior  Ability  and  Inferior  College  Work  YetPossessedby 
an  Irrational  and  Intense  Desire  to  Do  College  Work. 

1.  Miss  A.  entered  the  general  course  in  September,  1924.  College  ability 
test  very  low,  i.  e.,  2  percentile  indicating  meagre  vocabuhiry,  lack  of  reading 
ability  and  lack  of  genuine  scholastic  interests.  At  time  of  first  interview 
was  failing  in  66  per  cent  of  her  work.  Wanted  to  stud.y  nursing  but  not 
physically  able  to  do  this.  Insisted  upon  coming  to  the  U.  of  Minn,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  her  younger  and  brighter  sister  who  entered  the 
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University  at  the  same  time.  Miss  A.  was  in  a  highly  nervous  and  run 
down  condition  because  she  had  studied  night  after  night  without  success 
in  grasping  the  subject  matter.  She  acknowledged  that  she  would  be 
happier  if  she  were  working  at  something  more  in  line  with  her  abilities. 
Because  she  disliked  business  but  loved  children  kindergarten  work  was 
suggested  as  a  possibility.  An  interview  with  her  Mother  confirmed  all 
the  facts  and  the  Mother  was  anxious  to  have  her  daughter  placed  in  some 
other  line  of  work.  Miss  Rosenstiel  interviewed  the  girl  and  persuaded  her 
on  the  ground  of  ill  health  to  drop  her  work  in  the  University,  to  work  until 
September  and  then  to  undertake  a  kindergarten  training  course.  Miss 
Rosenstiel  obtained  work  for  the  girl,  kept  in  touch  with  her  during  the 
ensuing  months,  prevented  her  from  returning  to  the  University  during 
the  Summer  School  and  arranged  for  her  entrance  in  a  Normal  School  in 
September,  1925.  On  November  15,  1925  the  follow-up  report  indicated 
that  Miss  A.  is  successful  in  her  kindergarten  training  work  and  is  very  happy 
in  that  work. 

2.  Mr.  B.  entered  the  general  course  in  September,  1924.  His  College 
Ability  Test  rating  shows  average  ability  but  his  high  school  scholarship 
was  very  low.  He  graduated  from  a  Minneapolis  High  School  at  the  bottom 
of  his  class  scholastically,  i.  e.,  7  percentile,  his  principal  predicting  failure 
for  him  in  college.  He  made  a  very  poor  record  during  his  first  year,  claim- 
ing that  he  did  not  studj'  enough.  He  came  to  a  Faculty  Counselor  to  learn 
how  to  make  good  grades.  The  real  motive  for  staying  in  college  was  a  desire 
to  keep  up  with  his  classmates.  Interviews  with  the  Mother  and  with  the 
boj^  resulted  in  their  decision  to  find  some  other  form  of  training  better 
suited  to  his  abihties.  The  psychology  department  gave  liim  a  series  of  tests 
discovering  that  he  was  highly  gifted  along  mechanical  lines.  He  was 
advised  to  enter  a  trade  school,  taking  the  auto  mechanics  course  with  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  automobile  business  later  on.  Follow-up  report 
indicates  the  boy  is  successful  and  enjoying  this  course. 

3.  Mr.  C.  entered  the  Pre-medical  course  in  September,  1924,  at  the  age  of 
20.  Is  entirely  self-supporting  and  is  an  earnest,  conscientious  student. 
Very  poor  rating  on  college  ability  tests  (in  lowest  1  per  cent  of  entire  fresh- 
man class).  Failing  in  66  per  cent  of  his  work  at  mid-quarter.  He  could 
not  understand  his  failure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  done  nothing 
except  study  for  the  six  weeks'  period.  He  was  grateful  for  information 
that  his  lack  of  reading  habits  throughout  his  life  with  a  resulting  meagre 
vocabulary  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  master  his  college  subjects. 
He  said,  "Well,  I  believe  that  is  true  and  I  ought  not  continue  because  I'm 
paying  my  own  way  and  I  can  get  more  out  of  my  money  by  trying  some- 
thing else."  His  interest  in  medicine  was  a  "derived  interest"  and  not  in 
line  with  his  abilities.  His  uncle  had  greatly  influenced  him  for  some  three 
years  to  take  up  medicine.  Mr.  C.  plans  to  go  into  business  by  starting  at 
the  bottom  in  some  industry. 

4.  Miss  D.  entered  Art  Education,  September,  1924.  Very  poor  ability, 
test  rating  7  percentile.  She  failed  during  freshman  year  and  was  failing 
when   interviewed   in   November,    1925.     This   student   was   emotionally 
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exhausted  due  to  continual  failure,  in  spite  of  her  best  efforts.  Her  father 
is  dead  and  she  and  her  mother  earn  their  own  living.  Their  great  fear  is 
that  the  girl,  lacking  a  college  education,  will  be  forced  to  struggle  through 
life  as  the  mother  has,  working  for  a  mere  pittance  in  unskilled  work.  Miss 
Rosenstiel  made  a  very  careful  investigation  after  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  girl  and  her  mother  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  her  to  enter  a 
Normal  Kindergarten  training  course,  obtain  that  training  in  two  years  and 
then  take  up  further  art  training  during  the  summers  while  teaching  kinder- 
garten during  the  winter.  This  account  is  too  brief  and  inadequate  to  reveal 
the  whole  story.  We  hope  that  the  tragedy  of  continued  failure  may  now 
be  obviated.  The  girl  was  on  the  verge  of  quitting  school,  deserting  her 
mother  and  going  to  another  city  to  become  "a  hbrarian."  The  main 
motive  here  was  to  escape  from  poverty  and  failure  and  to  be  near  a  girl 
friend.  Without  guidance  such  a  student  could  easily  wreck  her  future 
possibilities  because  of  the  role  that  irrational,  emotional  factors  are  bound 
to  play  when  facing  an  intolerable  situation  such  as  she  found  herself  in  here. 

The  above  cases  serve  to  indicate  that  a  variety  of  non-scholastic 
and  non-intellectual  motives  serve  to  drive  students  of  inferior  scholastic 
abilities  to  continued  and  repeated  attempts  to  succeed  in  the  University. 
Such  students  do  not  need  discipline.  They  do  not  understand  dis- 
missal, which  is  merely  followed  by  return  to  the  University  at  the  first 
opportunity.  They  need  guidance  which  will  lead  them  to  see  that  the 
University  is  not  an  opportunity  for  success  for  them  and  cause  them  to 
seek  opportunities  for  success  elsewhere. 

(b)  Cases  of  Superior  Tested  Ability  and  Poor  College  Achievement. 

1.  Miss  E.  entered  the  Pre-medic  course  in  September,  1922.  She  failed 
during  her  freshman  year  and  was  faiUng  during  her  second  year  when  inter- 
viewed. She  was  obviously  unfitted  for  medicine  and  science.  She  was 
reported  by  instructors  as  being  neurotic  and  unfitted  for  routine  laboratory 
work  although  recognized  to  be  brilliant.  Her  high  school  historj^  revealed 
that  this  student  had  literary  talent,  contributing  poetry  and  prose  to  school 
songs  and  class  poems  for  all  four  years  in  high  school.  Her  college  ability 
test  scores  were  remarkably  high,  i.  e.,  99  percentile.  Inquiry  disclosed  the 
fact  that  she  had  wanted  to  study  medicine  since  the  age  of  six,  probably  to 
fulfill  her  father's  own  thwarted  desire  to  study  medicine.  The  above  facts 
persuaded  the  student  to  transfer  to  the  general  arts  course  with  literature 
as  her  objective.  In  the  five  quarters  since  that  decision  she  has  made  65 
credits  and  130  honor  points.  Dr.  Morrison,  psychiatrist,  has  aided  her 
greatly  in  gaining  better  emotional  control.  Miss  Rosenstiel,  vocational 
speciaUst,  has  helped  her  in  obtaining  summer  work  and  in  counseling  with 
her.  Mr.  Paterson,  psychologist,  has  worked  with  her  continuously, 
encouraging  her  and  aiding  her  in  keeping  up  her  good  work  in  spite  of  certain 
emotional  stresses  and  strains.  The  immediate  objective  is  now  graduation 
with  the  development  of  short  story  writing  technique.  An  adequate 
description  of  this  interesting  student  would  require  from  five  to  ten  pages. 
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Her  record  folder  contains  eight  pages  of  notes  covering  various  interviews, 
numerous  poems  of  genuine  merit,  copies  of  correspondence  with  former 
teachers  and  literarj'  critics,  test  blanks  confirming  her  unusual  hterary 
abiUty  and  a  detailed  record  of  achievement  in  her  courses.  The  successful 
outcome  of  this  one  case  will  more  than  repay  the  time  and  effort  that  has 
been  put  into  the  advisory  work  to  date,  for  here  we  have  the  possibilitj^ 
of  reclaiming  and  conser^ang  talent  bearing  the  ear-marks  of  genius.  The 
answer  will  not  come,  of  course,  until  five  or  ten  years  have  elapsed.  Will  this 
student  reallj-  live  up  to  her  expectations?  If  so,  the  cultural  world  will  be 
enriched  by  her  achievements. 

2.  Mr.  F.,  age  22,  entered  the  Pre-legal  course  in  September,  1923,  with  77 
credits  advanced  standing.  He  was  referred  to  a  special  adviser  April  3, 
1924,  being  on  probation  for  failure  in  studies.  This  student  had  a  very 
high  test  rating  (94  percentile),  had  won  a  gold  medal  for  scholarship  in  high 
school  and  claims  to  have  made  good  grades  at  a  first-class  small  college.  He 
was  in  poor  health  and  had  lost  confidence  in  his  own  mental  capacity. 
This  seems  to  date  from  his  failure  in  debate  tryouts  as  a  college  freshman. 
Apparently  a  marked  change  in  personality  took  place  with  a  change  in  his 
whole  mode  of  living.  His  success  in  the  college  ability  tests  encouraged 
him  greatly  and  reassured  him  as  to  his  mental  capacity  for  law.  The 
Student  Health  Ser\'ice  gave  him  intensive  physical  examinations,  the 
results  of  which  convinced  him  that  his  health  was  really  O.  K.  A  light 
program  of  studies  stressing  Political  Science  was  arranged.  He  made 
10  hours  of  C  grades  that  quarter  and  followed  this  up  by  earning  30  credits 
and  40  honor  points  during  the  ne.xt  two  quarters,  making  him  eligible  to 
enter  law  school. 

3.  Mr.  G.  entered  the  Pre-medical  course  in  September,  1921.  When 
interviewed  on  October  16,  1923  he  was  still  in  the  Pre-medical  course 
although  he  had  failed  Physics  three  times  and  Chemistry  twice.  In 
spite  of  these  failure  in  the  basic  sciences  he  had  done  good  work  in  Rhetoric 
and  French.  The  College  abiUty  tests  revealed  marked  abihty,  17  percentile 
in  Definitions  test,  88  percentile  in  Vocabulary  and  97  percentile  in  the 
Miller  tests. 

He  has  nine  older  brothers  and  sisters,  five  of  whom  have  entered  the 
teaching  profession.  He  is  especially  fond  of  a  widowed  sister  who  is  a 
teacher.  Her  husband  was  a  physician  who  was  killed  in  the  World  War 
and  she  beUeves  her  brother  conceived  his  plan  to  become  a  physician  as  a 
result  of  a  desire  to  carry  on  the  work  left  undone  by  her  husband.  She  feels 
that  this  was  a  mistake  and  that  he  would  be  wiser  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
He  agreed  with  this  plan  and  immediately  improved  in  his  scholarship, 
forming  plans  to  graduate  from  the  College  of  Education. 

4.  Mr.  H.  entered  the  arts  course  in  September,  1921  and  was  interviewed 
on  March  14,  1924.  He  had  been  an  excellent  student  in  high  school  but 
had  lost  interest  in  his  college  work  and  was  failing  to  make  a  C  average. 
He  did  not  have  any  objective  and  seemed  to  lack  interest  in  anything. 
A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  his  pride  and  he  was  urged  to  enter  the  Law 
School  where  he  would  find  stiff  professional  competition.     He  was  advised 
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that  a  tria]  in  political  science  and  history  courses  during  the  Spring  Quarter 
would  demonstrate  whether  he  had  the  qualifications  necessary  to  succeed 
in  the  Law  School.  He  proceeded  to  make  15  credits  and  40  honor  points 
during  the  Spring  Quarter  and  followed  up  by  making  a  B  plus  average  in  the 
Law  School  the  following  year. 

The  above  cases  again  reflect  the  role  played  by  emotion  and  interest 
in  the  successful  adjustment  of  some  students.  Insight  and  under- 
standing of  each  student's  peculiar  temperamental  makeup  is  necessary 
before  the  appropriate  appeal  can  be  determined  upon  and  applied. 
In  such  cases,  mere  praise  or  blame  are  ineffective,  whereas  an  attitude 
of  patient  analysis  enlists  the  student's  cooperation  and  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  the  effective  motives  to  get  them  organized  so  that  they 
can  achieve  in  accordance  with  their  superior  abilities. 

(c)  Cases  of  Superior  Ability  and  Superior  College  Achievement  Who 
Need  Guidance. 

1.  Miss  J.  entered  college  in  September,  1924.  Her  first  interview  with  a 
special  adviser  was  held  on  February  17,  1925.  This  student  showed  very 
superior  abilitj^  on  entrance.  Tests  rating  80  percentile,  high  school 
scholarship  rating  86  percentile.  Three  older  brothers  and  a  sister  are 
college  graduates.  Her  health  was  good  and  she  enjoyed  excellent  study 
conditions.  She  made  a  B  average  during  her  first  collegiate  quarter.  She 
participated  in  no  extra-curricular  activities  in  high  school  or  in  the  Univer- 
sity. She  is  timid  and  shy  although  she  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  and 
manner.  She  is  not  interested  in  teaching  and  does  not  want  to  prepare  for 
teaching  but  does  not  know  what  she  wants  to  do  after  graduation.  She  has 
no  decided  likes  or  dislikes,  her  interests  being  Umixed  and  her  attitude 
toward  most  things  in  life  being  one  of  indifference.  She  is  unsocialized  and 
has  made  no  attempt  to  adjust  to  the  University  on  the  social  side.  Her 
adviser  was  unsuccessful  in  winning  her  confidence  or  in  discovering  the  real 
cause  of  her  indifference  which  is  probably  bound  up  with  a  failure  to  be 
popular  in  spite  of  her  wealth  and  family  social  position.  Her  adviser 
was  also  unsuccessful  in  persuading  her  to  interview  Miss  Rosenstiel.  Her 
scholastic  work  throughout  the  year  was  excellent,  45  credits  and  93  honor 
points. 

2.  Miss  K.  entered  the  general  course  in  September,  1923  making  very 
superior  test  scores  (95  percentile).  Her  scholastic  grades  during  two  years 
have  been  predominantly  A's.  This  student  is  ego-centric,  conceited  to 
the  nth  degree  and  is  intellectually  snobbish.  A  number  of  attempts  to 
discover  the  basis  of  her  unsocialized  attitudes  were  made  but  without  much 
success.  However,  her  attitude  seemed  less  dogmatic  and  self-centered 
during  her  second  year. 

3.  Mr.  L.  entered  Pre-legal  course  in  September,  1924.  He  has  very 
superior  ability  and  has  made  a  B  average  during  his  first  year.  He  partici- 
pated in  no  extra-curricular  activities  in  high  school  or  in  college.  He  has 
been  brought  up  in  apartments,  moving  frequently,  and  hence  has  never 
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enjoyed  the  socializing  influence  of  neighborhood  groups  of  playmates.  He 
has  not  adjusted  himself  to  the  social  side  of  University  life,  merely  attend- 
ing classes.  He  seemed  grateful  for  suggestions  that  he  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  identify  himself  with  the  intellectual,  cultural  and  social  life  of 
the  University.  In  view  of  his  interest  in  Law  he  was  encouraged  to  develop 
a  genuine  interest  in  Literature  and  in  public  speaking  (both  of  which  he 
dislikes). 

The  above  cases  indicate  that  even  superior  students  doing  superior 
college  work  need  assistance  and  advice,  especially  guidance  toward 
socializing  influences.  Many  of  these  students  also  need  guidance  with 
reference  to  proper  planning  of  courses  looking  toward  graduate  work, 
broadening  their  courses  during  their  Junior  College  years,  and  taking 
on  extra-curricular  responsibilities. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  broad  aims  of  student  counseling? 

2.  Outline  in  some  detail  the  theoretical  basis  for  student  counseling  work. 

3.  Outline  in  some  detail  the  methods  of  obtaining  detailed  knowledge  about 
each  student  advisee. 

4.  Prepare  a  Student  Personnel  Record  card  suitable  for  use  in  counseling 
work. 

5.  Analyze  the  selected  cases  from  the  standpoint  of  motives,  listing  the 
various  types  of  motives  and  showing  the  frequent  lack  of  relationship 
between  motives  and  capacity. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

By  L.  B.  Hopkins^ 

I  should  like  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  difficulties  of  vocational 
counseling  in  colleges  that  have  led  me  to  question  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  offer  wise  counsel  or  advice  in  the  matter  of 
vocations.  First  of  all,  I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  being  unable  to  define  to  our  own  satisfaction  precisely 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  in  vocational  counseling  for  college  stu- 
dents. Our  methods  of  learning  about  the  individual  are  limited  and 
our  understanding  of  what  is  important  and  what  unimportant  is  vague 
and  unreliable.  Meanwhile,  our  knowledge  of  occupations  is  just  as 
incomplete  and,  because  of  the  lack  of  reliable  objective  data  concerning 
what  specific  qualities  make  for  success  in  one  occupation  as  contrasted 
with  another,  the  whole  problem  becomes  very  much  involved.  It 
appears  that  we  are  indeed  in  a  dilemma,  since  we  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  guiding  the  individuals  into  vocations,  the  requirements  of 
which  are  unknown,  on  the  basis  of  qualities  possessed  by  the  individual 
which  we  are  unable  to  discover  or  evaluate.  It  is  a  surprising  thing  to 
read  over  the  specifications  for  a  variety  of  occupations  and  see  to  what 
extent  identically  the  same  qualities  are  emphasized  as  essential  in  each 
of  them.  It  is  equally  surprising  to  me  to  discover  how  apt  we  all  are 
to  attribute  characteristics  to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  superficial 
and  frequently  incomplete  evidence. 

A  second  difficulty  that  arises  in  vocational  work  in  colleges  grows 
out  of  the  increased  numbers  who  are  seeking  a  college  education  today. 
This  is  one  contributing  factor  to  the  difficulty  of  all  educational  work 
and  I  shall  want  to  refer  to  it  again  later  in  that  connection.  For  the 
moment,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  immediate  difficulty  incident  to 
vocational  counseling  is  twofold,  for,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of 
securing  sufficient  and  dependable  information  for  large  numbers  of 
students,  we  are  also  confronted  with  the  problem  of  a  greater  diversity 
of  interests  and  abilities. 

A  third  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  professional  school  situation.  It 
has  often  been  stated  that  the  first  of  our  Ameriv^an  colleges  were  dis- 
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tinctly  vocational  in  their  nature  and  training.  Granting  that  this  is 
true,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that,  before  long,  the  same  curric- 
ulum that  was  considered  necessary  to  insure  an  educated  ministry 
was  deemed  desirable  in  the  education  of  individuals  seeking  other 
professions.  Also,  we  must  remember  that  in  time  men  with  this  educa- 
tional background  began  to  enter  business  and  demonstrate  the  advan- 
tage of  a  college  education  in  dealing  with  matters  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Gradually,  from  then  until  now,  the  tendency  has  been 
more  and  more  toward  specialization  until,  at  the  present  time,  more 
often  than  not,  the  college  student  is  forced  to  make  his  decision  con- 
cerning his  life  work  sometime  before  the  end  of  his  second  year  in 
college  and  frequently  during  his  first  year.  Thus  it  comes  about  that, 
in  the  colleges,  we  are  being  forced  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before 
to  give  such  vocational  counsel  as  we  can  on  the  basis  of  a  very  brief 
contact  with  the  indivddual. 

In  spite  of  these  many  difficulties,  there  is  more  demand  each  j^ear  on 
the  part  of  the  student  for  counsel  and  advice  concerning  his  life  work. 
In  attempting  to  meet  this  demand,  there  are  many  of  us  in  the  educa- 
tional field  and  especially  in  college  Avork  who  have  come  to  believe  that, 
in  order  to  give  vocational  assistance,  we  must  strive  to  know 
the  individual  from  the  standpoint  of  his  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
problems,  educationalh'  and  personally  as  well  as  vocationally. 
Certain  it  is  that,  in  anj'^  vocational  inter\'iew  with  a  college  student, 
the  inter\aewer  finds  himself  constantly  running  over  into  an 
educational  or  a  personal  interview  as  well.  It  hardly  seems  possible, 
therefore,  to  separate  these  factors  if  one  is  to  render  service  to  the 
college  student  in  any  one  of  the  three. 

This  demand  for  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  individual  might 
be  classified  as  another  difficult}^  that  we  face  in  this  world.  At  any 
rate,  this  more  complete  knowledge  is  a  thing  toward  which  we  should 
strive  constantly.  One  of  the  characteristics  that  becomes  most  obvi- 
ous is  the  tendency  in  all  college  administrations  to  deal  with  the  student 
in  parts  rather  than  as  a  whole.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  have  experi- 
enced at  one  time  or  another  a  feeling  something  akin  to  fear  lest,  in 
attempting  to  advise  a  student,  we  maj^  actually  be  doing  him  more 
harm  than  good.  Certainly  we  could  not  excuse  ourselves  if  we  were  to 
discover  that  we  had  made  a  mistake  because  of  our  failure  to  avail 
ourselves  of  such  information  concerning  him  as  was  a  matter  of  record 
and  within  our  reach.  When  considerable  numbers  are  involved  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  safeguard  ourselves  against  this  error,  to 
maintain  a  centralized  record  carrying  all  of  the  information  available 
concerning  the  individual. 
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Any  effort  to  deal  with  the  whole  individual  involves  more  than  rec- 
ords, however.  It  seems  to  me  to  involve  the  whole  field  of  personnel. 
It  may  be  that  we  can  define  this  field  best  by  considering  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  the  institution  offers  the  individual  in  terms  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  fields  of  knowledge,  in  terms  of  an  appreciation  of 
how  these  different  fields  supplement  each  other,  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  personal  service  embracing  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom,  and  in  terms  of  specialization 
in  specific  fields  of  knowledge  related  to  his  chosen  profession  or  vocation. 

2.  What  the  institution  attempts  to  learn  concerning  (a)  the  ability 
and  point  of  view  of  its  teaching  staff,  (b)  the  effectiveness  of  teaching 
methods,  (c)  the  reliability  of  classroom  marks,  (d)  the  value  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  curriculum. 

3.  What  the  institution  attempts  to  learn  concerning  the  capacity  of 
the  individual  to  profit  by  what  the  institution  has  to  offer  in  terms  of 
his  educational,  vocational,  and  personal  interests,  needs,  and  special 
abilities. 

4.  How  the  institution  secures  this  knowledge  of  the  individual  and 
to  what  extent  it  is  supported  by  a  genuine  appreciation  and  utilization 
of  the  methods  of  science  as  opposed  to  unsupported  convictions,  feelings, 
or  prejudices. 

5.  How  this  information  is  used  administratively  and  to  what  extent 
the  work  of  all  agencies  is  coordinated  so  that  service  and  research 
may  not  proceed  in  divergent  paths,  but  rather  work  in  a  reciprocal 
relationship. 

6.  To  what  extent  this  coordinated  work  is  supplemented  by  indi- 
vidual faculty  members,  student  or  alumni  organizations,  or  outside 
agencies. 

7.  What  immediate  needs  in  either  service  or  research  are  not  now 
being  met. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that,  in  a  dozen  institutions  taken  as  a  group, 
one  or  another  of  the  institutions  is  doing  a  constructive  piece  of  work 
which  would  be  classified  under  one  or  more  of  these  headings.  I  have 
referred  to  these  as  personnel  problems.  It  may  be  that  this  would  lead 
to  confusion  in  our  minds,  for  actually  these  are  educational  problems 
which  have  been  given  consideration  for  a  long  time.  It  would  perhaps 
be  fairer  to  say  that  they  are  educational  problems  in  the  solution  of 
which  it  is  highlj^  important  that  the  personnel  point  of  view  be  given 
consideration. 

Let  me  illustrate  first  by  taking  the  matter  of  curriculum.  We  have 
for  years  taken  boys  and  girls  from  high  school  into  the  colleges  and 
offered  them  what  appears  to  be  the  absolute  minimum  of  incentive  in 
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terms  of  interest  in  subject  matter  or  in  terms  of  any  intellectual  experi- 
ences. Some  of  the  leading  high  school  principals  in  the  country  have 
complained  that  students  who,  when  they  left  high  school,  had  reached 
a  point  of  major  interest  in  one  subject  or  another,  have  had  that  interest 
killed  in  the  freshman  year  in  college.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  here 
have  met  numberless  cases  of  freshmen  in  college  who  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  them,  understand  why  they  were  studjdng  the  subjects  to  which 
they  were  assigned  or  visualize  where  they  were  going  intellectually. 
Perhaps  nothing  has  been  done  that  is  so  illustrative  of  an  LnteUigent 
attempt  to  meet  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  as 
the  building  of  the  new  so-called  "survey  courses  "which  are  being  given 
in  a  few  institutions  to  freshmen.  Dean  Hawkes  of  Columbia  College 
points  out  that,  for  almost  every  freshman  entering  college,  there  is  an 
emotional  experience  which  has  probably  been  unequalled  in  any  previous 
time  in  his  life,  and  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  college  to 
meet  this  situation  then  and  there  with  courses  of  study  that  will  justify 
the  new  student's  hope  and  expectation  that  he  is  going  to  discover  new 
and  interesting  things  as  a  part  of  this  new  and  interesting  experience  of 
going  to  college. 

Closely  associated  with  this  problem  of  the  curriculum  is  the  question 
of  methods  of  instruction.  On  any  college  campus  today  one  cannot 
have  personal  contacts  with  the  student  body  without  hearing  the  pro- 
test against  lectures  and  the  lecture  system.  Recently  I  heard  a  college 
professor  saj^  that  for  years  he  had  given  the  same  lecture  over  and  over 
rather  than  use  a  textbook  which  was  in  most  essentials  the  same 
material,  because  in  a  few  minor  details  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
material  does  not  coincide  with  his  own  behefs.  This  particular  profes- 
sor was  lamenting  the  fact  that  he  had  wasted  so  much  time  lecturing 
to  these  students  when  they  might  just  as  well  have  used  the  textbook 
and  he  might  have  made  one  interesting  session  at  least  explaining  the 
points  wherein  he  differed  from  the  author.  His  chief  regret  was  that 
he  had  not  used  the  classroom  time  in  more  intimate  discussions  with 
the  students  on  a  more  personal  basis.  It  is  such  attitudes  as  this  that 
make  for  improvement  in  teaching  methods  on  the  basis  of  human  inter- 
est and  individual  consideration. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  me  that  one  factor  in  the  personnel  scheme 
of  things  has  been  given  no  consideration  by  practically  any  institution. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the  selective  process  for  students,  but, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  institution  has  made  any  significant  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  the  selection  of  instructors.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
instructors,  but,  if  one  is  familiar  with  the  technique  of  employment  that 
has  been  built  up  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  cannot  help  being  impressed 
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by  the  lack  of  any  adequate  definition  of  the  job  or  devices  for  discover- 
ing whether  or  not  those  who  are  available  for  instructorship  possess  the 
qualities  that  one  would  naturally  need  to  be  successful  in  this  field. 

From  time  to  time,  as  one  institution  after  another  has  been  forced 
to  limit  its  student  enrollment,  various  methods  have  been  announced 
under  the  head  of  the  selective  process  as  related  to  admission  of  stu- 
dents. By  and  large,  the  editorial  comment  on  such  announcements  in 
the  newspapers  has  been  taken  that  any  such  plan  is  undemocratic  and 
is  bound  to  work  an  injustice  to  the  individual.  I  have  never  seen  a 
statement  by  any  of  these  editors  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  their 
physical  equipment  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  handle  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  students  and  if  from  three  to  five  times  that  num- 
ber were  desiring  admittance.  In  addition  to  the  physical  impossibility 
of  one  institution's  handling  more  than  a  certain  number  of  students, 
there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  fundamental  question  of  personnel  involved. 
If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  some  of  those  who  applj^  for  admission  are 
doomed  to  failure  if  allowed  to  enter,  I  consider  it  the  obligation  of  the 
institution  to  discover  that  fact  and  protect  the  individual  from  the 
stigma  of  failure  that  always  attaches  itself  to  a  person  who  has  flunked 
out  of  college. 

The  personnel  point  of  view  asserts  that  the  institution's  obliga- 
tion to  the  individual  does  not  end  with  the  matriculation  process.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  numerous  institutions  and  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  what  is  generally  called  "Freshman  Week,"  a 
period  between  the  time  that  the  freshman  comes  into  the  institution 
and  the  beginning  of  classroom  work.  It  is  not  necessarj^  that  I  should 
describe  the  various  methods  and  de^dces  used  for  acquainting  the  fresh- 
man with  the  surroundings  and  with  his  associates.  I  do  want  to  say 
more  in  this  connection  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  this  is  a  tj^pe  of 
"mollycoddling,"  which  is  not  becoming  in  a  college  and  is  apt  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  individual.  We  frequentlj^  hear  the  idea 
expressed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  giving  so  much  attention  to  the 
individual  that  it  is  by  these  methods  that  we  are  cheating  the  student 
out  of  the  very  thing  for  which  he  comes  to  college,  and  they  phrase  that 
thing  as  being  the  development  of  self-reliance,  the  fitting  of  the  individ- 
ual to  take  his  place  in  the  world  on  his  own.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  type  of  argument  that  should  be  obvious  to 
an}"-  careful  thinker.  I  grant  that,  if  the  attitude  of  the  facult}'  and  the 
administration  toward  the  student  during  his  four  years  in  college  is 
one  of  settling  as  many  of  the  student's  problems  for  him  as  possible 
or  if,  in  other  words,  it  is  paternalistic,  then  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  indi- 
vidual. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  line  that  all  individuals  cross  as  they  come  from  their 
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homes  and  enter  the  college  and  that,  on  one  side  of  the  line,  we  must 
look  upon  them  as  children  and  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  we 
must  treat  them  as  though  they  were  grown  men  and  women.  It  is 
the  job  of  the  college  to  assist  these  youngsters  in  their  development. 
In  the  effort  to  do  this,  I  would  not  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing their  own  decisions  and  of  making  mistakes,  for  we  all  learn  by  mis- 
takes and  so  may  they.  This  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  a  lack  of 
consideration  which  permits,  through  indifference,  the  existence  of 
handicaps  which  the  administration  can  eliminate  by  exercising  as  much 
consideration  for  the  entering  freshman  as  is  considered  good  form  in 
any  other  situation  in  life. 

This  same  question  of  "cuddling"  or  "spoonfeeding"  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  system  of  faculty  advisers.  I  wonder  how  recently 
any  of  you  have  attempted  to  figure  out  the  technical  requirements  in 
your  own  institution  for  a  student  who  has  come  to  you  seeking  advice 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  courses  can  be  worked  into  his  program 
without  the  loss  of  credits  that  he  needs  for  graduation.  This  particular 
phase  has  to  do  solely  with  what  may  be  termed  "technical  advising." 
I  think  this  is  an  admirable  designation  of  what  is  involved,  for  to  me 
the  ability  to  read  and  interpret  the  college  catalog  bespeaks  a  technical 
knowledge  that  I  have  no  hope  of  ever  possessing  personally'.  It  is 
possible,  however,  and  entirely  expedient  to  develop  among  the  faculty 
members  a  number  who  will  know  what  is  required  and  be  able  to  tell 
the  student  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  him  to  add  or  drop  courses 
without  jeopardizing  his  scholastic  standing. 

Faculty  advising,  nevertheless,  goes  beyond  this  point.  When  it  is 
possible  to  find  members  of  the  faculty  possessing  a  keen  human  interest 
and  desire  to  work  with  individuals,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  methods  by 
which  such  teachers  can  render  a  verj^  valuable  type  of  service  to  the 
individual.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  way  possible  in  colleges  today 
of  approaching  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  personnel  problem  except 
through  such  faculty  members  as  possess  this  type  of  interest  and  point 
of  view.  Frankly,  I  am  undecided  in  my  own  mind,  as  yet,  to  what 
extent  it  is  legitimate  and  advisable  to  add  the  whole  burden  of  personal 
contact  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  teaching  staff.  I  am  sure 
that  trained  interviewers  can  do  much  to  lighten  this  burden  for  the 
faculty,  and  that  they  can  do  it  in  a  way  which  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  the  faculty  member's  time  and  attention  given  to  the  individual 
in  a  manner  comparable  with  his  special  abiUties  and  interests.  If 
there  were  time,  I  should  like  to  discuss  somewhat  in  detail  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  interview  as  I  see  them.  At  present,  I  can  only  take  time 
to  say  that,  under  either  system,  it  seems  essential  that  we  shall  guard 
against  the  danger  that  is  ever  present  of  dealing  with  the  individual  in 
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parts  rather  than  as  a  whole.  For  the  moment  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
danger  is  greater  when  the  faculty  advisers  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
interview  than  when  a  special  staff  is  trained  to  make  preliminary  con- 
tact with  each  student.  For  whoever  makes  this  contact,  it  is  important 
at  the  beginning  that  the  effort  be  made  to  determine,  if  possible,  how 
the  individual  being  interviewed  differs  from  others  possessing  similar 
general  characteristics  who  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to  something  a  little 
better  than  average  scholastic  success.  It  is  not  required  that  the 
persons  conducting  this  initial  interview  shall  be  skilled  in  diagnosing 
the  significance  of  these  individual  differences,  but  they  should  know 
enough  about  their  nature  to  know  whether  the  individual  should  be 
referred  to  the  medical  department,  the  mental  hygiene  group,  the  phy- 
sical director,  the  church  pastor,  or  to  a  dean  or  some  member  of  the 
faculty  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  in  rendering  the  tj'pe  of  ser- 
vice needed.  Whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  render  such  service  to 
individual  students,  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  students  them- 
selves will  come  back  for  help  whenever  they  feel  the  need  of  it,  but 
especially  whenever  they  are  in  trouble.  This  leads  frequently  to  the 
question  of  discipline,  involving  administrative  action,  and  to  the  influ- 
ence that  the  personnel  point  of  view  exerts  in  the  whole  question  of 
discipline. 

I  suppose  there  is  nothing  on  which  we  find  a  greater  difference  of 
opinion  than  the  matter  of  discipline.  In  those  institutions  where  the 
faculty  have  the  final  responsibility  for  discipline,  we  find  astonishing 
inconsistencies  and  startling  stipulations  in  the  rules  that  are  passed 
and  the  points  of  view  revealed.  I  am  surprised  to  discover  how  fre- 
quently one  encounters  sharp  disagreement  with  the  belief  that  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  benefiting  the  individual,  in 
all  but  the  extreme  cases  where  the  welfare  of  the  whole  group  runs 
counter  to  the  individual's  good.  Frankly,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  almost 
without  exception,  one  type  of  adjustment  or  another  can  be  made  so 
that  there  is  no  such  conflict  necessary.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  be 
suspicious  of  disciplinarj^  measures  which  have  as  their  basis  the  theory 
of  punishment.  I  believe,  by  the  same  token,  that  discipline  can  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level  on  the  basis  of  its  use  as  a  constructive  force, 
contributing  with  other  campus  influences  to  that  thing  which  we  all 
term  character  building.  On  this  basis,  it  is  possible  to  fit  discipline 
into  the  whole  personnel  scheme. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  what  is  involved  in 
those  important  phases  of  personnel  work  under  such  headings  as  mental 
hygiene  service,  health  service,  employment  service,  or  vocational 
counseling.  I  do  want  to  acknowledge  that  each  of  them  has  its  place 
and  that  they  are  exceedingly  important.     I  also  want  to  be  sure  that 
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we  have  these  things  in  mind  as  we  think  of  the  problem  of  the  coordi- 
nation of  this  work. 

I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  phase  of  education  which  we  so  fre- 
quently call  "character  building."  It  is  my  belief  that,  if  we  can  find 
out  the  extent  to  which  students  are  being  given  a  comprehensive  insight 
into  the  general  fields  of  knowledge,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being 
taught  to  think  straight  and  honestly,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
inspired  to  search  out  more  knowledge  and  to  perfect  their  thinking 
processes  in  terms  of  the  problems  of  living  together,  then  we  shall  have 
discovered  in  part  the  degree  to  which  the  efforts  at  character  building 
are  being  made  effective. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  values  which  will  come  to  vocational  guidance  when  the 
questions  raised  by  President  Hopkins  can  be  answered  effectively. 
How  important  are  these  problems  for  the  life  success  of  the  individual 
student  in  other  activities  than  the  vocational? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  plan  of  having  a 
Freshman  Week? 

3.  Is  President  Hopkins'  point  of  view  sufficient  justification  for  inaugurat- 
ing a  personnel  officer  in  every  college  to  have  general  supervision  over 
all  the  activities  involving  guidance? 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

A.     THE  FUNCTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  A 
WOMAN'S  COLLEGE! 

By  Iva  Lowther  Peters - 

Viewed  from  the  academic  standpoint,  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the 
vocational  guidance  movement  in  the  women's  colleges  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  effort  to  assist  the  college  woman  to  find  her  relation  to 
her  community  and  to  the  larger  democratic  experiment  in  which  she 
is  expected  to  participate.  If  the  social  philosopher  questions  its 
justification,  it  is  perhaps  more  fitting  to  speak  of  the  movement  as  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  life-career  motive  in  the 
development  of  the  social  personality.  This  may  seem  a  vague  state- 
ment of  a  practical  tendency,  but  it  would  seem  desirable  that  it  put  on 
academic  garb  to  any  who  remember  the  controversy  between  the  pro- 
ponents of  cultural  education  and  of  vocational  education.  Vocational 
guidance  was  then  stigmatized  as  the  entering  wedge  for  vocational 
education,  the  encroachment  of  an  industrial  age  on  the  precincts  of 
culture.  It  was  only  when  the  group  struggle  for  existence  bared  the 
truth  that  there  must  be  no  artificial  barrier  between  the  community 
and  its  reservoirs  of  knowledge  that  the  function  of  the  college  was 
clearly  seen  in  its  relation  to  the  community  life  from  which  it  draws  its 
personnel.  The  college  education  is  for  those  of  superior  ability  in 
order  that  they  may  more  fully  participate  in  the  thought  of  life  and 
activity  of  the  time. 

It  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  social  philosophy  of  those  interested  in 
the  vocational  guidance  movement  that  in  one  way  or  another  democracy 
has  need  of  all  of  the  ability  and  training  that  its  citizenship  can  muster. 
The  psychological  tests  given  to  the  men  of  the  draft  army  showed 
plainly  a  limitation  in  number  of  those  qualified  to  lead.  Waiving 
unsettled  questions  as  to  differences  in  organization  of  abilities  in  men 
and  women,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  discovered  sex  distinction 
in  ability  itself.     The  unprecedented  participation  in  the  economic  and 

^  Reprinted  from  News-Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information, 
New  York,  Vol.  I,  No.  26,  December  15,  1923. 

^  Dean  and  Director  of  Personnel  for  Women,  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 
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social  activities  connected  A\-ith  the  war  combined  with  the  suffrage 
to  open  the  door  of  new  opportunities  for  the  woman  who  is  a  potential 
leader.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  from  the  time  that  citizenship 
was  granted,  with  its  newdu  ties  and  interests,  the  freer  entrance  of  the 
college  woman  into  communitj^  life  was  inevitable.  It  was  equally 
certain  that  she  would  turn  to  new  combinations  of  knowledge  for 
training.  This  new  focus  of  her  intellectual  interests  was  shown  in  a 
study  of  the  students  of  six  colleges  for  women  made  in  1917.  In  a  list 
showing  the  order  in  which  courses  in  various  departments  were  elected, 
while  English  stood  first,  the  group,  political  science,  economics,  sociol- 
ogy, took  second  and  third  places. 

A  study  of  the  recent  catalogues  of  the  women's  colleges  shows  a 
response  to  the  needs  of  their  students  as  citizens  of  the  larger  com- 
munity in  a  new  alignment  of  the  courses  in  history  and  in  political  and 
social  science.  But  a  more  difficult  problem  has  j'et  to  be  fully  faced; 
perhaps  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  for  the  new  genera- 
tions of  women  students.  The  emergence  of  the  woman  of  ability  by 
way  of  the  college  into  economic  life  is  a  phenomenon  the  full  social 
significance  of  which  has  not  been  fully  grasped.  The  census  of  1910 
showed  that  44.1  per  cent  of  all  professional  workers  were  women. 
Further  analysis  of  the  returns  showed  that  the  professions  in  which 
women  were  found  in  largest  numbers  were  the  least  standardized  and 
the  poorly  paid.  Even  "s\-ith  this  qualification,  however,  the  fact 
remained  that  women  were  using  the  training  they  had  acquired  in 
gainful  ways.  Other  figures,  notably  those  compiled  bj^  IMiss  Van 
Kleeck  for  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  showed  that  in  the 
interval  between  graduation  and  marriage  these  semi-professions  were 
utilized  by  college  graduates.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  all  too  many 
cases  they  were  "makeshift"  occupations,  in  which  the  social  service 
rendered  was  not  up  to  the  possible  level  of  ability.  Within  very  recent 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  change  within  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  semi-professions,  which  was  of  moment  in  its 
effect  on  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  vocational  guidance 
movement. 

There  were  many  years  following  the  opening  of  colleges  for  women 
during  which  teaching  was  the  college  graduate's  chief  resource.  But 
even  before  the  war  there  was  mutiny.  The  school  was  complaining 
of  the  lack  of  equipment  in  pedagogy  of  the  college  woman.  On  her 
side  she  was  discontented  with  the  financial  and  social  conditions  of  her 
work.  Her  rebellion  was  affecting  the  statistics  of  occupational  dis- 
tribution as  early  as  1915;  her  desertion  of  the  schoolroom  for  the  war 
office  provoked  open  remonstrance  during  the  later  war  years.  Although 
the  closing  of  war  offices  sent  many  women  back  to  teaching,  it  will  be 
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long  before  so  high  a  percentage  of  women  graduates  go  into  that  calling 
as  before.  An  important  factor  in  this  change  is  the  demand  of  school 
authorities  that  the  candidate  shall  present  evidence  of  professional 
preparation  in  lieu  of  experience.  The  opening  of  more  attractive  and 
better  paying  opportunities  in  other  occupations  is  another.  Statistics 
of  first  placements  of  the  seniors  of  Goucher  College  of  the  classes  of 
1921,  1922,  and  1923  showed  that  51.9  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  and  53 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  those  employed  taught  for  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  first  year  out  of  college.  This  represents  approximately  half  of 
those  gainfully  emploj^ed.  There  is  even  more  to  the  story  than  the 
bare  percentages  show,  which  is  brought  out  bj^  the  study  of  positions 
now  included  under  the  general  heading  of  "education"  or  "instruc- 
tion." An  attempt  to  make  a  classification  under  these  general  heads 
on  the  basis  of  placements  during  the  past  five  years  is  enlightening  as 
to  the  special  skills  needed  in  educational  work:  teachers  in  colleges, 
high  schools,  private  secondary  schools,  grades,  normal  schools,  voca- 
tional schools;  vocational  counselors;  teachers  of  special  and  ungraded 
classes;  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  blind;  visiting  teachers;  Americaniza- 
tion workers;  kindergartners;  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  music, 
art,  etc.;  teachers  of  home  economics;  deans,  principals,  superintend- 
ents; statisticians;  psychological  examiners;  dramatic  coaches;  educa- 
tional directors  in  industry  and  department  stores;  executive  secretaries 
of  public  educational  associations,  parent-teachers  associations,  educa- 
tional boards,  and  commissions;  and  teachers  in  the  workers  education 
movement.  To  list  these  activities  is  the  beginning  of  a  job  analysis 
and  suggests  the  variety  of  training  and  techniques  demanded  of  those 
who  undertake  the  work  involved.  In  common  with  the  increased 
specialization  in  industry,  education  as  a  profession  is  breaking  up  into 
subdivisions  demanding  special  preparation  beyond  what  can  be  given 
in  a  general  arts  course. 

The  same  process  which  has  been  going  on  in  education  is  proceeding 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  social  work,  another  former  stronghold  of  the  amateur. 
Not  so  long  ago  it  was  thought  that  any  college  woman  could  do  social 
work.  Today  she  is  asked  if  she  has  a  case  work  training  when  she 
apphes  for  any  position  of  importance.  Among  the  recent  techniques 
that  of  case  work  is  "the  oldest  and  best  defined,"  with  a  scientific 
literature  and  schools  for  its  teaching  and  training.  Here  again,  as  in 
teaching,  a  long  list  of  subclassifications  is  growing  up  calling  for  special 
skills  and  capacities.  The  rapidity  of  this  process  is  shown  in  the 
transition  period  between  1921  and  1922  in  Goucher  statistics.  In 
1921  war  conditions  were  not  over;  many  war  organizations  were  still 
taking  graduates  on  the  basis  of  partially  tramed  workers.  Of  that 
class,  eleven  went  directly  into  social  work  and  only  three  went  to 
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graduate  or  professional  schools  for  more  training.  In  1922,  however, 
the  situation  was  almost  reversed.  While  three  went  directly  into 
positions  in  social  work,  nine  went  to  the  graduate  schools  or  took 
apprentice  positions  which  combined  supervised  case  work  training  with 
graduate  work. 

Teaching  and  social  work  are  outstanding  illustrations  of  a  process 
which  is  proceeding  so  rapidlj^  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  it  in  all  its 
significance.  We  see  on  the  part  of  the  community  a  complete  granting 
of  the  social  value  of  the  trained  woman.  But,  under  the  stress  of 
the  demands  made  by  the  community  on  the  institutions  in  which 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  arts  colleges  would  seem  to  place  her 
most  easily,  there  have  been  developed  special  skills  and  techniques 
which  leave  her  only  partially  prepared  for  work  when  she  leaves  the 
college. 

The  necessity  that  the  college  shall  have  some  course  of  information 
as  to  the  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  occupations  which  absorb 
the  college  product  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  hearty  acceptance 
of  offices  devoted  to  vocational  research,  guidance,  and  information  as 
a  part  of  organized  college  life.  Such  offices  will  ingratiate  themselves 
more  quickly  with  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  college  through 
research  and  exact  information  than  by  advice  based  on  personal  judg- 
ments. It  is  for  this  very  important  reason,  as  well  as  because  their 
social  service  is  greater,  that  one  of  the  first  tasks  should  be  the  building 
up  of  a  hbrary  on  vocations,  of  pamphlets,  monographs,  reliable  books, 
correspondence  with  authoritative  sources  of  information,  and,  what  is 
quite  as  important,  occupational  statistics  and  reports  from  those 
working  in  the  fields  in  which  college  women  are  interested.  Field 
work  and  surveys  by  members  of  the  staff  are  of  very  great  value.  The 
function  of  these  offices  can  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  they 
are  a  liaison  between  the  community  and  the  college,  and  must  be 
equally  famiUar  with  both. 

On  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  the  occupational  world,  there  are  certain 
general  kinds  of  advice  properly  the  function  of  a  vocational  adviser. 
She  should  make  it  her  business  to  know  the  facts  as  to  the  distribution 
of  graduates  among  the  professions  and  something  of  the  rate  of  absorp- 
tion into  the  newer  occupations.  Such  information  should  be  kept  to 
guard  against  fads  and  fashions  in  occupations  which  "spoil  the  market." 
Organizations  with  good  personnel  management  welcome  this  activity 
in  the  college  office.  But  by  far  the  best  way  to  prevent  rushes  into 
certain  fields  lies  by  way  of  continued  vocational  counsel.  No  short- 
time  advice  can  be  of  the  value  of  that  advice  which  carries  over  a  long 
period,  in  which  the  student  follows  Dr.  Brewer's  admirable  dictum  and 
becomes  self-guided. 
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It  would  be  against  the  tradition  and  policy  of  the  colleges  for 
women  to  give  organized  training  of  a  professional  character  in  the 
undergraduate  college.  But  there  are  certain  kinds  of  assistance  that 
can  be  given  in  the  grouping  of  courses  when  a  student  has  a  fully 
settled  vocational  choice.  Properly  grouped,  there  is  present  in  the 
curriculum  a  large  amount  of  preprofessional  training.  A  proper 
choice  of  major  will  lead  toward  certain  occupations  in  a  definite  way; 
thej'  will  in  themselves  give  a  tryout  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  vocational 
choice.  English  for  the  writer,  the  journalist;  a  combination  of  English 
and  economics  for  the  advertising  woman;  psychology  for  the  clinician 
and  educator;  mathematics  for  the  actuarj'-;  mathematics  and  economics 
for  the  statistician;  the  sciences  for  the  laboratory  worker;  all  of  these 
may  materially  shorten  the  time  of  later  speciaUzed  training.  This 
goal  is  most  to  be  desired,  for  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  general 
education  is  the  susceptible  spot  at  which  our  foreign  critics  aim  in 
their  criticism  of  the  American  educational  system. 

An  interesting  experiment  with  the  vocational  tryout  is  entering  on 
its  third  year  at  Goucher  College.  It  has  been  described  at  some  length 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary.  In  substance 
it  ma}^  be  said  to  support  the  contention  of  this  article,  that  the  social 
function  of  a  department  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  link  up  the  college 
with  the  community.  This  experiment,  which  has  for  the  past  three 
college  years  been  sending  out  about  two  hundred  young  women  each 
year  into  the  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  stores,  banks,  business 
offices,  settlements,  welfare  organizations,  and  churches  of  a  great  indus- 
trial city,  has  met  with  hearty  and  sj^mpathetic  cooperation.  The 
work  the  students  do  is  on  an  hourly  basis,  paid  for  on  a  schedule  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  offices  affected.  Perhaps  if  the  college  were  not  in  a 
city  growing  as  rapidly  as  Baltimore  is,  the  experiment  would  not  work 
so  well.  As  it  is,  business  men  agree  with  the  Vocational  Bureau  on 
the  content  of  the  work  to  be  done,  while  the  Bureau  agrees  to  recom- 
mend students  with  the  proper  training.  During  the  present  college 
year,  from  October  1  to  November  27,  177  calls  from  employers  have 
been  filled  bj^  more  than  one  hundred  students.  In  some  of  the  more 
educational  of  these  calls,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
emploj'-er  and  the  student  for  all  of  the  student's  free  time  for  the 
semester  or  the  year.  One  student  who  was  placed  in  this  manner 
with  a  scientist  last  year  has  agreed  to  give  his  experiment  her  free  time 
after  graduation.  Students  are  in  many  cases  eliminating  by  this 
method  the  trjdng  process  of  finding  themselves  in  the  first  year  out  of 
college.  Their  discovery  of  vocational  likings  and  aptitudes  comes 
while  it  can  influence  their  choice  of  courses.  They  are  adding  to  their 
skills  as  well  as  their  knowledge,  and  in  the  best  sense  are  undergoing  an 
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apprenticeship  in  a  chosen  vocation.  Case  histories  are  accumulating 
which  show  an  increase  of  efficiency;  of  a  purpose  which  results  in  happi- 
ness ;  and  an  indubitable  increase  in  the  service  rendered  to  the  business 
and  professional  community  of  which  the  college  is  a  part. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  content 
or  influence  of  a  vocational  guidance  movement,  which  aims  to  be 
scientific,  to  divert  the  college  woman  from  her  ancient  and  honorable 
occupation  as  wife  and  mother.  There  is  in  it,  however,  much  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  a  professional  viewpoint  in  the  college  trained 
woman.  Her  post-college  occupations,  teaching  and  social  work,  are 
moving  up  into  the  professions  with  a  technique.  Perhaps  her  other 
biologically  foreordained  profession  will  some  time  soon  develop  its 
technique  and  be  put  on  the  plane  of  a  community  service  with  her 
other  economically  recognized  profession. 

Questions 

1.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  Dr.  Peters'  argument  from  the  standpoint 
of  sociology.     Hold  your  argument  strictly  to  the  sociological  viewpoint. 

2.  TMiat  future  developments  in  professional  life  are  likely  to  take  place 
as  a  further  development  of  the  tendencies  described  bj"  this  chapter? 

3.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  policy  of  the  college  with  reference 
to  a  student  who  wishes  to  choose  his  courses  with  his  vocational  choice 
in  mind? 

B.  THE  PRACTICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AT 
GOUCHER  COLLEGE 

By  Iva  Lowther  Peters 

The  experiment  in  college  vocational  guidance  which  emboldens  me  to 
come  before  an  audience  of  specialists  inured  to  experimentation,  rests 
squarely  on  the  conviction  of  a  social  economist  that  guidance  of  the 
sort  implied  in  the  definition  adopted  in  1919  by  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  is  a  function  of  a  properly  organized  community. 
In  social  theory  such  a  statement  has  little  originality;  it  has  been 
repeated  from  the  time  of  Plato  down  to  the  latest  monograph  dealing 
with  the  absorption  of  youth  into  adult  activities.  But  the  earlier 
theorist  dogmatized  over-much  on  two  variables:  the  youth,  and  the 
vocation.  We  had  to  wait  for  the  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of 
ability  and  personality,  the  study  of  occupations,  and  then  to  the  study 
of  "the  man  in  the  job"  before  we  could  tie  social  theory  to  practice. 

No  thinker  would  risk  his  reputation  by  contending  that  any  modern 
community  is  properly  organized  for  the  care  of  its  youth.  Conse- 
quently, any  experiment  which  sets  out  to  prove  that  vocational  guidance 
is  a  conununity  function  must  limit  its  field.     It  must  seek  a  community 
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or  organization  which  is  sufficiently  homogeneous  and  which  is  permeated 
with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  complete 
demonstration  could  be  given  nowhere  in  America  except  in  a  college 
small  enough  to  insure  the  proper  setting,  in  a  community  friendly  to  the 
experiment. 

The  American  college  itself  is  a  part  of  the  great  democratic  experi- 
ment. If  it  is  to  function  properly,  it  must  minister  to  the  group  which 
by  ability  is  fitted  to  bear  responsibility.  It  is  to  such  a  group  when 
trained  that  we  must  look  to  tell  us  "why  things  go  right,  and  what  to  do 
when  things  go  ^Tong."  Such  skill  is  acquired  when  those  of  superior 
intelligence  are  subjected  to  discipline  for  a  time  long  enough  to  acquire 
habits.  The  society  which  supports  the  college  is  intimately  concerned 
with  the  social  uses  to  which  this  discipline  gained  through  contact  with 
the  reservoirs  of  knowledge  is  put.  It  wants  men  who  have  the  habit 
of  seeking  exact  information  and  who  have  the  skill  by  which  to  find  and 
evaluate  it;  men  with  insight  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  information  on  the 
life  of  the  group;  most  important,  who  will  act  according  to  what  they 
know.  Let  us  go  further  and  say  that  the  inherent  cultural  value  of  a 
college  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  student  to  participate 
more  fullj^  in  the  life  and  activity  of  his  time,  and  not  alone  to  share  but 
to  direct.  If  vocational  guidance  in  the  undergraduate  college  can  add 
the  life-career  motive,  and  interpret  career  in  terms  of  service,  we  shall 
have  moved  one  step  nearer  to  the  ideal  for  college  and  community. 
And  if  it  can  aid  in  the  removal  of  artificial  barriers  which  foster  a  kind 
of  intellectual  snobbery,  its  service  will  be  incalculable. 

There  is  something  else  that  needs  to  be  said  about  all  vocational 
guidance;  it  is  a  waj^  of  dealing  with  youth.  So  many  studies  that  reach 
one's  desk  read  as  though  we  were  experimenting  on  inert  matters,  that 
perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  say  what  is  particularly  true  of  the  youth 
in  our  colleges.  In  our  tests,  our  try-outs,  our  placements,  we  are  not 
handling  unresponsive  and  helpless  material.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Our  experimental  material  is  extremely  responsive,  not  to  say  explosive. 
No  one  in  close  touch  with  colleges  and  universities  can  fail  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  there  with  a  social  situation  of  which  we 
must  sooner  or  later  take  account;  the  more  thoughtful  are  not  accepting 
the  social  structure  with  the  easy-going"  optimism  of  an  older  generation. 
As  a  result,  when  we  send  college  students  out  in  supervised  try-out 
work,  they  are  acutely  aware  that  the  try-out  is  not  alone  a  trial  of  them, 
but  a  trial  of  the  organization.  This  fact,  too  long  ignored,  makes  guid- 
ance peculiarly  timelj"^  when  we  think  in  terms  of  the  permanence  of  our 
institutions.  The  discussions  at  the  many  student  conferences  of  the 
j^ear  have  shown  beyond  cavil  that  there  is  today  a  j'outh-consciousness 
of  which  we  must  take  account  and  with  which  we  must  make  terms. 
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Therefore,  in  measuring  the  success  of  college  guidance,  if  it  is  to  be  more 
than  perfunctory,  respectful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  conviction 
of  the  students  themselves  that  their  interests  are  served. 

A  brief  description  of  the  experiment  in  vocational  guidance  formally 
begun  at  Goucher  College  in  1921  will  illustrate  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  this  paper,  that  guidance  is  a  group  function  and  involves 
cooperation;  cooperation  within  the  college  and  cooperation  with  the 
community.  In  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  at  Goucher 
has  been  able,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  student,  to  place  her  under 
supervision  in  situations  which  give  her  a  vocational  try-out,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  a  contribution.  The  studies  now  in  progress,  by  which 
we  hope  to  show  to  what  extent  these  experiences  simplify  adjustment  in 
occupations,  will  further  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  years  out  of 
college,  in  which  for  a  long  time  we  looked  on  floundering  as  inevitable. 

As  in  the  university  of  which  the  president  of  Goucher  College  is  an 
alumnus,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the  concept  of  vocational 
guidance  was  long  recognized  in  college  administration.  As  in  a  number 
of  colleges,  there  was  at  Goucher  a  Vocational  Guidance  Committee 
which  had  made  some  studies  of  vocational  choices  and  of  the  use  of 
psj^chological  tests.  But  by  1920-21  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
work  of  guidance,  information,  and  research  could  be  better  administered 
through  a  central  office.  This  office  was  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
of  the  vocational  activities  of  the  college.  A  professor  of  Social  Econom- 
ics was  appointed  Vocational  Adviser  for  the  college,  to  direct  the  work 
through  a  Bureau  of  Appointments  and  Vocational  Guidance.  A  Voca- 
tional Secretary  was  chosen  from  the  alumnae,  a  young  woman  with 
experience  in  the  work  of  clubs  and  in  industry.  After  two  years  of 
service  in  the  office  she  was  appointed  the  first  vocational  and  educational 
adviser  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  another  bond  between  the  work  of  the 
college  and  the  community.  Her  successor,  another  alumna,  had  spe- 
cialized in  her  graduate  work  in  education.  The  work  of  the  office 
almost  immediately  outgrew  the  secretary  and  adviser.  A  clerical 
assistant,  also  a  college  woman,  was  added  to  the  force.  Initial  inter- 
views, research,  and  field  work  are  shared  by  the  secretary  and  adviser; 
in  this  they  are  assisted  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science. 
The  care  of  the  office  and  the  routine  work  of  part-time  "supervision  are 
the  duties  of  the  clerical  assistant.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
success  of  the  work  is  directly  conditioned  by  the  ability  and  training  of 
all  of  the  workers. 

Although  formal  publicity  was  given  to  the  Bureau  at  its  inception, 
the  purpose  was  always  to  impress  on  the  student  body  that  this  was  not 
"just  another  office."  It  was  to  be  a  place  where  they  could  get  such 
information  and  advice  as  they  wanted.     Although  it  was  expected  that 
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it  would  be  used  by  serious  minded  students,  and  by  those  who  felt 
economic  pressure,  the  actual  amount  of  use  both  by  students  and  faculty 
was  not  anticipated.  It  set  out  to  give  the  most  exact  and  complete 
information  obtainable.  To  do  this  a  library  of  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
books,  and  monographs  was  gathered  and  kept  in  the  office.  Many  of 
these  are  worn  threadbare  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  information 
cannot  be  obtained  in  print,  the  adviser  and  secretary  go  to  the  places 
and  people  who  can  give  it.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  the  care  with 
which  information  is  gathered  has  done  much  to  ingratiate  the  service 
with  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  publicity 
of  many  colleges  is  conducted  through  similar  offices;  for  it  is  in  them 
that  information  is  gathered  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Foundations, 
representatives  of  business  and  philanthropic  organizations,  and  employ- 
ment services  correspond  with  the  office,  and  send  their  speakers  and 
agents  to  the  office.  A  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  is  gathered 
at  a  minimum  of  time  and  expense.  It  should  be  emphasized  to  those 
who  look  with  hesitation  at  the  expense  of  a  Vocation  Bureau,  that  this 
part  of  the  service  pays. 

Guidance  of  students  begins  with  the  freshman  j^ear,  but  throughout 
an  effort  at  spontaneity  is  maintained.  In  a  series  of  talks  given  to 
freshmen  the  Adviser  is  included  and  explains  the  service  offered.  When 
freshmen  come  in  for  information  and  to  inquire  if  thej''  can  register  for 
part-time  work,  they  are  asked  informally  if  they  have  thought  of  any 
vocation.  By  the  time  the  year  is  over  a  record  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  vocational  choice  on  entering  college  is  obtained.  With 
sophomores,  the  most  serious  time  comes  when  they  choose  their  major 
departments.  As  a  result  of  a  cooperative  study  of  this  choice  the 
Adviser  has  had  a  much  larger  number  of  interviews  with  sophomores  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Some  come  of  their  own  accord;  some  are  sent 
by  the  Dean ;  others  are  sent  by  the  heads  of  departments  for  advice  as 
to  the  vocations  open  to  those  who  specialize  in  that  department. 
Vocational  material  gathered  by  such  research  foundations  as  the 
National  Research  Council  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  is 
constantly  used,  as  well  as  the  information  obtained  from  well  organized 
personnel  departments. 

In  no  field  does  cooperation  within  the  college  yield  better  results 
than  in  field  investigation.  A  Bureau  which  can  rely  on  the  trained 
workers  of  the  Department  of  Economics  for  material  is  very  fortunate. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  material  in  use  in  the  Goucher  College  Bureau 
has  been  gathered  and  put  at  the  service  of  the  office  by  economists, 
statisticians,  and  scientists  who  are  members  of  the  faculty.  In  this 
way  first-hand  acquaintance  with  occupations  and  knowledge  of  oppor- 
tunities are  obtained  which  could  not  have  been  gathered  except  by  a 
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highl}'  trained  and  salaried  field  staff.  Alumnae  of  recent  years  and 
older  alumnae  who  have  come  to  know  of  the  work  of  the  office  have 
given  assistance. 

A  part  of  this  experiment  which  has  been  in  existence  from  the  first 
has  proven  of  significance.  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  research  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  vocational  experiences  of  the  students,  and 
on  the  basis  of  previous  experiences  and  interests  to  build  toward  suc- 
cessful permanent  placement.  Two  ventures  will  be  described  because 
they  have  illustrated  the  underlying  principle  on  which  the  whole 
experiment  operates.  One  is  the  plan  used  in  the  selection  and  pre- 
liminary training  of  those  students  who  choose  social  work  as  a  vocation ; 
the  other  is  a  business  try-out  plan  worked  out  by  the  personnel  offices 
involved. 

A  story  of  the  part-time  work  at  Goucher  College  is  the  story  of  the 
closer  linking  of  college  and  community,  and  the  resultant  benefit  to 
both.  The  model  machinery  for  linkage  is  found  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Science,  and  will  be  described  because  it  has  much  in  it  suggestive 
to  others  considering  how  they  may  supplement  guidance  by  vocational 
experience.  It  is  well  known  that  a  high  percentage  of  students  come  to 
college  with  skill  in  camp  and  club  work.  All  of  these  who  would  like  to 
supplement  their  experiences  by  acquaintance  with  the  city  are  directed 
to  register  with  the  college  chapter  of  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association.  The  work  of  the  chapter  is  registered  in  the 
Appointments  Bureau,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Science  acting  as  an  informal  adviser.  All  of  this  work  is  volunteer,  and 
includes  work  with  girls'  clubs,  Americanization  classes,  handicraft, 
recreation  work,  folk  dancing,  and  educational  dramatics,  etc.  A 
student  who  is  successful  in  this  work  may  be  recommended  to  the 
social  agencies  of  the  city  for  nine  hours'  supervised  family  case  work; 
and  if  further  successful,  is  then  recommended  for  an  apprentice  position 
on  graduation.  This  plan  has  proven  of  inestimable  service  in  the 
social  education  of  students,  aside  from  its  efficiency  in  the  selection 
of  those  qualified  by  temperament  for  the  exacting  duties  of  social  work. 

The  plan  for  the  business  try-out,  another  of  the  early  ventures,  has 
been  used  in  modified  form  in  many  varieties  of  business  organization. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  personnel  man- 
ager of  one  of  Baltimore's  largest  department  stores.  A  plan  was 
formulated  by  which  the  college  office  was  to  choose  with  care  and  pre- 
sent to  the  manager  for  a  second  weeding,  a  list  of  students  who  Avcre 
interested  in  the  work  open  to  college  women.  This  list  was  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Academic  Dean  and  Medical  Adviser  and  all  were 
rejected  who  did  not  meet  with  their  approval.  The  student's  college 
record  was  studied  for  evidence  not  alone  of  ability  but  of  the  kind  of 
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knowledge  she  had  gained  which  would  be  useful  in  the  offices  and 
departments  of  the  store.  She  was  placed  in  the  "Flying  Squad," 
working  by  the  hour  in  different  parts  of  the  store,  in  order  that  the 
experience  should  not  fall  into  routine,  but  should  be  made  as  educational 
as  possible.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months,  the  arrangement  had 
proven  so  satisfactory  that  a  wage  scale  for  the  work  was  agreed  on  by 
the  two  personnel  offices.  Few  experiments  have  resulted  in  so  large  a 
number  of  successful  placements  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  try-outs. 
Eight  have  received  permanent  placement  in  the  store,  while  four  who 
completed  the  trial  period  are  successfully  placed  in  other  cities.  On 
the  testimony  of  two  of  the  reputable  employment  bureaus  of  the  city, 
the  wage  scale  adopted  in  this  and  later  cooperative  experiments  has 
had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  wage  standards  of  the  city.  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  said  that  in  these  vocational  experiences  college  students  never 
compete  for  low-grade  or  full-time  positions.  The  experiences  have 
always  been  in  situations  calling  for  superior  ability,  specialized  knowl- 
edge, or  acquired  skill. 

It  is  only  by  the  closest  cooperation  of  administrative  and  academic 
departments  that  these  vocational  experiences  can  be  conducted. 
Records  of  the  Dean,  the  Registrar,  the  Medical  Adviser,  and  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  student  has  her  major,  are  sought  before 
a  placement  is  made.  When  a  prolonged  tryout  which  it  is  hoped  wiU 
result  in  permanent  placement  is  started,  the  plant  is  urged  to  give  its 
own  health  tests.  Of  140  students  who  applied  for  part-time  work  in 
1922-23,  31  were  rejected.  In  a  college  body  of  approximatelj^  1,000 
students,  the  inclusion  of  summer  placements  keeps  the  number  of 
supervised  placements  around  200, 

The  chief  modification  of  the  machinery  of  placement  of  seniors, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  all  college  appointment  bureaus,  is  in  the 
follow-up  work  done  with  every  senior  through  her  first  year  out  of 
college.  What  is  practically  a  100  per  cent  follow-up  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  classes  of  1921,  1922,  and  1923.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  to  use  the  charts  on  which  these  records  are  kept  for  research 
purposes,  and  although  the  time  is  too  short  for  generalization,  already 
some  suggestive  tendencies  are  indicated.  For  example,  the  counter- 
active influence  against  the  scattering  under  the  older  elective  system 
is  found  in  vocational  choices  which  bring  one  in  touch  with  the  demands 
of  well-organized  personnel  offices.  The  inclusion  of  psj^chology, 
combinations  of  economics  and  mathematics,  increase  in  election  of 
statistics,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  electing  Latin  and 
Greek,  all  seem  to  be  related  to  the  introduction  of  this  new  shaping  of 
the  college  course  under  the  influence  of  the  life-career  motive.  Here 
we  have  a  measurable  improvement  in  the  educational  process,  at  least 
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in  part  attributable  to  the  injection  into  an  undergraduate  college  of 
a  program  of  vocational  guidance. 

Such  an  experiment  as  the  one  here  briefly  outlined  serves  student, 
college,  and  community.     Its  ser\dces  may  be  classified: 

1.  The  Bureau  is  a  legitimate  source  of  exact  information,  and  as 
such  it  serves  the  whole  college. 

2.  The  personnel  workers  investigate  opportunities  for  vocational 
try-out  experiences  for  qualified  students,  and  supervise  and  study 
experiences. 

3.  The  responsibility  is  assumed  for  the  placement  of  seniors,  with  a 
follow-up  until  the  new  graduate  may  be  regarded  as  established  in  her 
chosen  field. 

4.  Because  of  the  necessity  that  the  workers  in  vocational  guidance 
have  intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  vocational  opportunities,  thej' 
are  a  bond  between  the  college  and  the  community.  If  we  are  to  regard 
the  process  of  education  as  "a  training  for  the  varied  work  of  Life — indus- 
trial, social,  political,"  and  the  school  and  college  as  units  among  many 
cooperating  agencies  for  the  attainment  of  education,  we  can  only  look 
on  the  long  isolation  of  the  educational  institution  from  the  rest  of  living 
as  another  relic  of  medievalism. 

5.  The  statistical  measure  of  success  of  the  correlation  of  the  college 
with  the  community  is  in  the  excess  of  the  demand  for  approved  and 
qualified  undergraduates  with  the  requisite  training,  over  the  supply 
the  Vocational  Bureau  can  offer.  The  correction  of  this  unexpected 
condition  is  going  to  be  a  long  and  difficult  matter,  for  it  must  affect 
both  college  and  communitj^  There  must  be  in  business,  industry, 
and  the  professions,  studies  of  rate  of  absorption  of  those  specially 
trained.  The  National  Research  Council  has  done  some  of  this  work 
in  the  less  knowTi  fields.  "Within  the  college,  one  of  the  special  college 
sins  must  be  faced,  repented  of,  and  then  fruits  meet  for  repentance 
must  be  offered  to  those  primarily  interested  in  the  future  of  the  college 
youth.  This  is  the  sin  of  over-departmentalism,  which  will  lead  a 
specialist  in  a  field  to  encourage  a  student  to  specialize  in  that  field, 
with  no  thought  as  to  the  future  significance  to  the  student  of  that 
specialization.  As  a  result  of  this  prejudiced  advice,  there  are  still  far 
too  many  blind-alley  jobs  for  the  graduate,  easj'  to  enter,  hard  to  escape 
from  into  a  wider  field. 

The  experiment  at  Goucher  is  of  considerable  interest  as  compared 
with  other  projects  in  which  from  the  first  there  has  been  administrative 
standing  given  the  office.  It  has  had  the  standing  of  a  research  experi- 
ment conducted  by  a  professor  of  a  department  of  Social  Science.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  plan  has  advantages,  also  disadvantages.  The 
advantage  is  in  its  relation  with  the  student,  who  does  not  get  the  set 
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that  he  often  has  toward  an  administrative  office.  The  worst  disadvan- 
tage is  with  the  faculty,  on  whom  nothing  but  moral  pressure  or  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  can  be  exerted. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  work  is  a  service  to  youth,  the  number  on  any 
faculty  is  comparatively  small  who  cannot  be  brought  to  realize  that  it  is 
the  student  who  is  to  be  served,  not  any  department.  Therefore,  after 
three  years  of  trial  with  the  usual  stimulus  of  failures,  but  nevertheless  a 
trial  leading  to  comparative  success,  the  vocational  guidance  plan  of 
Goucher  College  is  cordially  recommended  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
participate  in  an  interesting  adventure. 

Questions 

1.  If  the  American  college  is  a  democratic  experiment,  is  this  an  argument 
for  better  forms  of  vocational  guidance?     Explain. 

2.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  guidance  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  college? 

3.  What  outside  organizations  should  cooperate  with  the  college  bureau? 

4.  What  values  are  there  for  vocational  guidance  in  part-time  work? 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

A  PROGRAM  OF  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  E.  D.  Grizzelli 

The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
endeavoring  for  more  than  three  years  to  formulate  a  guidance  program 
for  its  students.  Various  phases  of  a  program  have  been  put  into 
practice  with  satisfactory  results.  Very  recenth'  a  comprehensive 
program  has  been  formulated  and  now  official  approval  and  provision 
for  the  necessary  personnel  and  equipment  remain  to  be  secured  before 
further  progress  may  be  expected. 

Even  though  the  program  under  consideration  has  not  been  adopted 
in  its  entirety  officiallj'',  it  seems  to  be  of  such  merit  as  to  warrant  its 
presentation  here  in  general  outline.  It  is  presented  largely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  plan  of  administration.  The  several  elements  con- 
cerned in  its  administration  are  (1)  personnel,  (2)  material  equipment, 
(3)  activities  and  procedure  in  administering  the  Guidance  Program, 
and  (4)  the  system  of  records,  etc.,  necessarj'  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  guidance  program. 

I.  Personnel 

1.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

2.  Guidance  Director. 

3.  Advisers  cooperating: 

(1)  Professional  advisers. 

(2)  Advisers  of  men  and  women. 

(3)  Director  of  Admissions. 

(4)  Director  of  Appointment  Bureau. 

(5)  Director  of  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service. 

4.  Clerical  assistance. 

II.  Material  Equipment 

1.  Permanent  files  specially  adapted  to  guidance  procedures. 

2.  Special  record  forms,  questionnaire  forms,  testing  materials,  etc. 

1  Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary'  Education,  Univer.«ity  of  Pennsylvania. 
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3.  Books,  pamphlets,  charts,  and  other  sources  of  information  relating 
to  educational  and  professional  opportunities,  etc. 

4.  Bulletin  providing  a  medium  for  presenting  guidance  data,  etc. 

III.  Activities  and  Procedure  in  Administering  the  Guidance 

Program 

1.  Collection  of  data  for  the  case  history  of  the  secondary  school 
student. 

(1)  Cooperation  between  the  School  of  Education  and  the  secondary 
school  in  the  development  of  standard  forms  and  uniform 
procedure. 

2.  Compiling  of  data  relating  to  vocations  in  general  and  the  field  of 
Education  in  particular  for  guidance  purposes  in  secondary  schools. 

(1)  Preparation  of  comparative  data  concerning  a  wide  range  of 
vocations. 

(2)  Presentation  of  data  relating  to  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
Education  by  means  of  charts,  graphs,  and  other  visual  methods. 

3.  Guidance  in  secondary  schools  in  the  choice  of  vocation. 

(1)  Preparation  of  prognostic  tests  for  the  various  tj'pes  of  work  in 
the  field  of  Education. 

(2)  Assistance  to  the  secondary  schools  in  the  administration  of 
vocational  prognostic  tests. 

4.  Guidance  in  the  selection  of,  and  admission  to,  a  higher  institution 
for  professional  training. 

(1)  Presentation  of  data  concerning  opportunities  for  professional 
training  offered  by  higher  institutions. 

(2)  Cooperation  of  School  of  Education  with  the  Admissions  Office 
in  presenting  details  regarding  general  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  and  specific  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Education. 

5.  Collection  of  data,  supplementing  that  already  collected  by  the 
secondary  school,  for  the  case  history  of  each  student  entering  the 
School  of  Education. 

(1)  Special  tests,  questionnaires,  conferences,  and  detailed  studies  of 
entering  students. 

(2)  Complete  case  history  of  each  entering  Student  including 
transcript  of  secondary  school  history. 

6.  Guidance  of  students  during  the  period  of  registration  and  adjust- 
ment to  the  life  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(1)  General  conferences  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
or  the  Guidance  Director,  or  both. 

(2)  Special  conferences  with  medical,  social,  and  other  advisers. 
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7.  Curriculum  guidance  for  all  students  in  the  School  of  Education. 

(1)  Advice  in  selection  of  one  of  the  several  curriculums  at  the  time 
of  entrance  to  the  School  of  Education. 

(2)  A  general  Introductory  Course  in  Education  sometime  during 
first  year. 

(3)  Guidance  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  Sophomore  Year  in  the  choice 
of  the  field  of  specialization. 

(4)  Guidance  by  advisers  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  courses  in  the 
field  of  specialization. 

(5)  Special  advice  and  assistance  to  "problem  students." 

8.  Supervision  of  observation  and  practice  work. 

(1)  A  general  observation  course  providing  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  wide  range  of  educational  work  performed  by  institutions 
other  than  schools. 

(2)  A  course  in  observation  of  classroom  practice. 

(3)  A  course  in  practice  teaching  under  careful  supervision  and 
guidance. 

(4)  Individual  and  group  conferences  with  the  Supervisor  of 
observation  and  practice  work,  the  records  of  which  may  form 
part  of  student's  case  history. 

9.  Placement  of  graduates  and  part-time  students. 

(1)  Conferences  with  the  Guidance  Director  and  Director  of 
Appointment  Bureau  relative  to  student's  needs  and  types  of 
positions  for  which  student  is  best  fitted. 

(2)  Assistance  to  worthy  cases  by  means  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

(3)  Publication  of  Guidance  Bulletin  giving  attention  to  student 
problems  and  giving  special  attention  to  placement. 

(4)  Record  of  placement  as  part  of  student's  case  history. 

10.  Follow-up  work  with  alumni  and  part-time  students. 

(1)  School  of  Education  Magazine  and  Guidance  Bulletin. 

(2)  Correspondence  and  questionnaire. 

11.  Postgraduate  educational  and  professional  service. 

(1)  Advice  relating  to  graduate  study, 

(2)  Scholarships  and  fellowships  to  promising  students. 

(3)  Professional  service  to  alumni  and  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  general  concerning  important  problems. 

IV.  A  System  of  Records  for  Guidance  in  the  School  of 

Education 

1.  Case  history  of  each  secondary  school  student  entering  the  School 
of  Education. 
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(1)  Social  and  economic  background. 

(2)  Personal  history  during  secondary  school  period  and  earlier,  if 
available. 

1.  Scholastic  record. 

2.  Activities  record. 

3.  Personal  characteristics  record. 

(1)  Intelligence  rating. 

(2)  Physical  and  health  record. 

(3)  Character  record — including  emotional  rating,  religious 
attitudes,  social  attitudes,  etc. 

4.  Vocational  record. 

(1)  Jobs  held  and  results. 

(2)  Vocational  ambitions. 

(3)  Reasons  for  choice. 

(4)  Other  vocational  ambitions  previously  expressed, 

(5)  Reasons  for  change. 

(6)  Attitude  of  parents  toward  choice. 

5.  Educational  ambitions. 

(1)  Type  of  higher  training  desired. 

(2)  Reasons  for  choice. 

(3)  Other   ambitions  previously  expressed  regarding  desire 
for  future  training. 

(4)  Cause  of  change  in  educational  ambitions. 

(5)  Attitude  of  parents  toward  choice  made. 

(6)  Reasons  for  choice  of  particular  institution  for  higher 
training. 

(3)  Estimates  of  principal  and  teachers. 

1.  General  fitness  to  pursue  higher  training. 

2.  General    fitness    to   pursue  special  training  for  particular 

vocation  chosen. 

3.  General  character  estimate  of   the   individual  aside  from 

general  ability  and  specific  vocational  aptitude. 

4.  Specific   statements  as  to  individual  special  abilities  and 

aptitudes  and  individual  weakness  and  needs  (as  a  guide  for 
the  higher  institution  in  advising  the  individual  as  a 
student). 

(4)  Follow-up  record. 

1.  Interval  between  secondary  school  and  professional  school 
period. 

2.  During  professional  school  period.     (Valuable  as  a  check 
on  the  records  kept  by  the  School  of  Education.) 

2.  Case  history  of  student  in  the  School  of  Education. 
(1)  Social  and  economic  background. 
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(2)  Personal  history  during  period  after  leaving  secondarj^  school, 
including  professional  school  period. 

1.  History   of   interval    between   secondary   and    professional 

school  periods. 

2.  Admission  to  professional  school. 

3.  Professional  school  period. 

(1)  Scholastic  record. 

(2)  Activities  record. 

(3)  Personal  characteristics. 

1.  Intelligence  rating. 

2.  Physical  and  health  record. 

3.  Character      record,      including     emotional     rating, 

religious,  social,  and  other  attitudes. 

(4)  Professional  record  while  in  School  of  Education,  includ- 
ing specialization  subjects. 

1.  Professional  aptitude  rating. 

2.  Record  in  professional  studies. 

3.  Record  in  observation  and  practice  work. 

4.  Record  of  part-time  students  or  students  on  leave  for 

regular  or  part-time  teaching. 

5.  General  estimates  of  faculty,  director  of  observation 

and  practice,  and  others  (teachers  in  schools  where 
observation  and  practice  were  done). 

(1)  Specific  statement  of  special  abilites  and  apti- 
tudes. 

(2)  Specific    statement    of    weakness    and    needs. 

6.  Record  of  the  other  evidence  of  professional  fitness, 

such   as  special   studies   and   activities   related   to 
professional  work. 
3.  Alumni  record. 

(1)  Record  of  first  appointment,  with  outcome. 

(2)  Cumulative  record  of  positions  held — causes  for  changing  and 
other  significant  data. 

(3)  Record  of  estimates  of  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors, 
etc.,  in  each  position  held. 

(4)  Record  of  student's  own  estimates  of  training  received  and  its 
relation  to  his  needs. 

(5)  Postgraduate  training. 

(6)  Special  service  or  contributions  to  the  profession. 

(7)  General  rating  as  a  member  of  profession. 

At  the  present  time  this  program  is  largely  a  paper  program.  Certain 
phases  of  it  have  been  put  into  practice  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  elements  that  are  actually  functioning  to  some  degree  are  the 
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Introductory  Courses  in  Education,  conferences  with  the  Dean  and 
advisers,  intelligence  testing,  supervision  of  observation  and  practice 
work,  placement,  follow-up  work  with  alumni  and  former  students, 
physical  and  health  examinations,  and  attention  to  students  in  need  of 
special  advice  and  assistance.  Some  attention  is  being  given  also  to 
the  selection  of  specially  qualified  students  on  the  basis  of  professional 
aptitudes. 

The  coordination  of  the  work  by  means  of  an  expert  in  guidance  has 
not  been  provided.  The  lack  of  this  coordination  leaves  important 
functions  unperformed,  such  as  the  compiling  of  case  histories,  close 
cooperation  between  the  School  of  Education  and  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  promotion  of  studies  fundamental  to  effective  guidance  both  in 
the  secondary  school  and  in  the  School  of  Education.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service  would  be  of 
great  assistance  also  in  providing  a  scientific  basis  for  the  entire  guidance 
program. 

Questions 

1.  What  comment  can  you  make  on  the  position  that  teachers  in  a  school 
of  education  ought  not  to  need  any  guidance? 

2.  Criticize  the  plan  described. 

3.  What  methods  of  measurement  in  addition  to  those  described  can  j'ou 
propose  in  the  guidance  work  of  a  teacher-training  institution? 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

FACTORS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  MAN'S  CHOICE  OF  A 

CAREER 

By  Paul  S.  Achilles^ 
AND  Edith  Mulhall  Achilles,^ 

During  the  summer  of  1917  one  of  the  writers  had  occasion  to  com- 
municate with  many  of  his  classmates,  then  four  years  out  of  college. 
In  this  connection  he  took  the  liberty  of  asking  them  to  fill  out  a  blank 
containing  a  few  questions  pertaining  to  their  choice  of  career.  Replies 
from  fifty-two  men  and  information  regarding  their  present  occupations 
published  in  a  class  book  earlj-  in  1925  furnish  the  data  for  this  report. 

Age  of  Choice 

If,  as  is  often  maintained,  a  "life-career  motive''  is  valuable  for 
stimulating  serious  study,  more  than  half  of  the  fifty-two  men  in  this 
group  lacked  this  incentive  in  college.  There  are  not  enough  cases  here 
for  fair  comparison  of  the  scholarship  of  the  men  whose  choice  of  career 
was  made  early  in  life,  with  that  of  the  men  whose  choice  was  made 
later,  but  under  proper  control  such  comparison  of  larger  groups  might 
prove  profitable.  The  distribution  of  the  replies  of  these  men  to  the 
question,  "At  what  age  did  you  finally  decide  xipon  your  life  ivorkf"  is 
translated  into  terms  of  relationship  to  their  college  course,  in  the 
following  table. 

Table  I 

In  childhood 5  (10  per  cent) 

Before  entering  college 6  (11  per  cent) 

In  college  (before  senior  year) 11  (21  per  cent) 

In  college  (during  senior  year) 13  (25  per  cent) 

After  graduation  from  college 14  (27  per  cent) 

Undecided  (4  yrs.  after  graduation) 3(6  per  cent) 

(The  median  age  at  graduation  was  22  yrs.,  A.D.  I.) 

Of  the  five  men  whose  careers  were  determined  in  childhood  (i.  e., 
such  replies  as  "Ever  since  I  can  remember,"  "Always,"  etc.),  three 

*  Personnel  Research  Federation,  New  York  City. 
^  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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are  lawyers,  one  a  doctor,  and  one  a  manufacturer  in  a  business  handed 
down  for  several  generations.  The  next  six  choices  in  point  of  age 
(over  ten  years  and  before  entering  college)  are  all  for  professions, 
three  for  law,  two  for  education,  and  one  for  the  ministry.  According 
to  subsequent  records  all  of  these  early  choices  were  permanent. 

Considerations  in  Choice 

Each  man  was  asked  to  rank  six  general  considerations  in  the  order  of 
their  influence  upon  his  choice  of  career.  These  considerations  were 
defined  as  below,  and  according  to  the  combined  rankings  of  this  par- 
ticular group,  they  influence  the  vocational  decisions  of  college  men  in 
the  following  order: 

Average     A.D. 

1.  Interest  (Desire  to  enter  a  certain  field  because  espe- 
cially interested  in  that  line  and  success  seemed  as  pos- 
sible there  as  elsewhere) 1 .  74  .81 

2.  Aptitude  (Special  native  ability  of  which  you  were 
sufficiently   certain   to   warrant    choice;    cf.    musical, 

hterary,  inventive,  dramatic,  etc 3.00  .81 

3.  Training  (Having  taken  a  certain  course  or  special  line 
of  training,  advisedly  or  not,  and  then  feehng  that  it 

should  not  be  wasted) 3 .  78  .83 

4.  Economic  (Need  of  making  money  by  the  most 
immediate  opportunit}';  or,  mere  practical  selection 
from  several  openings  that  you  are  equallj'  well  fitted  to 

accept) 3 .  87         1 .  78 

5.  Social  (Wishes  of  parents,  relatives,  or  friends.  Open- 
ing to  business  or  profession  through  family  ties) 4 .  09         1 .  48 

6.  Altruistic  Motives  (For  example,  special  religious 
influences  such  as  appeal  of  need  for  missionaries,  min- 
isters, social  workers,  etc.,  or  special  desire  for  altruistic 

service  in  any  field) 4 .  42         1.57 

Interest  was  placed  first  by  29  men,  or  56  per  cent,  and  was  never 
ranked  last.  Altruistic  motives  were  placed  last  by  23  men,  or  44  per 
cent,  but  were  ranked  first  by  six  men  whose  choices  were  ministry 
(2),  education  (2),  journalism  (1),  government  (research)  (1).  Of  these 
six  men,  however,  four  gave  interest  as  second  in  influence,  and  two 
gave  it  as  third,  indicating  that  a  high  degree  of  interest  ran  along  with 
their  altruism. 

Predominance  of  the  interest  motive  appears  in  a  similar  study  by 
Fryer,  ^  who  questioned  adult  males  at  a  New  York  employment  exchange 

1  Fryer,  Douglas,  "\Miy  Workers  Choose  Jobs,  Management  and  Adminis- 
tration, June,  1925,  p.  519:2. 
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as  to  why  jobs  were  chosen.  The  following  eight  appeals  seemed  to  be 
important:  Interest,  ambition,  outside  advantages,  duty,  fitness, 
financial  reasons,  family  traditions,  necessity.  Of  these,  interest 
and  ambition  were  the  strongest  motives,  exceeding  by  three  times 
altruism,  fitness,  or  outside  advantages  accompanying  the  occupation. 
The  three  latter,  however,  ranked  significantly  higher  than  any  of  the 
■  remaining  appeals  in  the  list,  and  the  financial  incentive  to  work  seemed 
to  be  of  minor  value. 

From  the  data  here  presented,  a  point  that  seems  significant  for  voca- 
tional counselors  is  that  only  two  men  out  of  this  group  of  fifty-two  were 
sufficiently  certain  of  any  special  native  ability  to  judge  that  it  should  be 
placed  first  in  influence  upon  their  choice  of  career,  and  only  seventeen, 
or  33  per  cent,  ranked  it  second.  This  uncertainty  as  to  definite  apti- 
tude accords  with  the  following  observation  by  J.  C.  W.  Reith  in  his 
valuable  little  book,  "Personality  and  Career":^ 

"Now  for  the  career.  Few  of  us  feel  drawn  all  through  our  youth  to 
one  career.  We  may  think  we  always  knew  what  we  wanted  to  be, 
and  that  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it,  but  it  is  often  a  matter  of  semi- 
unconscious  desire  to  copy  some  one  else  who  has  made  a  flash  before  us; 
maybe  something  which  happened  years  before,  but  which  is  now  for- 
gotten. In  infancy  the  cabdriver  and  the  railway  guard  attracted  us, 
but  we  passed  up  an  ascending  scale  to  the  schoolmaster,  with,  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  his  vast  authority;  the  analytical  chemist  among  his 
many  colored  bottles  and  intriguing  experiments;  the  surgeon  handling 
his  shining  instruments;  the  engineer  among  the  roar  of  steam  or  the 
hum  of  dynamos,  or  in  the  erection  of  a  mighty  bridge;  the  lawyer 
among  his  affairs;  the  accountant  juggling  with  figures;  the  scholar  with 
his  books.  We  are  far  too  apt  to  judge  by  the  appearances  and  inci- 
dentals of  a  profession,  and  to  ignore  what  is  really  involved  in  the 
study  and  the  pursuit  of  that  career.  Perhaps  we  think  we  were  born 
for  this  or  that,  and  excellent  if  we  are,  but  I  believe  that  few  men  are 
born  for  anji^hing  definite,  and  when  they  are  they  seldom  strike  it. 
When  a  man  is  born  for  a  career  and  strikes  it,  we  get  a  genius." 

Jonckheere^  also  found  uncertainty  as  to  ability.  He  asked  38  stu- 
dents who  were  training  for  teaching  to  write  an  essay  on  the  reasons 
why  they  had  chosen  that  profession.  He  ascertained  that  none  had 
chosen  teaching  because  he  would  like  it  or  have  any  special  ability  for 
it.  Good  pay,  pension,  security  of  position,  long  holidays  were  the 
commonest  reasons. 

'  Reith,  J.  C.  W.,  Personality  and  Career,  1925,  Lotidoii,  (Icorgo  Xowiics, 
Ltd. 

2  Archives  de  Psychohgie,  Vol.  VIII,  1908. 
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Satisfactoriness  of  Choice 

As  a  means  of  determining  whether  the  fifty-two  men  here  considered 
were  satisfied  with  the  vocations  they  had  chosen,  the  following  instruc- 
tions and  list  of  occupations^  were  given  on  the  blank  used  in  1917: 

"In  the  list  below  underline  the  occupation  which  you  consider  your 
chosen  life  work.  Then  rank  the  occupations  in  the  order  in  which  you 
would  choose  them  if  you  were  free  to  choose  again  and  had  time, 
money,  etc.,  to  prepare.  Do  this  as  follows:  put  a  '1'  in  front  of  the 
occupation  that  appeals  most  to  you;  a  '2'  in  front  of  the  one  that 
appeals  second,  and  so  on  until  you  have  put  '15'  in  front  of  the  one 
that  appeals  least." 

Although  the  numbers  are  small,  the  fact  that  desire  to  be  in  some 
other  work  is  most  frequently  expressed  by  the  men  in  business  (ten, 
cf .  Finance  2,  Manufacturing  6,  INIercantile  Business  2)  seems  significant. 
It  is  partly  explained  by  the  considerations  that  led  these  ten  men  to 
enter  business.  For  seven  of  them  the  "economic"  motive  (need  of 
making  money  by  the  most  immediate  opportunity)  was  the  primary 
influence  in  their  choice,  and  for  another  it  was  second  in  importance. 
This  suggests  the  difficulty  in  making  work  satisfying  where  it  is  done 
from  financial  necessity  rather  than  interest,  or  other  motives. 

Table  II 

No.  Who 
Would  Choose 

No.  in  Differently 

Occupation                                  Occupation  if  Free 

Art,  Architecture  and  Music  (Art) 1  0 

Education  (Ed.) 10  1 

Engineering  (including  Forestry) 1  0 

Farming  and  Ranching  (Agr.) 1  0 

Finance  (Fin.) 3  2 

Government     (permanent,     civil,    political 

service)  (Govt.) 1  0 

Journalism  and  Letters  (Lit.) 1  0 

Law  and  Judiciary  (Law) 8  1 

Manufacturing  (Mfg.) 9  6 

Medicine  (Med.) 6  1 

Mercantile  Business  (Merc.) 6  2 

Mihtary  (Mil.) 1  0 

Ministry  (Min.) 2  1 

Science  (Sc.) 2  0 

Transportation  (Trans.) ^  _0 

52  14 
1  This  list  was  in  current  use  by  the  University  at  that  time  for  classifying 
alumni  by  occupations.     It  has  since  been  revised. 
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In  1925  we  find  forty-nine  men  of  the  original  group  of  fifty-two 
living.  In  so  far  as  the  general  rubrics  for  occupations  enable  us  to 
determine,  thirty-nine  men  are  in  the  same  occupations  as  in  1917. 
Ten  have  changed.  These  changes  were  as  follows:  Education  to 
advertising,  education  to  mercantile,  education  to  finance,  ministry  to 
education,  mercantile  to  education,  manufacturing  to  education,  manu- 
facturing to  farming  and  ranching,  finance  to  mercantile,  journaUsm 
to  personnel  work,  farming  and  ranching  to  personnel  work.  The 
ten  men  who  made  these  changes  had  all  been  comparatively  late  in 
choosing  their  occupation  of  1917.  Onlj^  one  had  decided  before  senior 
year,  two  decided  during  senior  year,  and  seven  after  gi-aduation.  The 
median  of  the  ages  at  which  they  chose  their  occupations  of  1917  was 
23  years.  Six  of  them  expressed  no  desire  to  change  in  1917.  Of  the 
fourteen  men  who  did  express  a  desire  to  change  in  1917,  only  four  had 
actually  changed  by  1925,  and  only  two  to  the  occupation  for  which 
they  had  expressed  a  wish  in  1917. 

Preferked  Occupations 

Fifty  men  ranked  the  fifteen  occupations  hsted  above  (see  instruc- 
tions) in  order  of  preference.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III, 

Table  III 


Occupation 


Number  of  times  ranked  in 


Highest 

third 

(ranks 

1-5) 


Middle 
third 
(ranks 
6-10) 


Lowest 
third 
(ranks 
10-15) 


Art,  Architecture  and  Music .... 

Education 

Engineering  (including  Forestry) 

Farming  and  Ranching 

Finance 

Government 

Journalism  and  Letters 

Law  and  Judiciary 

Manufacturing 

Medicine 

Mercantile  Business 

Military 

Ministry 

Science 

Transportation , 


12 
30 
17 
14 
18 
17 
24 
19 
25 
18 
22 
5 
6 
11 
12 


10 
10 
19 
22 
21 
24 
10 
18 
18 
6 
15 
13 
14 
22 
27 


28 
10 
14 
14 
11 

9 
16 
13 

7 
26 
13 
32 
30 
17 
11 
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grouped  according  to  the  number  of  times  each  occupation  was  placed 
in  the  highest,  middle,  or  lowest  third  of  the  fifteen  possible  places. 

The  outstanding  features  thus  revealed  are  the  attractiveness  of 
education,  the  unattractiveness  of  the  ministry  and  of  a  military  career, 
and  the  apparent  decisiveness  about  the  appeal  or  dishke  of  a  medical 
career.  With  these  few  exceptions  there  is  a  wide  scattering  over  the 
fifteen  ranks  for  most  of  the  occupations. 

If  the  meager  data  presented  in  this  article  but  serve  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  more  adequate  studies  of  the  factors  which  influence  college 
men  in  choosing  careers,  they  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Questions 

1.  Is  there  any  indication  that  the  college  men  concerned  in  this  study 
had  wrong  interests  as  a  basis  of  their  choices? 

2.  What  considerations  do  you  believe  should  be  most  influential  in  choosing 
a  career? 

3.  Discuss  the  theory  that  a  person  is  "born"  for  one  career.  How  would 
the  practice  of  vocational  guidance  be  modified  in  case  this  theory  were 
true  and  how  would  it  be  modified  in  case  it  were  false? 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

ADJUSTING  THE  COLLEGE  MAN  TO  INDUSTRY 

By  L.  a.  Beatty^ 

Our  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  adjusting  the 
college  man  to  industry  is  to  acquire  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
mental  attitude  with  which  he  emerges  from  college.  His  four  years' 
sojourn  in  college  has  been,  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  an  excursion 
into  a  foreign  clime,  in  which  he  has  acquired  a  foreign  tongue,  foreign 
manners,  foreign  sympathies,  all  of  which  have  tended  to  isolate  him 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  ideals,  the  attitudes,  and  the  purposes  of  indus- 
try. The  first  big  problem  of  adjustment  is,  therefore,  to  help  the 
college  man  to  become  acclimated  to  the  atmosphere  of  industry. 

An  important  difficulty  in  the  situation  is  the  seasonal  nature  of  college 
production.  Practically  the  entire  output  of  our  colleges  is  thrust  on 
the  market  within  a  few  weeks  in  June;  the  market  is  therefore  glutted. 
And  an  industry  which  is  able  to  absorb  a  dozen  or  more  college  men  into 
its  organization  during  the  year  is  practically  compelled  to  take  on  its 
entire  year's  quota  at  once,  and  therefore  finds  it  impossible  to  properly 
place  them  all  immediately  in  the  particular  jobs  best  suited  to  their 
abilities. 

Jobs  do  not  have  a  tendency  to  be  vacant  just  at  the  time  when  the 
one  man  best  suited  for  each  job  is  available.  It  is  therefore 
frequently  necessary — more  often  than  otherwise — to  place  college  men 
on  the  jobs  which  happen  to  be  open.  These  available  jobs  are 
frequently  simple  manual  labor  or  clerical  jobs  which  do  not  tax  the 
abilities  of  college  men  sufficiently  to  hold  their  interest. 

The  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  college  man  to  industry  involves, 
among  other  things,  two  important  factors;  first,  his  interview  with  the 
supervisor  of  emplojmicnt  which  precedes  his  placement  upon  a  job; 
and,  second,  the  follow-up. 

In  the  interview,  the  employment  supervisor  should  undertake  to 
gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  prospective  employee's  knowledge 
of  things  industrial,  his  background,  his  purpose  in  going  to  college,  his 

'  Dinsctor  of  Training,  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 
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chief  college  interests,  his  social  interests,  his  personal  qualities,  such  as 
leadership,  industry,  acquisitiveness,  thrift,  foresight,  and  his  voca- 
tional aptitudes  and  ambitions. 

Furthermore,  the  interview  should  bring  out  just  what  he  expects  from 
industry  and  what  he  expects  to  contribute.  Here  it  may  be  necessary 
to  disillusion  him  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  expects  to  advance, 
and  to  make  clear  that  upon  entering  industry  he  is  very  much  of  a  novi- 
tiate, and  again  in  the  position  of  the  "frosh  pledgee"  who  must  first 
show  his  mettle  and  his  docility  before  he  can  advance  further. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  him  that :  The  men  who  have  attained  to 
the  highest  positions  in  industry  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  began  at  the 
bottom  and  worked  their  way  up,  usually  through  great  tribulations; 
and  that  the  determining  factor  in  the  determination  of  his  final  station 
is  not  so  much  the  place  of  starting,  as  intelligent  and  painstaking  indus- 
try. The  second  important  factor  to  be  emphasized  is  the  follow-up. 
This,  to  be  most  effective,  includes  three  distinct  procedures.  The  first 
of  these  is  an  understanding  between  the  supervisor  of  employment  and 
the  foreman  or  supervisor  of  the  department  to  which  the  college  man  is 
assigned.  There  should  be  frequent  conferences  between  them  to  dis- 
cuss how  the  new  man  is  coming  along,  his  strong  and  weak  points,  and 
his  tendencies  should  be  noted  and  considered,  as  fast  as  they  become 
apparent.  In  addition  to  this  plan,  the  supervisor  of  employment  or 
one  of  his  assistants  should  frequently  just  "happen"  to  "drop  around," 
and  inquire  of  the  new  man  how  he  is  getting  on.  The  man  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  has  not  been  pigeon-holed  and  forgotten. 

A  second  phase  of  the  follow-up  is  the  constant  watch  on  the  part  of 
the  employment  supervisor  of  the  labor  audit,  so  that  when  any  particu- 
lar job  becomes  open,  the  requirements  of  that  job  may  be  checked  with 
the  qualifications  of  the  college  man  in  the  organization,  so  as  not  to 
overlook  an  opportunity  to  place  him  to  his  and  the  company's  advantage. 

The  third  part  of  the  follow-up  is  best  handled  by  the  training  depart- 
ment, always  in  close  cooperation  with  the  emploj^ment  department. 
This  takes  the  form  of  frequent  group  meetings  of  the  college  men. 
The  program  or  schedule  of  these  meetings  takes  the  form  of  a  short 
introductory  training  course  with  two  distinct  and  important  phases. 
One  phase  includes  inspection  trips  through  the  various  departments  to 
give  the  new  men  a  complete  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a 
comprehensive  though  not  necessaril}^  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ducts. A  second  phase  of  this  introductory  course  is  designed  to  bring 
the  college  men  into  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  the  company  in 
informal  conferences.  The  main  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  help 
get  the  answer  to  the  question  for  the  college  man,  "Do  I  want  to  tie  up 
permanently  with  this  industry  and  what  are  my  prospects  in  it?" 
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The  personal  contact  of  these  meetings  is  invaluable  both  to  the  college 
man  and  to  the  industry. 

This  program  of  adjustment  has  been  carried  out  by  The  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  for  a  number  of  j^ears  and  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  decrease  in  dissatisfaction  and  turnover  among  the  college  men 
who  have  come  to  this  organization. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  various  methods  by  which  a  college  personnel  officer  can 
prepare  college  men  for  being  interviewed  by  the  agents  of  industry. 

2.  What  are  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  a  follow-up  program? 

3.  Outline  the  technical  procedure  necessary  to  effective  follow-up. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  COLLEGE  IN  SEPTEMBER?  ^ 

By  Sarah  Hincks^ 

Do  you  know  college  already?  Have  you  visited  cozy  rooms,  bright 
with  chintz  and  teacups,  met  hundreds  of  marvelous  girls,  heard  much 
spicy  talk  of  proms,  clubs,  professors?  Have  you  been  to  a  class  or 
two,  a  play,  a  stunt  party,  or  a  mountain  picnic?  Have  you  dreamed  of 
your  own  part  in  college,  of  addressing  a  class  meeting,  of  being  clapped 
and  cheered?  Of  seeing  your  name  in  print,  of  hearing  it  read  in  chapel, 
of  writing  home  of  the  wonderful  thing  that  has  happened?  Perhaps 
it  is  nearly  time  to  go.  Are  you  feeling  a  little  faint  at  the  thought  of 
arriving  at  the  station?  Are  your  clothes  right?  Will  the  girls  like 
you?  Will  you  find  intimate  friends?  Will  you  meet  attractive  men? 
Why  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  college?  you  are  thinking  in  a  last- 
minute  panic.  "To  broaden  myself — to  make  friends — to  become 
somebody." 

First  impressions  are  bewildering.  There  will  be  memories  afterward 
of  your  room-mate,  of  making  curtains  for  your  room,  appointments, 
tests,  advice,  teachers,  girls,  girls,  girls;  of  standing  in  line,  of  loneliness 
in  chapel  and  in  crowds  and  at  night.  Some  Freshmen  are  exhilarated 
and  excited  by  the  plunge;  some  are  paralyzed,  lose  their  balance  and 
flounder  unhappily;  others  make  their  way  as  calmly  and  skillfully  as  a 
good  swimmer  in  new  waters.  It  all  depends.  If  I  tell  you  of  some  of 
the  girls,  will  you  be  able  to  recognize  others  like  them  among  your 
friends  and  give  them  help  in  time?  Or  will  you,  perhaps,  find  some- 
thing that  may  be  useful  for  yourself  ? 

Marguerite  Detworth  is  always  talking,  always  moving  her  curly  head, 
laughing  her  high  laugh.  You  can  hear  her  many  times  a  day,  in  the 
hall,  in  her  own  room,  or  almost  anywhere  in  the  house.  "Come  to 
the  movies;  be  a  sport;"  or  "Come  on  in  here  and  study,  and  I'll  show 
you  that  letter  from  Tom."  "Let's  go  get  something  to  eat,  kids; 
I'm  starved."  She  rushes  from  class  to  class,  from  appointment  to 
appointment,  back  to  the  house  for  mail;  she  does  a  little  studying;  she 
goes  downtown;  she  talks  endlessly. 

^  Reprinted  from  Good  Housekeeping,  Sept.,  1926. 

2  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1928,  Smith  College. 
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Days  slip  by.  Bills  are  growing  larger  at  the  tea-rooms.  She  goes  to 
as  many  football  games  as  she  is  allowed.  What  planning,  borrowing, 
buying  (that  cute  little  dance  frock  at  the  exhibit;  father  won't  care)! 
She  comes  back  white,  heavy-eyed,  "Simply  dead,  my  dear."  And 
then,  after  midsemester  tests,  come  midsemester  warnings,  and  Mar- 
guerite is  among  the  unfortunate.  "I  don't  know  what's  the  matter," 
she  says.  "I  always  got  along  well  in  high  school.  The  time  just  goes, 
here.  I  never  have  time  for  anything."  She  sits  up  later  and  later  try- 
ing to  catch  up.  She  can't  understand  what  the  class  work  is  about; 
she  is  afraid  to  go  to  class.  Isn't  this  an  uncomfortable  story?  What 
would  you  do  to  help  Marguerite?  Perhaps  it  is  too  late,  so  far  as  stay- 
ing in  college  is  concerned.  She  can  not  seem  to  recuperate  from  a  bad 
cold  and  doesn't  come  back  to  college  after  Christmas. 

What  was  the  matter  with  Marguerite?  Why  did  she  fail?  She  is  a 
bad  manager.  She  has  overdrawn  her  account  at  the  bank  in  health 
as  well  as  in  money.  She  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be 
enough  time  and  attention  for  everything  if  she  just  kept  on  being  bus}^ 
"The  other  girls,  the  upper-classmen,  do  all  these  things,  and  more." 
She  has  not  been  able  to  sleep  or  to  study  sufficiently;  she  has  not  found 
time  for  a  little  quiet  or  a  country  walk,  essential  to  health  and  to  peace 
of  mind. 

How  could  she  have  managed?  She  should  have  made  up  her  mind 
the  very  first  day  that  lessons  came  first,  and  she  should  have  planned 
her  time  as  carefulh^  as  she  had  previously  planned  her  clothes.  She 
should  have  avoided  the  tea-rooms  and  the  idle  talk.  It  is  too  late  in 
November  to  begin  again.  So  many  girls  have  said,  "I  got  behind  in 
the  beginning,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  catch  up." 

Marguerite  couldn't  manage  her  mind  either.  Her  excuse  to  herself 
was  that  she  couldn't  concentrate.  When  she  sat  down  to  study,  her 
thoughts  were  filled  with  details  of  what  was  going  to  happen  tomorrow 
or  next  week;  of  how  terrifjdng  the  teacher  was;  she  was  tired,  hungry, 
sleepy.  She  began  a  hundred  times  to  learn  or  to  try  to  understand, 
but  always  she  came  back  helplessly  to  the  same  point.  There  are 
definite  points  to  keep  in  mind  to  help  you  study.  Your  teachers  will 
tell  you  if  you  ask;  there  are  books  you  can  look  up.  Find  places  to 
work  where  you  will  not  be  disturbed.  Come  to  your  difficulties  with 
a  fresh  mind.  P'oUow  definite  topics  in  your  reading.  Direct  your 
mind;  do  not  let  it  lead  you  aimlessly,  and  you  will  find,  as  many 
others  have  done,  far  greater  interest  in  your  work,  and  a  sense  of 
mastery  that  is  a  delight.  But  poor  Marguerite — she  believed  only 
what  upper-classmen  said.  She  repeated  with  authority  their  state- 
ments as  to  what  everv  one  does  and  wears  and  thinks. 
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Nor  was  Marguerite  in  control  of  her  affections.  Sometimes  they 
were  focussed  on  a  person  not  in  college;  sometimes  it  was  some  one  here. 
Ideas,  books,  other  people,  all  seemed  flat  when  she  wasn't  with  the 
adored  one,  either  in  person  or  in  thought;  when  she  wasn't  reading,  or 
writing  letters,  or  telephoning.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  seems  able 
to  think  of  nothing  but  home,  especially  the  first  weeks.  One  imagines 
the  family  at  breakfast,  or  on  Sunday  evenings;  one  has  such  a  sense  of 
loss  that  one  can  not  study  or  be  interested  at  heart  in  anything  else. 
It  will  do  no  good  to  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  try  hard  to  seek  interest  and 
entertainment  in  what  is  around  you;  be  nice  to  some  one  more  miser- 
able than  yourself;  show  in  achievement  that  you  are  worthy  of  your 
family's  confidence;  find  in  yourself  resources  that  you  did  not  know  you 
had.  Keep  your  thoughts  resolutely  to  the  front.  Do  not  telephone 
home,  nor  exist  solely  for  mail  time.  Your  family  must  help  you.  If 
you  think  that  you  are  going  to  be  homesick,  have  them  agree  before- 
hand not  to  write  too  often  at  the  start. 

Is  there  any  way  one  can  tell  whether  one  is  a  good  manager?  Every 
one  will  be  busy;  every  one  says  she  can  not  possibly  find  time  for  all 
she  has  to  do.  But  if  you  find  that  you  are  sitting  up  late  three  nights  a 
week,  stop,  cast  up  your  accounts,  go  over  your  plan  of  time,  weigh 
again  the  non-essentials,  replenish  your  stock  of  sleep,  and  ask  the 
help  of  some  older  person.  The  older  people  of  the  college  world  are 
your  friends.  They  want  you  to  succeed;  they  want  to  be  helpful,  but 
the}'-  realize  that  you  are  responsible  for  yourself.  If  you  need  their 
help,  you  must  ask  for  it.  Nor  can  they  help  you  if  you  will  not  help 
yourself. 

Are  you  a  good  manager  of  detail?  Has  there  been  a  tear  in  your 
coat  for  weeks?  Do  you  lose  your  glasses  just  before  examinations? 
Do  j'^ou  look  up  trains  beforehand,  and  are  you  apt  to  miss  them?  Do 
you  forget  to  go  to  appointments?  Do  you  get  your  papers  in  on  time? 
Notice  the  girls  who  are  good  managers,  who  accomplish  what  they 
must  without  fuss  or  frenzy.  Observe  yourself,  plan  cleverly,  and  act. 
More  than  you  realize,  perhaps,  you  have  had  help  in  self-management 
in  school  and  at  home.  Study  hours  have  been  allotted ;  absences  were 
not  allowed.  Your  balance  in  health,  your  expenditures  in  leisure, 
were  as  closely  under  the  supervision  of  experts  as  the  size  and  disburse- 
ment of  your  allowance.  The  cause  of  failure  in  the  Freshman  j'ear  is 
often  bad  management  of  what  the  girls  call  glorious  freedom. 

Anne  Jennison  is  a  Sophomore  who  is  nice  to  you  from  the  beginning 
and  keeps  you  laughing  at  table.  Blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  approach- 
able Anne — her  face  sparkles  all  over.  Such  pretty  clothes  she  has,  and 
popular — she  never  seems  to  study;  she  says  she  hates  her  subjects. 
Oh  dear,  she  makes  you  feel  so  restless.     She  had  to  work  awfully  hard 
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to  get  into  college,  she  told  you  once;  her  family  was  bound  she'd  come. 
So  once  in,  she  decided  she'd  have  a  good  time.  She  crams  for  writtens, 
but  day  after  day,  what's  the  use?  And  her  sister  Evelyn  at  home  hav- 
ing such  a  hectic  time ! 

She  does  things,  too,  you  wish  she  wouldn't.  She  takes  out  books 
from  the  Librarj'-  without  signing  up.  What's  the  difference,  she  says, 
if  I'm  using  them?  She  motors  when  she  isn't  supposed  to.  Every 
one  does  it,  she  says.  It's  all  right,  if  you  are  careful  and  get  away 
with  it.  She  is  noisy  in  quiet  hours;  she  doesn't  seem  to  have  any 
responsibility  or  consideration;  it  makes  you  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
Later  on,  impulsive  Anne  may  have  to  leave,  or  she  may  decide  she  can 
not  be  bothered  any  more  with  cramming  and  examinations  and  red 
tape;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  she  will  do  just  enough  work  to  keep  at 
the  edge  of  graduation  grade.  Some  people  will  feel,  "What  a  pity 
she  doesn't  do  herself  justice,  and  make  something  fine  of  herself!"  and 
sometimes  Anne  herself  regrets,  'way  inside,  that  she  is  superficial, 
selfish,  careless  of  the  obligations  of  college  life.  Is  Anne  going  to  be 
your  model?    Are  you  going  to  slip  into  her  ways? 

Elsie  Harmon  has  a  delicate  skin;  she  is  especially  pretty  when  her 
fine,  straight  hair  is  waved.  At  school  she  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Monthly.  Her  teachers  were  all  fond  of  h,er;  she  always  recited.  She 
was  rather  shy  with  the  boys,  but  she  read  heaps  of  books.  Every  one 
expected  that  she  was  going  to  do  something  big  at  college.  But  nothing 
happened.  She  did  her  work  and  kept  her  head  for  a  time,  but  as  the 
months  went  bj'  she  lost  heart.  The  trouble  was  that  she  didn't  stand 
out  at  all  here.  She  had  to  work  terribly  hard  to  get  above  a  D,  lots 
harder  than  the  other  girls.  The  teachers  didn't  know  her  at  all,  and 
when  she  did  volunteer  in  class,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  what  she 
thought.  She  didn't  believe  she  had  the  ability  that  she  thought  she 
had  when  she  came.  She  wasn't  awfully  interested  in  these  subjects 
anyway.  She  let  her  work  begin  to  slip ;  she  got  just  as  good  marks  when 
she  didn't  work  so  hard.  The  girls  didn't  like  her  very  well  either,  she 
was  sure,  and  more  and  more  she  became  desperately  unhappy. 

Are  you  sorry  for  Elsie  or  are  you  annoyed  with  her?  Elsie  was  not 
a  good  loser.  She  could  have  asked  for  help.  She  could  have  observed 
the  work  of  other  girls.  She  could  have  kept  on  with  her  studies  until 
she  became  interested  in  them  for  their  own  sake,  and  then,  not  fretting 
as  to  whether  she  was  doing  as  well  as  the  others,  she  would  have  shown 
her  knowledge.  Would  the  girls  be  interested  in  her  if  she  had  no 
thought  but  what  they  were  thinking  of  her?  Had  she  an  interest  in 
their  good  times?  Could  she'contribute  anj^thing?  Was  she  observ- 
ing of  the  books,  papers,  magazines  around  her?  Had  she  any  interest 
in  life  that  she  followed  and  tried  to  develop?    Elsie,  I  said,  was  not  a 
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good  loser.  She  felt  she  was  not  appreciated;  she  lost  faith  in  herself; 
she  gave  up.  She  wanted  so  much  to  make  a  good  effect,  and  was  so 
afraid  she  wouldn't,  that  she  didn't  dare  give  herself  away  by  asking 
questions.  She  put  a  barrier  of  glass  between  herself  and  us;  we  could 
see  her,  but  she  couldn't  speak  to  us.  She  should  have  used  her  mind 
to  understand  herself  and  the  people  around  her,  and  her  time,  not  in 
brooding  on  her  lack  of  success,  but  in  planning  new  efforts  and  in  carry- 
ing them  out. 

Even  suppose  she  had  found  herself  in  a  house  where  the  girls  were  all 
"prom-trotters,"  who  talked  entirely  of  men  who  were  just  too  cute  or 
perfect  fiat  tires.  What  then?  She  should  have  realized  that  their 
feelings  were  not  unlike  her  own,  however  different  their  manners  and 
ambitions.  And  she  should  have  kept  her  eyes  open  constantly  for 
girls  she  would  enjoy  as  friends.  In  classes,  in  sports,  in  casual  ways 
she  should  have  had  initiative  and  sensitiveness  in  following  up  acquaint- 
ances. The  variety  and  stir  of  the  life  that  carries  one  along  with  it 
would  have  helped  in  this  hard  time.  But  mostly  her  sporting  and 
valiant  patience  should  have  seen  her  through. 

Are  you  a  good  loser?  Can  you  learn  by  experience?  Can  you  suffer 
the  fortunes  of  war  and  still  believe  that  college,  that  life,  has  much  for 
you?  If  you  look,  you  will  find  many  girls  working  against  handicaps 
of  every  sort,  with  courage  undreamed  of. 

Rattle-pated,  well-meaning  Marguerite;  pretty,  pleasure-loving  Anne; 
shy,  disappointed  Elsie — have  I  given  the  impression  that  they  repre- 
sent aU  college  girls?  I  do  not  mean  to.  They  are  the  exceptions. 
There  are  hundreds  of  girls  who  are  not  only  lovable,  but  interesting  and 
capable,  with  power  to  feel  and  think  indi^ddually,  each  one  exploring 
new  fields,  testing  herself,  working  her  way  into  her  place  in  the  life  of 
today,  each  one  eager  to  know  you,  to  see  what  you  have  to  give,  and 
what  you  make  of  it  all.  I  chose  the  three  because  they  stand  for  much 
in  every  single  one  of  us  that  is  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  full 
achievement. 

Do  5'^ou  know  yourself?  What  are  3'^our  powers  and  dangers?  What 
is  your  wUl?  Can  j^ou  put  aside  the  glamour  of  the  stories  of  college 
life,  of  what  you  have  heard,  and  think  of  college  as  part  of  the  real 
world,  with  real  difficulties  and  opportunities?  Are  you  willing  to 
search  for  your  special  abilities  and  make  good  your  inadequacy;  to 
hold  to  the  highest  standards  that  you  know  of  conduct,  effort,  thought ; 
to  be  seff -reliant,  yet  seek  ad\'ice;  to  be  independent,  yet  mindful  of 
the  needs  of  the  community;  to  be  patient,  j^et  enterprising;  to  love  the 
pleasures  of  the  crowd  not  more  than  the  quieter  pleasures  of  the  mind; 
and  above  all,  to  regard  the  field  of  knowledge  not  as  the  ticket  office 
where  one  must  pay,  but  as  the  field  of  adventure?    To  do  all  these 
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things  is  to  fulfill  the  often  said  purpose  in  coming  to  college,  "To 
broaden  myself,  and  to  have  a  good  time,"  but  it  is  also  to  approach  the 
ideal  that  is  not  so  often  stated,  "To  find  myself." 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  budgeting  time  on  the  part  of  college  stu- 
dents? 

2.  What  guidance  either  in  secondary  school  or  in  college  might  make 
objectives  in  going  to  college  more  definite? 

3.  List  the  main  considerations  and  objectives  whicli  should  lead  people 
to  choose  to  go  to  college. 


PART  V 
SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  AND  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 

By  Grace  Abbott^ 

In  a  narrow  technical  sense  a  discussion  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance in  relation  to  vocational  guidance  or  placement  might  be  limited  to 
a  discussion  of  the  value  from  an  industrial  or  commercial  standpoint 
only  by  compulsory  school  attendance.  I  know  that  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  has  never  taken  a  narrow  A-iew  of  its 
field  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  welfare  of  the  child  has  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  all  its  planning.  If,  however,  we  thought  only  of 
the  future  vocational  life  of  the  chUd  and  disregarded  for  the  moment  his 
future  functions  as  citizen  and  parent  would  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  to  modifj^  greatly  our  compulsory  education  program  ? 

THE  HISTORY  OF  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 

In  the  last  50  years  the  movement  for  free  schools  and  for  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  at  school  has  spread  over  the  country.  This  did 
not  happen  without  great  opposition.  Nothing  worth  while  does.  In 
the  early  seventies  the  question  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
for  that  matter,  of  free  public  schools,  was  a  subject  of  heated  con- 
troversy in  the  New  England  States.  At  that  time  the  arguments 
against  a  compulsory  attendance  law  were  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
It  created  a  new  crime,  (2)  it  interfered  vnth.  the  liberty  of  parents,  (3)  it 
arrogated  new  power  to  the  Government,  and  (4)  it  was  unAmerican 
and  unadapted  to  our  free  institutions. - 

More  recently  (in  1890)  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of 
Texas,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Education  Association  said, 

The  trend  of  the  past  two  decades  in  this  country  has  been  indeed  toward 
the  Old  World  idea,  and  we  have  sought  to  extend  the  domain  of  law  into  new 
fields,  which  had  before  belonged  to  that  of  freedom.     This  movement,  I  am 

^  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

^  See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1888-89,  Vol.  1,  p.  493, 
quoting  speech  made  in  1872.     Washington,  1891, 
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persuaded,  is  temporan-  and  superficial,  the  result  of  a  cross-current  in  the 
deeper  stream  of  our  national  life.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of 
a  drift  toward  the  breakers  of  socialism,  sufficient  to  arouse  concern  in  the 
mind  of  the  patriot  and  the  friend  of  libertj'  and  humanity.  To  this  drift 
is  to  be  ascribed  in  large  measure,  I  believe,  the  imperious  demand  which 
comes  from  many  quarters  that  education  shall  be  made  compulsory,  and 
that  the  compulsion  be  made  effective.  I  hold  that  compulsory  education 
is  contrary  to  the  dominant  idea  which  has  per\^aded  the  development  of 
American  institutions,  and  further,  that  it  is  perilous  to  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  essential  of  the  institutions  on  which  civilization  rests — the  family.^ 

If  the  slogans  of  today  were  carried  back  to  the  seventies  the  working 
men  who  were  urging  compulsory  school  attendance  and  free  public 
schools  in  the  seventies  would  have  been  denounced  as  Bolshe^-ists 
b}''  that  small  group  of  people  who  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  raise 
the  cry  of  dangerous  radicalism  w^hen  any  measure  of  social  progress 
is  considered.  Every  state  now  has  some  kind  of  a  compulsory  school 
law,  and  many  of  them  have  had  fairly  well  enforced  laws  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  TMiat  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  legislation? 
The  first  is  an  almost  unbelievable  increase  in  school  attendance, — in 
elementary  schools,  and  even  more  impressive  in  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  technical  schools. 

For  personal  reasons  I  should  like  to  compare  the  present  with  the 
period  which  the  cartoonist  describes  as  the  "gay  nineties."  In  1890 
only  26  States  and  Territories  had  compulsory  education  laws  of  any 
kind,  and  in  most  of  these  the  pro\asions  for  enforcement  were  either 
very  weak  or  entirely  missing.  ^  That  children  between  S  and  14  should 
attend  school  for  at  least  12  weeks  during  the  school  year  was  the  most 
usual  requirement  of  these  laws.^ 

Compulsory  schools  suffered  from  the  absence  of  the  re-enforcement 
which  a  good  child  labor  law  gives.  In  1895  nine  States*  had  no  child 
labor  laws  at  all,  and  in  12  other  States^  such  laws  as  there  were  related 

^  Compulsory  Laws  and  Their  Enforcement,  by  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  State 
Superintendent,  Texas.     P.  1,  Syracuse,  1890. 

2  See  reports  from  State  officials,  etc.,  pages  470-526,  of  Report  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  1889-1890,  for  evidence  as  to  how  little  enforce- 
ment there  was  in  most  States  up  to  1890. 

'  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  required  20  weeks; 
Maine,  Nevada,  and  Illinois  16  weeks;  New  York  14  weeks.  In  the  case 
of  these  as  well  as  those  requiring  only  12  weeks  there  were  some  exemptions. 

*  Arizona,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

'  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
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only  to  minimum  age  in  mines  or  contained  only  the  very  common  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  acrobatic  and  other 
exhibitions.  There  were  only  nine  States^  which  prohibited  children 
under  14  from  work  in  factories.  No  State  required  completion  of  a 
specified  grade  in  school  before  employment.  The  laws  of  some  States 
still  suggest  the  last  instead  of  the  present  century  in  the  period  for  which 
school  attendance  is  required  and  in  the  enforcement  provisions  of  their 
laws,  and  some  school  superintendents  may  be  found  who  attempt  to 
justify  their  failure  to  enforce  compulsory  laws.  But  such  laws  and 
such  superintendents  are  becoming  rarer  each  year. 

INCREASING  NUMBERS 

What  have  been  the  gains  in  school  attendance  during  this  period  of 
legislative  gains?  In  1895  there  were  539,000  attending  secondary 
schools  of  any  kind  and  350,000  children  attending  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  country.  The  latest  available  figures  (1924)  show  more  than 
3,700,000  in  secondary  schools  of  all  kinds  and  more  than  3,300,000 
in  the  pubhc  high  schools.  In  the  same  period  of  time  attendance  in  the 
pubhc  elementary  schools  had  increased  from  13,800,000  to  20,800,000 
and  in  the  private  elementary  schools  from  1,211,220  to  1,473,145. 

The  effect  of  greatly  increased  attendance  at  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  being  registered  in  attendance  at  coUege  and  technical  schools. 
To  go  back  the  same  period  of  time,  there  were  in  1895  144,706  students 
in  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools,  and  in  1924  the  number 
had  increased  to  664,266.  During  a  time  when  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  60  per  cent  attendance  at  the  elementary  pubUc 
schools  increased  50.4  per  cent,  at  the  public  high  schools  868.3  per  cent, 
and  at  the  colleges  and  technical  schools  359  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  high  schools  is  by 
no  means  all  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  laws  but 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  compulsory  attendance  has  contributed 
to  it.  It  has  kept  in  school  some  children  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  work.     But  there  are  results  of  great  importance. 

The  compulsory  program  has  brought  about  a  new  ideal  about  the 
preparation  of  children.  The  very  fact  of  universal  instead  of  highly 
selected  attendance  has  required  great  changes  in  curriculum  and  while 
this  mass  education  of  training  overwhelmed  our  educational  resources 
it  has  resulted  in  individualizing  the  instruction  in  a  way  unknown 
under  the  old  system.     The  very  numbers  have  forced  adaptation  of  the 

1  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Louisiana  (girls  only),  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey  (girls  only),  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  (applied  to  7 
months  per  year). 
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schools  to  the  great  differences  in  the  children  both  in  intellectual  equip- 
ment and  in  the  objectives  for  which  preparation  is  sought.  Education 
is  not  for  the  learned  profession  only,  but  for  business,  for  industry,  for 
life.  Fifty  years  ago  this  was  true  also  and  the  schools  contained  sub- 
normal, normal,  and  supernormal  children  just  as  they  do  today.  But 
the  enforced  attendance  of  those  the  schools  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  under 
the  old  system  has  emphasized  and  made  the  need  for  a  flexible  curricu- 
lum more  dramatic. 

The  compulsory  school  laws  have,  therefore,  contributed  to  revolution- 
ary changes  in  our  elementary  and  high  school  education.  They  have 
led  to  vocational  and  prevocational  classes,  to  special  training  for  the 
feebleminded  or  subnormal,  to  scientific  consideration  of  behavior  and 
conduct  problems.  Neither  law  nor  public  opinion  makes  possible  a 
selection  on  the  basis  of  goodness  or  wealth  of  those  who  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  kind  of  training  by  which  they  can  profit. 
If  we  have  discovered  what  the  subnormal  can  not  learn  we  have  also 
learned  they  do  profit  greatly  by  special  types  of  training  and  are  organ- 
izing to  give  them  the  kind  of  training  that  they  can  use  and  enjoy. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  much  of  this  increased  attendance  at 
schools  is  not  in  the  real  interest  of  the  children  and  3''oung  people,  nor  of 
the  community;  that  we  are  educating  or  tr5dng  to  educate  many  far 
beyond  the  point  of  usefulness.  They  have  submitted  no  body  of 
evidence  that  supports  that  viewpoint.  There  is,  of  course,  evidence  of 
indi-vddual  failures;  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  revolutionary 
changes  in  education  have  been  unevenly  and  inadequately  made,  that 
our  performance  still  lags  far  behind  our  ideals.  This  is  to  be  expected 
in  so  vast  a  system. 

Those  who  oppose  the  democratic  extension  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity today  are  inheritors  of  that  fear  of  the  education  of  working  people 
which  has  appeared  in  every  age.  The  recently  published  edition  of  the 
letters  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  tells  the  story  of  experimental  schools  she 
established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  at  which  the  poor 
were  taught  to  read;  and  later  in  the  pay  schools  for  the  farmers'  sons 
writing  and  arithmetic  were  added  to  reading  which  was  all  she  thought 
"necessary  for  laborers'  children."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  she 
says,  "When  I  set  up  our  schools,  I  was  considered  by  the  farmers,  and 
even  by  their  betters,  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  my  country.  'We  shan't 
have  a  boy  to  plough  or  a  wench  to  dress  a  shoulder  of  mutton'  was  the 
general  cry."  Some  35  years  later  (1823)  she  was  herself  alarmed  at 
"How  the  tide  is  turned.  Our  poor  are  now  to  be  made  scholars  and 
philosophers."  With  no  general  system  of  free  schools  for  the  children 
of  England  who  are  over  14  years  even  today,  Hannah  More  was  cer- 
tainly exaggerating  the  educational  tendencies  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

There  is  no  question  that  ver}'  great  changes  have  come  in  our  social 
and  industrial  life  along  -^dth  these  changes  in  our  ideal  of  education  for 
all  the  people.  A  generation  ago  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
was  still  influenced  bj^  pioneer  conditions  of  living  and  pioneer  habits  of 
thought.  All  the  great  middle  West  and  far  West  were  in  this  area. 
Dean  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has  pointed  out  that  the  pioneer 
had  great  belief  in  the  ability  of  any  man  or  any  woman  to  undertake 
any  task  and  great  faith  in  the  results  of  education  for  everyone.  They 
did  not  value  classical  education  more  highly  than  scientific  education 
or  than  training  for  engineering  or  for  agriculture.  Their  free  universi- 
ties were  all  founded  in  the  tradition  of  the  democracy  of  education  as 
well  as  respect  for  work  of  all  kinds.  These  pioneers  may  have  made 
many  mistakes  in  the  building  of  their  schools  and  colleges,  but  they 
built  with  a  vision  and  on  a  scale  that  no  people  have  ever  planned  or 
built  upon  before  or  since. 

The  pioneer's  point  of  \dew  may  have  often  made  us  ridiculous  in  our 
self-confidence  and  in  our  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of  special 
preparation  for  special  tasks,  but  it  has  been  largelj^  responsible  for  the 
courage  and  energy  of  American  attack  and  for  our  belief  in  education, 
both  characteristically  American. 

EFFECT  OF  WIDESPREAD  EDUCATION  ON  INDUSTRY 

A  report  made  last  autumn  by  the  mission  sent  to  America  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  to  investigate  the  industrial  situation  in 
America  is  of  special  interest  in  this  connection.  These  British  business 
men  were,  in  fact,  sent  to  find  out  why  American  industrial  efficiency 
was  increasing  while  British  industry  was  remaining  stationary,  not  to 
say  declining.     They  gave  several  reasons,  the  first  of  which  I  quote: 

I.  The  spread  of  education,  both  general  and  technical.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  general  level  of  technical  education  today  in  the  United 
States  is  extremely  high,  and  ample  facihties  are  available  for  anyone  wish- 
ing to  increase  his  efficiency  by  technical  study.  As  showing  the  great 
increase  in  the  spread  of  higher  education  it  is  significant  to  note  that  there 
are  now  500,000  Universitj^  students,  as  compared  with  200,000  students 
ten  years  ago. 

The  British  business  men  found  that  in  spite  of  the  jokes  of  the  last 
20  years  about  the  college  boy  in  business  and  manufacturing  the  ten- 
dency during  the  last  10  years  has  been  to  place  college  trained  or 
technically  trained  men  in  key  positions  in  business  and  industry.  This 
means  that  scientific  organization  and  determination  of  policy  will 
succeed  the  rule  of  thumb  or  the  accidental  discovery  in  manufacturing 
of  methods  which  had  long  been  understood  and  evaluated  by  laboratory 
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tests.  The  utilization  of  science  in  industry  and  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion is  still  in  its  infancy.  We  need,  therefore,  not  only  to  look  back 
at  the  industrial  revolutions  of  the  past  but  ahead  at  those  that  are  still 
to  come.  So  far  as  the  personnel  is  concerned,  it  seems  fairly  safe  to 
assume  that  the  peak  of  elementary,  high  school,  or  college  and  profes- 
sional school  attendance  has  not  3^et  been  reached.  With  compulsory 
education  and  the  extension  of  the  period  of  preparation  in  school,  the 
possibilities  of  real  preparation  while  on  the  job  have  been  greatly 
reduced.     Probably  each  has  been  both  cause  and  effect. 

Just  as  the  lawyer  now  begins  his  study  of  clinical  law  and  the  doctor 
his  study  of  clinical  medicine  after  a  greatly  increased  period  of  prepara- 
tion in  both  college  and  medical  school,  so  in  business  both  the  com- 
missioned and  the  non-commissioned  officers  should  have  a  basic 
technical  preparation  before  their  training  in  the  work  itself  begins. 

The  kind  of  handicap  the  child  who  leaves  school  before  reaching 
the  eighth  grade  will  suffer  in  the  business  and  industrial  world  in  the 
future  is  very  different  today  from  what  it  was  20  years  ago  and  will  be 
greater  10  j'ears  from  now  than  it  is  todaj'.  These  differences  are  not 
all  due  to  better  compulsorj^  and  child  labor  laws  in  the  several  States. 
In  a  very  few  States  in  which  there  has  been  no  complicating  racial  or 
immigrant  groups  or  native  white  American  isolated  from  the  general 
current  of  American  life,  public  opinion  has  accomplished  this  end  with 
less  stringent  laws  than  have  been  found  necessary  in  other  States. 
The  compulsory  schools  have  quite  clearly  been  the  only  explanation  of 
the  differences  in  school  attendance  in  certain  cities. 

In  1920  the  census  showed  85  per  cent  or  more  of  all  children  14  and  15 
years  of  age  were  in  school  in  19  States:  [California  (89.1),  Colorado 
(86.2),  Idaho,  (91.6),  Iowa  (85.8),  Kansas  (87.9),  Michigan  (86.6), 
Minnesota  (86.2),  Montana  (89.1),  Nebraska  (86.0),  Nevada  (88.8), 
New  Hampshire  (86.6),  North  Dakota  (87.3),  Ohio  (87.8),  Oregon 
(90.6),  South  Dakota  (86.7),  Utah  (93.7),  Vermont  (86.2),  Washington 
(88.6),  and  Wj^oming  (86.2)].  There  were  only  three  States,  [Georgia 
(67.7),  Louisiana  (65.6),  and  Rhode  Island  (59.0)]  with  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  these  ages  in  school. 

A  recent  study  of  the  mill  schools  of  North  Carolina^  showed  that  with 
a  State  law  requiring  attendance  up  to  14  years  of  age^  and  no  educational 
requirements  for  going  to  work,  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  13 
year  old  school  children  are  not  even  enrolled  in  school,  this  proportion 

^A  study  of  the  Mill  Schools  of  North  Carolina:  John  Harrison  Cook. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education  (pp.  .39 
and  40).     No.  178.     New  York,  1925. 

"^  The  only  other  States  with  so  low  a  standard  are  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia  (p.  42). 
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being  higher  for  these  mill  schools  than  in  the  rural  districts  of  North 
Carolina. 

There  are  striking  differences  among  cities.  For  example,  89.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  14  and  15  year  old  boys  and  girls  are  in  schools  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  a  steel  town  with  a  high  percentage  of  eastern  Europeans, 
but  situated  in  a  State  in  which  both  the  attendance  and  the  child  labor 
laws  fix  a  high  standard.  In  Seattle,  Washington,  the  per  cent  of  these 
14  and  15  year  old  children  in  school  was  87.7  while  80.5  per  cent 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or  72.6  per  cent  in  Chicago,  or  70.8  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  or  68.8  in  Baltimore,  or  63.00  per  cent  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
or  45.4  per  cent  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  of  the  children  of  that  age  are  in 
school  with  substantially  the  same  attendance  laws. 

Lack  of  compulsory  attendance  up  to  16  years  of  age  plus  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  for  very  young  children,  plus  an  absence  of  that 
enthusiasm  for  education  which  is  found  in  the  far  West,  has  explained 
most  of  the  differences.  As  the  figures  just  quoted  show,  communities 
which  once  led  in  compulsory  school  requirements  are  now  far  behind 
the  best  standards  although  still  ahead  of  the  Southern  States. 

EFFECT  ON  A  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  lengthening  of  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion on  a  vocational  guidance  program?  In  his  discussion  of  "What 
Education  is  Needed  for  Modern  Industry"  (Chapter  V  in  American 
Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education)  Professor  Douglas  says  that 
if  we  consider  only  large-scale  production  which  has  so  enormously 
developed  in  recent  years,  there  is  a  "sharp  differentiation  in  the  skill 
required  of  the  working  force."  The  repair  men  must  have  more  train- 
ing and  more  "all-round  skill  than  the  old  craftsman  ever  dreamed  of." 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  planning  and  routing  must  be  more  expert 
than  in  the  small-scale  industry.  While  vast  numbers  of  workers  are 
now  on  unskilled  jobs  or  jobs  requiring  little  skill  because  of  the  increas- 
ing use  of  machinery,  an  unskilled  worker  today  must  have  more  knowl- 
edge of  accident  and  health  hazards  than  under  the  old  conditions. 
And  with  this  high  degree  of  specialization  the  workers  need  more  general 
education  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  than  under  the  other  system. 

Some  of  our  greatest  business  managers  have  come  up  from  the  lowest 
ranks,  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  training  school  industry  which 
under  the  old  conditions  offered  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  who  came. 

In  the  old  days  of  "binding  out"  children,  the  apprenticeship  was 
compulsory  and  "masters"  were  compelled  by  law  to  undertake  the 
training  of  their  own  "servants."  Industry  was  organized  for  training 
and  it  was  training  given  while  at  work.  Just  as  the  doctor  learned  his 
profession  by  making  the  hospital  rounds  and  the  lawyer  learned  by 
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"reading  law"  in  a  law  office,  so  the  craftsman  learned  by  apprentice- 
ship. Today  industries  have  themselves  organized  training  classes 
similar  to  those  now  given  or  which  can  be  in  technical  high  schools, 
engineering  or  trade  schools.  "Corporation  schools"  in  which  large 
industrial  establishments  are  offering  opportunities  for  trade  training  are 
"schools"  reflecting  ia  the  method  of  training  adopted  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  training 
schools  maintained  by  the  pubHc  school  system  will  increase  and  the 
numbers  in  attendance  will  grow. 

To  secure  that  equahty  of  industrial  opportunity  which  existed  under 
the  old  system  in  these  days  when  training  has  so  largely  been  trans- 
ferred from  office  and  shops  to  schools,  we  must  have  a  sj'stem  of  educa- 
tion that  enables  everyone  to  compete  and  does  not  limit  the  choice  for 
the  better  positions  to  a  small  economic  group. 

Schools,  compulsory  attendance  so  that  the  interests  of  the  child  are 
not  sacrificed  to  the  parent's  ignorance  of  a  changing  world  or  the  desire 
for  commercial  exploitation  by  either  emplo3'er  or  parent,  and  vocational 
guidance, — much  more  generally  and  scientifically  available  for  all 
children, — are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  the  new  industrial  revolution 
is  creating.  From  the  standpoint  of  vocational  guidance  compulsorj^ 
education  supplies  the  necessary  foundation  of  citizenship  training,  and 
affords  valuable  opportunities  for  "tryouts"  of  interests  and  aptitudes, 
for  giving  information  about  jobs,  and  for  obtaining  information  which 
indicates  the  kind  of  further  training  that  should  be  made  available  for 
the  individual  child. 

In  the  report  on  Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement,  which 
the  Children's  Bureau  made  jointlj^  with  the  Junior  Division  of  the 
Emploj'ment  Ser\-ice  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  IMiss  Matthews  has 
discussed  this  subject.     To  quote  from  that  report: 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  process  of  informing  and  advising  and  in  itself 
should  in  no  way  involve  compulsion.  Nevertheless  the  effectiveness  of  the 
process  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  existence  of  legal  restrictions  upon 
the  employment  of  minors.  Without  such  restrictions  it  is  impossible  under 
present  conditions  to  keep  a  large  number  of  immature  boys  and  girls  in 
school  long  enough  to  get  even  a  common-school  education  and  impossible 
to  keep  them  out  of  unsuitable  kinds  of  work  or  to  maintain  any  supervision 
over  their  early  working  j-ears.  If  the  vocational-guidance  program  is  to 
function  at  all  not  only  must  the  school  have  control  of  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age,  but  the  school  or  some  closely  alUed  agency  must  be  able  to 
supervise  also  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

Moreover,  if  children  are  not  required  to  remain  in  school  long  enough  for 
try-out  experiences,  they  have  less  chance  than  is  contemplated  in  an 
adequate  guidance  program  to  discover  whether  there  are  kinds  of  work  in 
which  they  are  especially  interested  or  for  which  they  have  special  ability. 
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The  law,  therefore,  should  insure  for  all  children  a  sufficient  number  of  j-ears 
in  school  to  permit  them  to  try  out  their  abiUties  in  different  lines  of  practical 
work,  so  that  if  their  tastes  and  aptitudes  are  indicated  they  can  be  given  the 
right  khid  of  subsequent  training  or  directed  into  the  sort  of  employment 
for  which  practical  tests  have  indicated  their  fitness. 

Questions 

1.  How  have  the  compulsory  school  laws  contributed  to  changes  in  school 
curriculums?     Were  these  changes  desirable? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  problems  involved  in  compulsory  edu- 
cation?    Can  these  be  obviated  and,  if  so,  how? 

3.  Outline  the  effects  on  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  widespread 
education  and  indicate  how  these  effects  are  likely  to  show  themselves 
in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XL 
PERSONALITY  AND  VOCATION ^ 

By  W.  V.  Bingham- 
I.  THE  CONCEPT  OF  INTROVERSION 

Introversion  means  the  tendency  of  interest  to  shift  from  the  object 
to  the  subject.  Chiefly  in  evidence  in  social  situations,  it  is  marked  by 
heightened  self-consciousness.  A  behaviouristic  definition  of  introversion 
stresses  exaggerated  tendencies  to  delay  response,  to  inhibit  overt 
emotional  expression,  to  withdraw  from  social  contacts.  In  these 
respects,  one  thinks  of  personalities  like  Hamlet,  Poe,  Royce,  Steinmetz, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  as  similar.  They  all  tend  to  substitute  feeling  or 
meditation  for  prompt  action. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  evaluate  proposals  for  distinguishing  different 
types  of  introverts  such  as  the  reflective  and  the  affective,  nor  to  discuss 
those  ingenious  physiological  theories  which  find  a  vehicle  for  introverted 
emotional  energy  in  the  autonomic  system,  and  assume  that  the  overt, 
immediate  emotional  expression  of  the  extrovert  is  adequately  taken 
care  of  through  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  the  skeletal  musculature. 
Neither  shall  we  debate  as  to  whether  people  can  in  general  be  classified 
as  belonging  to  two  contrasted  types.  We  shall  on  the  contrary  assume 
that  the  distribution  is  unimodal — that  the  most  frequent  personality  is 
well  balanced  or  ambivert,  and  that  introversion  and  extroversion 
represent  tendencies,  more  or  less  extreme,  to  deviate  from  this  mean. 
Such  tendencies  are  determined  onh^  in  part  by  inborn  reactive  equip- 
ment, glandular  regulatory  mechanism  and  the  other  inlierited  physio- 
logical bases  of  temperament;  for  introversion  varies  with  growth, 
training  and  social  circumstances.  Youths  in  early  and  middle  adoles- 
cence, for  instance,  show  more  tendencies  in  this  direction  than  either 
younger  boys  or  college  men.  Introversion  is  subject  to  extensive  modi- 
fication through  experience  and  training,  beginning  with  infancy.  More- 
over a  person  may  exhibit  marked  fluctuations  from  introversion  to 
extroversion  and  back  again,  if  his  circumstances  change  radically  from 
year  to  year.  Periods  of  success,  prosperity  and  personal  satisfaction 
alternating  with  periods  of  failure,  disappointment  and  chagrin  produce 

1  From  British  Journal  of  Psychology  (General  Section),  April,  1926. 

2  Director,  Personnel  Research  Federation,  New  York  City. 
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in  some  personalities  clear-cut  shifts  from  extroverted  behaviour  to  its 
opposite,  reminding  one  in  a  mild  way  of  the  contrasted  phases  of  the 
manic-depressive  psychosis.  When  the  extroverted  Mr.  Babbitt 
attends  a  religious  revival  and  comes  for  a  time  under  conviction  of  sin, 
he  becomes  decidedly  introverted  until  conversion  and  confession  of 
faith  once  more  establish  his  self-regard.  But  in  spite  of  such  oscilla- 
tions, we  nevertheless  recognize  that  many  personalities  remain  more  or 
less  consistently  extroverted,  or  introverted. 

We  shall  examine  the  relation  which  investigators  have  found  to 
exist  between  introversion  and  certain  vocational  interests,  asking  what 
these  relations  are,  how  they  are  to  be  explained,  and  what  implications, 
if  any,  may  be  gleaned  from  them  for  vocational  decisions.  But  first 
we  shall  refer  brieflj^  to  some  of  the  investigations  which  have  led  to  the 
formulation  of  these  questions. 

II.  WAYS  OF  MEASURING  INTROVERSION  AND  RELATED  ASPECTS 
OF  PERSONALITY 

Current  research  on  the  measurement  of  non-intellectual  aspects  of 
character  and  personality^  need  not  here  be  summarized  in  any  detail. 
Thanks  to  Alay  and  Hartshorne^  digests  of  a  large  portion  of  this 
rapidly  accumulating  hterature  have  recently  been  made  available. 

An  outstanding  aim  of  recent  research  is  to  escape  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  subjective  estimates  of  traits  by  presenting  controlled  situa- 
tions in  which  characteristic  behaviour  is  given  a  real  chance  to  operate. 
The  psychological  test  and  the  school  examination  lend  themselves  to 
such  purposes.  In  the  behaviour  of  a  person  confronted  by  a  set  task, 
varied  aspects  of  personality  and  character  come  to  light,  and  offer 
themselves  for  quantitative  study.  Dr.  Manson,^  for  example,  has 
compared  vocational  groups  by  noting  measurable  differences  of 
behaviour  under  such  standardized  conditions  of  instruction  and 
incentive.  In  the  mental  alertness  test  known  as  Bureau  Test  VI 
(consisting  of  Army  Alpha  items  arranged  in  spiral  omnibus  form  for  con- 
venience in  administering),  the  instructions  to  subjects  are,  not  to 
omit  any  items.  But  comparison  of  various  occupational  groups 
according  to  proportion  of  items  actually  omitted  under  these  uniform 

1  Mark  A.  May,  "The  Present  Status  of  the  Will-Temperament  Tests," 
J.  of  Appl.  PsycJwl,  1925,  IX,  29-52;  Mark  A.  May  and  Hugh  Hartshorne, 
"Objective  Methods  of  Measuring  Character,"  Fed.  Sem.,  1925,  XXXII, 
45-67. 

2  Grace  Manson,  "Personality  Differences  in  Intelligence  Test  Perform- 
ance. Group  Individual  Differences:  The  Significance  of  'Omissions,'  " 
/.  of  Appl.  Psychol,  1925,  IX,  230-255. 
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instructions,  reveals  significant  differences.  Two  of  these  groups 
consisted  of  women  college  graduates.  One  group  was  at  the  time 
taking  professional  training  for  educational  work.  The  members 
of  the  other  group  were  preparing  for  business  positions.  On  exam- 
ination, the  two  groups  were  found  to  have  practically  the  same  average 
score  in  inteUigence,  but  the  business  group  omitted  more  items  than 
the  academic  group.  Those  who  wish  may  speculate  as  to  the  proper 
designation  of  this  difference.  It  matters  httle  whether  we  say  that 
the  academic  group  exhibited  more  caution  or  conscientiousness, 
or  that  the  business  group  excelled  in  initiative.  Whatever  the  name, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  objective  fact  of  a  significant  measured 
difference  in  behaviour  between  these  groups  with  different  vocational 
bias.  Such  measured  by-products  of  intelligence  tests  give  promise 
ultimately  of  yielding  information  scarcely  less  valuable  for  individual 
appraisal  than  the  intelhgence  scores. 

Among  techniques  for  measurement  of  non-intellectual  traits,  the 
word-association  reaction  continues  to  be  serviceable.  It  furnishes,  for 
example,  a  measure  of  commonality  of  response;  and  the  proportion  of 
unique  or  individual  word-associations  is  an  indicator  of  the  subject's 
tendency  to  let  his  thoughts  revolve  about  his  own  personal  experiences. 
Here  then  is  one  rough  measure  of  introversion.  Other  useful  indexes 
are,  small  proportion  of  "opposite"  responses,  and  of  "commonest" 
responses.  These  ratios  are  simpler  to  determine  than  the  index  of 
commonahty  computed  from  tables  of  frequency  after  the  method  of 
Kent  and  Rosanoff.  Dr.  Marston^  has  recently  reported  new  experi- 
mental methods  for  objective  measurement  of  degree  of  social  resistance, 
comphance  with  another's  will,  caution  in  making  decisions,  interest  in 
environment,  and  self-assertion,  but  has  had  recourse  also  to  rating 
methods  in  his  attempt  to  get  a  quantitative  measure  of  introversion. 
Cross-out  tests,  interest  questionnaires  and  similar  measures  of  likes  and 
disUkes,  continue  to  have  wide  usefulness  in  furnishing  clues  to  per- 
sonality trends.  The  Dowmey  Will-Temperament  tests  have  been  found 
repeatedly  to  yield  measures  of  low  rehabihty,  which  properly  dis- 
courages their  use  in  practical  individual  diagnosis;  but  parts  of  this 
series  have  furnished  measures  of  difference  between  vocational  groups 
with  an  index  of  significance  which  the  research  worker  cannot  afford 
to  ignore.  These  clues  must  be  followed  until  dependable  measures  of 
affective  and  conative  characteristics  have  been  brought  to  a  stage  of 
development  corresponding  to  the  standardized  examinations  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  knowledge. 

*  Leslie  R.  Marston,  "The  Emotions  of  Young  Children — An  Experi- 
mental Study  in  Introversion  and  Extroversion,"  Univ.  of  Iowa  Studies  in 
Child  Welfare,  1925,  III,  No.  3,  1-100. 
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III.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   INTROVERSION   AND    VOCATION 

It  has  been  found  that  persons  with  tendencies  toward  introversion 
are  relatively  more  frequent  in  vocations  requiring  mainly  ability  to 
deal  with  concrete  objects  or  mechanisms,  with  ideas,  ■n'ith  symbols, 
written  words,  numbers,  diagrams  or  other  abstractions.  People 
engaged  in  the  work  of  accountant,  statistician,  inventor,  engineer, 
mechanic  or  poet  are  often  somewhat  introverted.  But  where  success 
demands  primarilj^  efficiency  in  social  contacts,  as  in  military  command, 
politics,  factory  management,  office  supervision  or  selling,  extroverted 
personalities  are  relatively  more  common.  The  scholar  often  belongs 
among  the  introverts.  The  successful  business  man  more  frequently 
shows  a  tendency  to  extroversion. 

In  illustration  of  studies  which  furnish  the  ground  for  this  summary 
regarding  personality  and  vocation,  reference  maj^  be  made  first  to  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Freyd.^  It  was  in  1922  that  Frej'd  made  his  very 
significant  measurements  of  differences  in  personality  of  two  contrasted 
occupational  groups.  One  group  of  his  subjects  consisted  of  127  stu- 
dents of  technology  pursuing  courses  in  industrial  or  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. He  assumed  that  in  choosing  such  a  career  they  had  expressed  an 
inclination  of  interest  in  the  direction  of  dealing  with  mechanisms.  In 
his  other  group  were  493  salesmen  or  students  of  life-insurance  salesman- 
ship. IMembership  in  this  group  signified,  in  the  investigator's  opinion, 
an  expression  of  interest  in  dealing  with  people.  WliUe  no  doubt  the 
difference  of  fundamental  interests  between  these  groups  is  not  to  be 
sharply  drawn,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  group  of  tech- 
nology students  there  was  a  preponderance  of  mechanicallj^  inclined 
persons,  and  in  the  other  groups  a  preponderance  of  socially  inclined. 
The  members  of  both  groups  were  measured  by  means  of  preference 
questionnaires,  rating  scales  and  psychological  tests.  Group  compari- 
sons were  made.  At  the  close  of  the  investigation  it  was  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  following  statement  of  significant  group  differences  between 
the  students  of  technology  and  the  salesmen,  between  the  mechanically 
and  the  socially  inchned : 

The  results  of  the  group  comparisons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  dealing  with  human  beings  (the  salesmen) 
are  differentiated  from  the  students  of  mechanics  by  greater  social 
ability,  credulitj^  or  suggestibility,  adaptability,  excitabilit}',  self- 
confidence,  talkativeness,  present-mindedness,  and  good  nature.  The 
students  of  mechanics  show  a  greater  tendency  to  be  self-conscious, 
careful  of  details,  inhibited  and  cautious,  reticent,  absent-minded,  and 

^  Max  Frej'd,  "The  Personalities  of  the  Socially  and  the  Mechanically 
Inclined,"  Psychol.  Monogr.,  1924,  XXXIII,  No.  4,  whole  No.  151. 
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glum.  They  are  more  capable  of  making  fine  co-ordinations  and  excel 
in  slow,  painstaking,  and  accurate  effort.  ^ 

No  one  familiar  with  Jung's  concepts  of  introversion  and  extroversion 
can  fail  to  be  impressed,  as  Freyd  was,  with  the  close  similarity  between 
the  usual  clinical  descriptions  of  these  contrasted  types  of  personalitj^ 
and  the  experimental  findings  with  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  mechanically  and  the  socially  inclined.  The  description  of  the 
typical  student  of  technology  turns  out  to  be  a  pretty  fair  picture  of 
the  typical  introvert.  The  typical  student  of  life  insurance  salesmanship, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  closely  resembles  the  extrovert.^ 

The  significance  of  these  measures  of  differences  between  the  socially 
and  the  mechanically  inclined  has  been  re-examined  and  corroborated 
by  Miss  Hubbard,^  who  reports  in  the  Journal  of  Personnel  Research 
for  January,  1926,  a  study  of  1097  students  in  colleges  and  professional 
schools  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  She  finds  that  groups  of  uni- 
versity students  who  have  elected  engineering  as  their  profession  make 
significant  negative  scores  on  Freyd's  scale  of  social  interests.  Groups 
of  law  students  are  at  the  opposite  extreme,  while  in  between  are  the 
students  in  the  liberal  arts  courses.  Professor  E.  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Karl  M.  Cowdery  and  their  associates  at  Stanford  University,  are  finding, 
by  an  adaptation  of  this  interest  analysis  procedure,  a  striking  differen- 
tiation between  students  of  law  and  other  professional  groups. 

It  has  often  proved  useful  to  differentiate  people  with  reference  to 
their  relative  interest  in  manipulating  mechanisms,  motivating  people, 
and  dealing  with  symbols  and  ideas.  In  the  first  of  these  groups,  the 
mechanically  inclined,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  an  excess  of  intro- 
verted personalities,  while  extroverts  appear  in  larger  proportion  among 
the  socially  inclined.  Are  the  facts  equally  clear  with  reference  to  the 
third  group,  made  up  of  people  with  a  strong  bent  for  intellectual  work, 
study,  research,  and  writing?  No  accumulation  of  experimental  evi- 
dence is  at  hand;  but  the  observation  will  probably  not  be  seriously 
challenged  that  scholars,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  deal  primarilj^  with  con- 
cepts, exhibit  tendencies  toward  introversion  more  frequently  than 
toward  extroversion.  That  executives  in  business  and  industry  show 
clearly  the  opposite  tendency  is  evidenced  by  repeated  studies  made  by 
Dr.  C.  S.  Yoakum  and  his  associates  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  Research 
between  1921  and  1924.     These  results  are  now  confirmed  by  Johnson 

»  Op.  cit.  V. 

2  Max  Freyd,  "Introverts  and  Extroverts,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  1924,  XXXI, 
74-87. 

'Ruth  M.  Hubbard,  "Interests  Studied  Quantitatively:  Measurement 
of  Differences  between  the  Socially  and  Mechanically  Inclined  in  Relation 
to  Vocational  Selection,"  J.  of  Personnel  Research,  1926,  IV,  3G5-378. 
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O'Connor  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  in  an  investigation  shortly 
to  be  published. 

IV.  HOW  INTROVERSION  MODIFIES  DOMINANT  INTERESTS 

What  is  the  ground  for  this  connection  between  mechanical  interest 
or  intellectual  interest  and  tendencies  to  introversion  of  personality? 
Why  are  engineers  and  scholars  more  apt  than  salesmen  to  be  living  an 
inner  life  of  reverie?     Which  is  cause  and  which  effect? 

The  theory  here  advanced  is,  that  early  introversion  of  personality 
leads  to  the  development,  through  disproportionate  exercise,  of  one's 
native  interests  in  mechanism  or  ideas,  at  the  expense  of  interest  and 
proficiency  in  social  contacts. 

The  boy  with  Uttle  more  than  average  native  mechanical  ability  but 
with  an  exaggerated  tendency  to  shrink  from  his  social  environment, 
spends  more  time  playing  with  mechanical  contrivances.  Hig  interest  in 
mechanism  grows  apace  with  increase  in  his  mechanical  knowledge  and 
skill.  He  eventually  develops  a  marked  vocational  tendency  which 
would  have  been  less  in  evidence  had  he  been  less  prone  to  introversion. 
His  ultimate  mechanical  ability  is  to  that  extent  a  function  of  his  social 
personality  trends. 

Assume  two  brothers  of  equal  natural  aptitude  for  deahng  with 
machines,  but  differing  in  personality.  Childhood  experiences  coupled 
perhaps  with  a  native  bent  have  given  one  of  them  a  tendency  to  intro- 
version. He  shrinks  from  social  contacts.  He  escapes  from  them  and 
with  nothing  else  to  do,  buries  himself  in  his  plays  of  mechanical  manip- 
ulation. Whatever  original  talent  he  possessed  for  managing  machines 
is  enhanced  by  practice.  Interest  grows  with  skill.  He  becomes 
relatively  expert  in  a  direction  his  extroverted  brother  might  also  have 
followed,  so  far  as  specific  native  endowment  goes.  The  bending  of 
the  twig  toward  introversion  inclines  the  tree  towards  the  mechanical. 
The  young  man  becomes  an  inventor  or  an  engineer,  instead  of  an 
actor,  a  salesman,  or  a  business  executive.  His  ultimate  mechanical 
ability  has  been  in  part  conditioned  by  his  personalitJ^ 

So  too  with  the  scholar.  He  may  be  equipped  by  nature  with  very 
exceptional  capacities  for  manipulating  concepts,  or  his  intellectual 
endowment  and  interests  may  at  first  not  be  so  outstanding.  If,  in 
either  case,  his  personality  as  child  or  youth  becomes  somewhat  intro- 
verted, he  tends — ^more  than  his  fellows  with  equal  mental  capacity— to 
devote  himself  to  reading  and  study.  He  gets  the  habit  of  living  in  his 
library  or  his  laboratory.  Here  he  develops  an  intellectual  competence 
and  a  persistent  interest  in  scholarship  which  he  would  hardly  have 
acquired,  lacking  a  bent  toward  introversion.     Eminent  achievement  in 
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scholarship  and  research,  no  less  than  in  engineering  or  mechanical 
pursuits,  may  be  fostered  by  such  early  trends  of  personahty. 

Both  interest  and  abilit}'  are  functions  of  personahty.  Each  affects 
and  modifies  the  other.  Vocational  abihtj^  grows  with  exercise  and 
training.  Interest  in  any  type  of  activity  usually  increases  with  growth 
of  pertinent  knowledge  and  skill.  A  bent  toward  introversion,  then,  is 
favourable  to  the  enhancement  of  both  interest  and  abiUty  in  deahng 
with  machines,  while  the  opposite  sort  of  personahty  favours  develop- 
ment in  social  interests  and  social  effectiveness.  Such  considerations 
make  plausible  the  facts— at  first  glance  somewhat  astonishing — regard- 
ing the  correspondence  found  between  introversion  and  vocational 
interest  in  mechanisms. 

Some  of  our  British  colleagues  have  insisted  that  in  forecasting 
vocational  ability,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  boj'hood  interests. 
It  maj^  well  be  that  the  lad  of  twelve  or  sixteen  has  had  too  circumscribed 
an  experience  to  give  much  validity  to  his  expressions  of  preference. 
But  certainly  in  later  j^outh  and  early  manhood,  during  and  after 
college  years,  the  correlation  between  interest  and  vocational  ability  is 
positive  and  so  large  that  a  careful  measure  of  occupational  preferences 
jdelds  in  some  instances  the  most  vaUd  single  prediction  of  vocational 
aptitude.  Typical  of  such  results  is  Dr.  B.  V.  Moore's  study  of  college 
graduates  in  training  for  positions  as  machine  designers,  production 
managers  and  salesmen,  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company.^ 

V.  IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Vocational  counselors  have  always  recognized  the  share  which 
personality  contributes  toward  success  or  failure  in  some  careers.  They 
know  that  a  young  man's  bent  toward  an  occupation  is  most  certainly 
a  function  of  his  characteristic  emotional  tendencies,  and  of  his  per- 
sonality as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  component  abilities — general  and 
special — and  of  external  considerations  such  as  opportunities  and  social 
pressure.  Some  of  these  advisers  of  youth  will  instantly  appropriate 
new  and  promising  facilities  for  measuring  personality.  But  the  wiser 
ones  will  utilize  such  data  with  great  caution.  And  caution  is  needed, 
for  two  reasons:  the  low  reliabilitj'^  of  the  individual  measures,  and  the 
great  flexibility  or  modifiability  of  many  personalities.  Temperament 
and  habitual  emotional  attitude  differ  in  these  regards  from  intelligence, 

^  B.  V.  Moore,  Personnel  Selection  of  Graduate  Engineers:  The  Differentia- 
tion of  Apprentice  Engineers  for  Training  as  Sidesmen,  Designers,  and 
Executives  of  Production,  Psychol.  Monogr.,  1921,  XXX,  No.  5,  whole  No. 
138.  See  especially  Chap.  VIII,  "Survey  and  Evaluation  of  Interests  as 
Criteria  for  Vocational  Placement," 
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which  remains  roughly  constant  with  the  passage  of  the  years.  The 
introvert  cannot  greatlj^  alter  his  I.Q.,  but  he  sometimes  outgrows  his 
shyness,  his  suppressions,  his  tendencies  to  reverie,  his  slowness  to  act. 
The  extrovert  may  learn  to  meditate,  to  be  more  considerate,  to  check 
a  natural  abruptness  to  action.  Vocational  interests,  long  stunted  or 
suppressed,  ma}'  then  be  brought  to  full  development. 

Measurements  of  personality  traits  vnll  not  find  their  greatest  use- 
fulness in  any  programme  of  guidance  which  merely  aims  to  match 
personality  vdth.  vocation.  But  they  may  be  valuable  as  aids  toward 
personalit}'  development,  first  as  means  bj^  which  to  diagnose  and  focus 
attention  on  defects  to  be  eliminated,  and  then  as  spurs  to  effort  in  the 
course  of  personality  training. 

I7i  conclusion:  we  have  offered  an  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  certain  sorts  of  vocational  ability  and  tendencies  of  personalit}'. 
We  have  called  attention  to  the  effects  of  exercise  in  developing  the 
relative  strength  of  interests  and  abilities  in  dealing  with  mechanisms, 
■ft-ith  ideas  and  with  people.  Whatever  the  native  endowment  in  these 
regards,  early  introversion  tends  to  develop  the  interests  in  mechanisms 
or  in  ideas,  through  giving  them  exercise  at  the  expense  of  activities 
that  foster  interest  and  proficiency  in  social  contacts. 

We  have  recognized  the  importance  of  personality  traits  for  success 
in  many  occupations  and  careers,  and  noted  that  measures  or  indicators 
of  these  essential  traits  are  in  process  of  development.  The  invention, 
standardization  and  validation  of  these  techniques  constitute  one  of  the 
most  significant  movements  in  psychology  to-da3\  But  for  the  present, 
any  gesture  in  the  direction  of  practical  utilization  of  these  measures  of 
personality  as  aids  to  vocational  decisions  should  be  made  with  the 
utmost  hesitancy,  in  view  not  onlj'  of  their  necessarOy  low  reliability 
but  also  of  the  instability  of  the  very  personalitj'  characteristics  whose 
share  in  vocational  success  is  ob\'ious.  The  best  usefulness  of  these 
measures  mil  always  be  as  indicators  of  need  for  personality  training 
rather  than  as  deAdces  for  facilitating  immediate  vocational  decisions. 

Questions 

1.  Name  some  pubUc  characters  of  today  whose  personalities  impress  you  as 
being  (a)  extroverted,  (6)  introverted,  (c)  ambivert.  WTiat  are  the 
outstanding  traits  of  an  extrovert? 

2.  At  what  ages  are  people  more  apt  to  show  tendencies  to  extroversion? 
to  introversion?     TMij-? 

3.  \Mi}'  do  business  executives  and  salesmen  more  often  give  a  high  pro- 
portion of  "common"  responses  to  the  Kent-Rosanoflf  association  words 
than  do  accountants  or  design  engineers? 

4.  ^^^lat  is  the  effect  of  earl}-  tendencies  toward  introversion  on  vocational 
interests?     Illustrate, 


CHAPTER  XLI 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  APPLICABLE  TO  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE AND  TO  EDUCATION 

By  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  ^ 

I  make  no  pretensions  of  being  an  expert  in  vocational  guidance.  I 
have  little  to  say,  moreover,  concerning  the  Public  School  System  of 
Boston  and  its  relation  to  vocational  guidance.  That  pleasant  task 
belongs  to  the  President  of  j'^our  Association,  who,  with  her  colleagues, 
is  responsible  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  In  the  short  time 
devoted  to  me  I  should  like  to  present  a  few  general  principles  that  in  my 
opinion  are  appUcable  not  only  to  vocational  guidance,  but  to  the  whole 
field  of  popular  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  all,  at  least  those  of  us  who  presume  to  be 
administrators,  should  have  a  certain  philosophy  of  education,  and 
that  to  this  philosophy  as  a  sort  of  touchstone  we  should  bring  our 
contributions  in  the  form  of  ideas  and  theories,  and  ascertain  whether 
they  are  sound  and  acceptable.  In  the  first  place,  we  certainly  may 
agree  that  we  are  striving  to  develop  a  system  of  education  which  is 
thoroughly  and  distinctively  American.  And  in  the  up-building  of  such 
a  system  of  education  we  should  have  constant  recourse  to  that  founda- 
tion philosoph}^  embodied  in  two  epochmaking  documents,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  machinery  set  up  by  the 
fathers  to  protect  and  safeguard  Libert3\  Obedience  to  law  is  liberty! 
Therefore,  all  of  us  who  cherish  libert}^  will  uphold  law  and  be  amenable 
to  law.  Hence,  everywhere  throughout  the  school  curricuhun  there 
should  be  inculcated  respect  for  law,  and  obedience  to  legally  and  regu- 
larly constituted  authority. 

The  other  great  document  which  we  fortunately  possess  is  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  It  is  a  definition  of  human  rights,  of  natural 
rights.  It  lays  down  certain  very  fundamental  propositions.  It 
declares  that  "all  men  are  created  equal;"  not  a  group,  nor  a  coterie,  nor 
a  clique,  but  all  men.  This  does  not  imply  that  men  are  equal  in  all 
respects,  because  manifestly  they  differ  in  endowments  and  capacities, 

'  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,   Boston. 
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physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  But  before  the  law  they  are  equal, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity.  Therefore,  equality 
of  opportunitj^  should  be  written  into  all  our  codes  of  education.  All 
men  are  endowed  with  certain  unaUenable  rights,  says  the  Declaration. 
They  are  endowed  with  these  rights,  not  by  a  Kaiser,  not  by  an  absolute 
state,  not  bj''  government.  The  Declaration  was  more  specific:  "All 
men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unahenable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  We  must 
not  delegate  these  rights,  we  must  not  attempt  to  usurp  them.  They  are 
natural  rights,  inherent  in  all  men. 

We  hear  much  in  these  later  days  about  the  rights  of  men — -and  of 
women — and  aU  this  is  hopeful  and  commendable.  But  there  are  still 
too  few  to  proclaim  the  rights  of  children.  And  yet,  children  also 
possess  rights,  inalienable  and  irrevocable. 

It  is  the  right  of  children  and  youth  to  grow  and  develop;  to  acquire 
correct  habits,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual;  and  under  the  most 
competent  guidance  to  be  educated  to  the  highest  possible  extent  com- 
patible with  their  capacities  and  endowments;  to  the  end  that  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  society  they  may  occupy  those  stations  in 
life  for  which  they  are  best  qualified  by  nature  and  by  training,  and  that 
therein  they  may  discharge  duties,  perform  services,  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Ubertj^  more  abundantly  than  they  could  in  any  other  place 
or  sphere  in  hfe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  above  definition  of  the  rights  of  children 
we  find  the  distinct  and  important  province  of  vocational  or  educational 
guidance.  Here  is  soil  at  present  fallow,  but  destined  to  bear  abundant 
fruit  in  the  future.  It  is  not  mereh^  our  province,  but  it  is  our  duty 
as  educators  to  study  the  inclinations,  possibilities,  potentialities  of 
children,  and  then  by  some  mysterious  power  to  so  counsel,  advise,  and 
direct  them  that  thej'  will  find  their  niche  in  society.  Of  course,  we  shall 
not  predetermine  careers,  but  we  shall  through  a  variety  of  exploratory 
courses  attempt  to  enable  the  child  to  discover  his  own  bent.  There  is 
an  enormous  wastage  to-day,  due  to  the  fact  that  men  and  women  have 
not  discovered  their  proper  vocational  or  occupational  careers.  The 
nation,  therefore,  is  not  utilizing  its  human  resources.  There  is  further 
wastage  in  the  absence  of  educational  opportunities.  Take  the  boy 
or  the  girl  who  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  the  period  in  his 
life  when  his  will  is  undeveloped,  and  when  he  is  least  competent  to 
meet  and  resist  the  temptations  of  life.  They  go  forth  frequently 
undirected,  sometimes  ill  advised,  upon  the  "sea  of  life, "  and  the  strange 
thing  is  not  that  so  many  flounder  in  the  depths,  but  that  so  many  actu- 
ally survive.  Societj^  for  its  own  protection  must  come  to  the  support 
of  all  boys  and  girls  and  keep  tliem  in  school;  keep  them  in  school  beyond 
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the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen;  and  when  they  finally  do  leave  school  there 
should  be  provided  some  sort  of  continuation  school  or  extensional  work, 
so  that  the  bo5^s  and  girls  shall  remain  under  the  control  of  the  competent 
and  dispassionate  stewardship  of  the  school,  until  they  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  at  least  eighteen  years.  We  cannot  overestimate  the 
educational  importance  of  this  new  type  of  continuation  school  which 
is  still  in  its  infancj^,  and  which  is  so  rich  in  possibilities.  At  heart 
the  continuation  school  is  devoted  to  vocational  or  educational  guidance, 
and  should  be  intimately  and  directly  coordinated  with  departments  of 
vocational  guidance.  It  is  another  great  and  worthy  opportunity  for 
the  guidance  of  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  years  of  age  upward  through 
their  minority. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  at  present  concerning  the  extension  of 
the  compulsory  school  age  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years ;  yes,  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen.  We  as  school  folk  believe  in  such  an  extension.  But  not 
contemporaneous  with  such  extension,  but  preparatory  thereto,  there 
should  be  effected  a  radical  reconstruction  in  school  programs.  The 
question  arises :  Why  do  children  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen?  The  various  studies  that  have  been  made  seem  to 
confirm  the  idea  that  the  cause  is  not  economic  pressure.  Children 
leave  school  because  of  dissatisfaction  or  of  distrust,  or  from  a  conviction 
that  they  are  not  getting  from  the  school  the  sort  of  instruction  they 
individually  need.  To  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  in  Massachusetts 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  compel  children  who  leave  school  because 
of  their  dissatisfaction  to  return  to  the  self-same  conditions  under 
which  they  revolted,  is  illogical  and  perhaps  cruel.  So,  if  we  contem- 
plate raising  the  compulsory  school  age  in  the  future,  let  us  to-day  begin 
to  provide  for  the  proper  kind  of  education.  Let  us  so  adjust  programs 
that  if  the  children  are  retained  in  school  they  will  not  be  imprisoned 
but  rather  become  liberated. 

Miss  Ginn  in  her  opening  address  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  upon  the  upper  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
We  are  proud— indeed  it  is  our  proudest  educational  boast — that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  are  found  in  our  higher  grades.  You 
have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  only  one  boy  out  of  the  ten  who  enter 
the  first  grade  persists  and  reaches  the  high  school.  Unfortunately 
reliable  statistics  are  not  at  hand,  but  from  the  rough  figures  I  am  able 
to  secure  I  am  led  to  believe  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  enter  the  first  grade  in  Boston  arrive  at  the  high  school, 
and  that  about  30  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  first  grade  actually 
graduate  from  the  high  school. 

Miss  Ginn  was  kind  enough  to  compliment  the  administration  of  the 
schools  upon  this  persistency  of  pupils.     But  the  reason  is  not  found  in 
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the  admin'stration  of  the  schools  or  in  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Boston  offers  to  an  exceptional  extent  a  great  variety 
of  educational  opportunities  to  its  boys  and  girls.  Replacing  rigid  and 
uniform  courses  of  study,  curricula  have  been  modified  and  reconstructed 
to  satisfy  the  varying  aptitudes  and  capacities  of  groups  of  children,  all 
equally  deserving,  all  endowed  with  equality  of  rights  and  entitled  to 
equality  of  opportunity'.  Manifestly  there  is  not  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, if  we  throw  open  our  doors  and  welcome  the  student  who  desires 
to  become  an  engineer  and  close  the  doors  in  the  face  of  the  youth  who 
aspires  to  be  a  master-craftsman.  Likewise,  there  is  not  equality  of 
opportunity  while  we  guarantee  the  highest  kind  of  preparation  to  the 
girl  who  would  become  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  or  college,  and  fail  to 
give  the  proper  training  to  the  girl  who  believes  that  her  career  should 
be  that  of  mother  of  a  household.  So,  unlimited  educational  oppor- 
tunities must  be  afforded  these  varjdng  groups  of  boj^s  and  girls.  In 
all  our  school  programs  there  must  be  provided  courses  that  are  instruc- 
tive, directive,  and  exploratory.  And  all  the  time  the  boys  and  girls 
should  be  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  vocational  and  educational  experts, 
observing  pupils  concretelj'  in  action,  and  giving  that  kind  of  counsel 
that  will  assist  them  in  finding  their  niches  in  society,  and  of  remaining 
happy  ever  after. 

Referring  again  to  Boston,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  discovering  intelligently  avenues  of  instruction  which  maj'  be 
more  suited  than  the  traditional  to  certain  groups  of  pupils.  And, 
furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  all  our  large  school  systems  there 
should  be  established  modest  experimental  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
children  and  of  their  individual  needs,  identified  with  the  department 
of  vocational  guidance.  In  such  laboratories  we  could  determine  more 
accurately  than  heretofore  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  children  and  the 
necessary  diversifications  in  curricula,  and  thus  justify  the  extension  of 
further  educational  facilities. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  met  with  the  objection  that  the  program  which  I 
am  undertaking  to  outline  is  ambitious  and  expensive.  Well,  democracy 
itself  is  expensive.  It  has  cost  the  world  its  best  treasure  in  blood  and  in 
human  sacrifice.  If  we  really  believe  that  the  bulwark  of  American 
democracy  is  ideal  education,  then  we  shall  acknowledge  that  educational 
parsimonj^  means  political  bankruptcy.  The  opening  up  of  unlimited 
educational  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  unquestionabl}^  involves 
a  large  expenditure  of  the  public  funds.  You  cannot  have  these  types  of 
education  and  not  spend  money,  and  the  survey  made  by  Dr.  Ayres  a 
few  years  ago  shows  conclusively  that  states  expending  the  largest 
amounts  of  money  have  the  best  schools,  and  that  those  parsimonious  in 
school  expenditures  are  discreditable  to  the  nation. 
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That  is  all  I  had  to  sa}^,  but  with  your  permission  I  will  make  another 
statement.  During  the  past  two  years  a  Committee  of  Boston  Prin- 
cipals and  Teachers  has  been  working  intelligentlj'  and  seriously  in  the 
preparation  of  a  course  of  study  in  Citizenship  through  Character 
Development.  With  this  outline  in  character  building  as  a  basis,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  promote  everywhere,  throughout  all  the  grades, 
continuous  and  repeated  practice  in  the  great  cardinal,  natural  virtues; 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  through  the  habitual  and  reflexive  exercise 
of  these  virtues  the  personal  behavior  of  pupils  will  be  moulded  and  their 
civic  conduct  influenced  or  controlled.  The  vocational  guide  will 
appreciate  the  significance  of  such  instruction.  He,  perhaps  more  than 
others,  will  realize  that  the  training  of  the  body,  or  of  the  hand,  or  of  the 
head — or  of  all  these  combined — is  insufficient.  The  individual  must 
be  morally  endowed  if  he  is  to  ornament  his  niche  in  society. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  social  effects  of  early  school  leaving  and  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  effects  of  continued  education? 

2.  Outline  the  readjustments  which  will  probably  be  necessary  if  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  is  to  be  raised  in  your  community. 

3.  Does  history  indicate  that  these  readjustments  are  likely  to  be  made 
before  the  problem  becomes  acute? 

4.  What  are  the  common  arguments  for  maintaining  the  stahis  quo  in 

curriculum  matters?     How  may  they  best  be  answered? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  of  a  course  called  "Citizenship  through  Char- 
acter Development"  to  a  vocational  guidance  program? 


CHAPTER  XLII 

GUIDANCE    POSSIBILITIES    THROUGH    EXPLORATORY 

ACTIVITIES 

By  Robert  H.  Rodgers^ 

I.  Introduction 

The  subject,  "Guidance  Possibilities  through  Exploratory  Activities," 
will  be  developed  about  the  three  following  aspects:  (1)  the  development 
of  the  junior  high  school  movement  and  its  demand  upon  the  practical 
arts  subjects;  (2)  the  organization  of  the  practical  arts  to  assist  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school;  (3)  the  results 
that  may  be  expected  under  the  proposed  organization. 

II.  The  Junior  High  School  and  Its  Demands  upon  the  Practical 

Arts 

The  junior  high  school  movement  is  steadily  developing,  and  with  its 
growth  is  coming  a  more  general  agreement  upon  objectives  and  adminis- 
trative procedure.  School  administrators  very  generally  accept  voca- 
tional and  educational  guidance  as  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  this 
type  of  school.  It  is  gradually  being  recognized  that  the  practical  arts 
have  certain  vocational  guidance  values,  providing  the  fields  of  work  are 
properly  selected  and  effectively  organized.  Edgerton  in  his  recent 
study  of  803  intermediate  and  junior  high  schools  found  that  39  per 
cent  of  the  schools  stated  that  their  objectives  are  general  experience, 
all-round  development,  and  industrial  intelligence.  Thirty-three  per 
cent  stated  that  their  objective  is  assisting  in  the  intelligent  selection 
of  an  industrial  occupation  without  encouraging  early  choices.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent  are  placing  the  emphasis  upon  enriching  the  school  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil  through  concrete  situations,  while  2  per  cent  stress 
preparation  for  entrance  into  industrial  vocations. 

Another  very  hopeful  development  is  the  general  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  school  administrator  that  the  older  aims  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  present  practices  in  the  shops,  laboratories,  and  drawing 
rooms  do  not  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  newer  junior  high  schools. 

1  Division  of  Vocational  Teacher  Training,  Milwaukee  Vocational  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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The  various  courses  offered  in  the  field  of  woodworking  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  a  good  illustration  of  this  particular  point.  They  are  con- 
tributing only  a  meager  experience,  with  a  certain  few  of  the  tool  and 
constructive  processes  and  operations,  a  little  design,  and  some  selected 
information  pertaining  to  lumber,  tools,  and  equipment.  This  offering 
is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  junior 
high  school. 

In  view  of  the  demands  that  are  arising  and  the  conditions  that  exist, 
the  practical  arts  teachers  are  losing  an  opportunity  to  enrich  the  content 
of  theu-  subjects  if  action  is  not  promptly  taken  to  incorporate  the  voca- 
tional guidance  aspects. 

III.  Organizing  the  Practical  Arts  to  Assist  in  the  Accomplish- 
ment OF  THE  Vocational  Guidance  Objectives 

Accepting  vocational  guidance  as  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  junior 
high  school  and  also  the  fact  that  the  practical  arts  subjects  are  an  agency 
for  securing  its  accomplishment,  the  first  step  in  the  problem  may  well 
deal  with  objectives. 

The  purposes  of  the  practical  arts  have  been  presented  in  many  differ- 
ent ways,  but  in  this  discussion  they  will  be  considered  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  practical  form  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance 
in  specific  occupations  or  groups  of  occupations. 

2.  To  provide  a  virile  form  of  educational  work  that  will  appeal  to 
and  interest  large  groups  of  pupils  at  the  period  of  adolescence. 

|h_3.  To  provide  a  hmited  amount  of  skill  and  information  pertaining 
to  processes,  operations,  and  procedure  in  the  more  important  occupa- 
tions and  about  the  home. 

4.  To  provide  through  the  practical  activities  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  the  pupil  with  various  types  of  materials,  equipment,  and  the 
scientific  and  economic  facts   pertaining  to  the  occupational  fields. 

5.  To  provide  through  the  vocational  activities  a  vitalizing  agency 
for  the  less  interesting  and  more  abstract  academic  subjects. 

A  study  of  the  above  objectives  shows  that  they  are  comprehensive, 
that  they  retain  all  of  the  better  elements  of  a  well-planned  program  for 
the  practical  arts,  and  that  they  also  include  the  vocational  guidance 
aspects.  The  aim  in  connection  with  this  objective  is  to  insure  its 
becoming  a  direct  product  of  the  instruction  rather  than  a  mere  super- 
ficial by-product.  The  next  step  in  the  discussion  should  be  the  scaling 
or  the  evaluating  of  the  practical  arts  work  as  found  in  most  com- 
munities against  the  submitted  objectives.  The  results  of  the  evalua- 
tion are  evident  without  an  extended  analysis, — the  vocational  guidance 
elements  are  not  being  effectively  incorporated  into  instruction.  The 
question  immediately  arises.  Is  it  possible  to  give  effective  vocational 
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guidance  with  the  present  organization  of  the  work,  or  is  it  necessary 
to  re-shape  it,  and,  if  so,  what  is  involved? 

It  seems  wise  before  proceeding  further  to  state  certain  facts  that  may 
assist  in  determining  the  form  of  organization : 

1.  Vocational  guidance  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  is  that 
guidance  given  through  a  series  of  controlled  practical  experiences,  on 
practical  jobs,  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  occupational  activities  and 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  pertinent  economic  facts. 

2.  Eleven  million  men  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits.  Of  this  number,  70  per  cent  are 
employed  in  seven  large  occupational  or  trade  groupings,  as  follows; 

Metal  trades, 

Building  trades, 

Textile  trades, 

Lumber  and  furniture  industries. 

Food  trades, 

Shoe  and  leather  trades. 

Printing  and  publishing  trades. 

3.  Seven  million  three  hundred  sixty-nine  thousand  men  and  women 
are  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  the  business  and  clerical  pursuits. 
Of  this  number  78  per  cent  are  employed  in  five  large  groups  as  follows: 

Clerks  and  salespeople  in  stores, 

Clerks  in  offices, 

Retail  dealers, 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants, 

Stenographers  and  typists. 
The  significance  of  the  first  statement  is  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
make  every  effort  to  organize  the  practical  arts  on  the  basis  of  desirable 
occupational  experiences  that  have  been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  offer 
instruction  of  real  vocational  guidance  worth.  Furthermore,  a  well 
prepared  practical  arts  teacher  is  the  person  best  qualified  to  offer 
instruction  in  the  pertinent  economic  and  social  subjects. 

The  second  and  third  statements  show  that  the  large  percentage  of 
workers  in  urban  centers  are  employed  in  a  comparatively  few  general 
fields  of  work.  Does  it  mean  anything  that  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  employed  people  living  in  urban  centers  are  engaged  in  seven 
trade  groups  and  five  commercial  groups?  Have  these  groupings  any 
particular  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  organizing  instruction 
that  will  contribute  directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  vocational 
guidance  objective?  Is  it  a  sound  educational  procedure  to  develop 
the  practical  arts  subjects  around  groups  of  occupational  activities? 
It  is  felt  that  the  majority  of  communities  will  not  make  a  mistake  in 
developing,  for  example,  the  practical  arts  subjects  in  the  manufacturing 
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and  mechanical  pursuits  about  the  building  trades  group  and  the  metal 
trades  group. 

The  procedure  of  organization  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the  build- 
ing trades  group  as  an  example.  In  this  group  are  carpentrj'',  painting 
and  decorating,  house  wiring,  plumbing,  masonry,  lathing,  tinsmithing, 
contracting,  and  architecture.  A  shop  would  be  planned  and  equipped 
to  offer  practical  instruction  on  type  jobs  in  carpentrj',  inside  wiring,  and 
painting  and  decorating,  and  elementary  architectural  drafting,  while 
instruction  in  subjects  of  a  vocational  guidance  value  would  be  offered 
in  all  nine  of  the  activities.  It  is  believed  that  when  students  are  work- 
ing on  practical  work  in  the  building  trades,  it  is  exceedinglj^  timely  to 
study  the  entire  field.  Shops  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  for 
the  metal  trades,  the  electrical  trades,  the  automobile  trades,  the 
printing  trades,  and  others  should  be  considered  for  cities  of  varj'ing 
populations.  If  a  communitj'  is  able  to  conduct  onlj'  a  one-shop  pro- 
gram, it  is  probably  most  desirable  to  develop  it  about  the  building 
trades,  or  possiblj''  on  a  composite  plan  of  some  acti^'ities  in  the  building 
trades  and  some  in  the  metal  trades.  This  latter  type  of  shop  presents 
mam^  teaching  problems  and  can  be  operated  successfully  only  with  a 
ver}'  efficient  instructor. 

The  nature  of  the  vocational  guidance  subject  matter  that  parallels 
the  practical  work  is  worthy  of  attention.  Its  general  nature  should 
be  economic  in  character.  Problems  for  discussion  and  solution  ma\'' 
profitably  dwell  upon  the  following: 

1.  Function  of  the  occupation. 

Relation  of  the  specific  occupation  to  the  other  trades  in  the  trade 
group. 

2.  Importance  of  the  occupation. 

Numerical  place  the  occupation  fills,  locally  and  nationally. 
Value  of  product  turned  out  locally  and  nationally. 
Comparisons  with  other  occupations, — use  graphs. 

3.  Conditions  of  emplojmient. 

Mental  and  phj'sical  strains  involved  in  the  daily  routine  of  work. 

Specialization  and  its  effect  on  the  worker. 

Conditions  involved  that  must  be  taken  account  of, — tools,  machines, 

appliances,  riggings,  scaffoldings,  etc. 
i.  Hygiene  of  the  occupation. 

Ventilation  and  its  relation  to  the  health  of  the  worker. 

Fumes,  dusts,  acids,  poisons,  and  their  effect  on  the  health  of  the 

worker. 
5.  Economic  conditions. 

Hours  and  wages  of  the  occupation.     Average  number  of  working 

days  and  income  per  year. 
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6.  Entrance  to  the  occupation. 

Age  at  which  the  occupation  is  usuallj'  entered. 
Various  ways  of  entering. 

Apprenticeship  and  conditions  the  learner  encounters. 
Legislation  pertaining  to  apprenticeship. 

7.  Demand  for  labor. 

Relation  between  supply  and  demand. 

Factors  influencing  the  labor  market. 

Ratio  between  the  number  of  workers  in  the  specified  occupation 

and  the  other  related  trades. 

8.  Mental  and  physical  requisites  for  efficiency  in  the  occupation. 
Character  of  education,  training,  and  experience  needed  for  success. 
Personality,  attitudes,  and  aptitudes  requisite  for  success. 
Importance   of   good   health,    hearing,    e}^esight,    and   mental   and 

ph3'sical  alertness. 

9.  Opportunities  for  advancement. 

Lines  of  promotion  within  the  trade  or  industry  and  the  rewards  and 

responsibihties  accompanying  them. 
Trade  and  technical  requirements  for  advancement. 
Personality,  attitudes,  and  aptitudes  contributing  to  promotion. 
It  is  very  readily  apparent  that  in  order  to  offer  counsel  and  assistance 
of  real  value  to  pupils  the  teacher  must  possess  the  actual  material 
pertaining  to  the  above  economic  phases.     It  is  suggested  that  definite 
periods  each  week  be  devoted  to  a  study  and  a  discussion  of  the  topics 
suggested  by  the  preceding  outline.     The  time  might  very  properly 
be  taken  from  the  practical  arts  subjects  since  it  is  planned  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  that  field. 

The  general  organization  of  the  practical  arts  for  cities   of  varying 
populations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  plan  for  the  industrial  arts. 
L  For  a  large  city  with  three  or  more  shops: 

Seventh   grade.     Home   mechanics   with   its   accompanying   related 
problems  and  general  vocational  guidance  instruction  that  will 
provide  an  overlook  of  all  occupations. 
Eighth    grade.     Instruction    in    selected    building    trades    with    its 
accompanying  work  in  related  problems  and  the  vocational  guid- 
ance information  pertaining  to  the  entire  group. 
Ninth  grade.     Instruction  in  selected  metal  trades  witli  its  accom- 
panying work  in  related  problems  and  the  vocational  guidance 
information  pertaining  to  the  entire  group. 
If  additional  shops  are  available  they  should  be  developed  around 
the  trade  groups  that  predominate  in  the  local  community. 
2.  For  a  small  city  with  two  shops: 

Seventh  grade.     Home  mechanics  as  above. 
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Eighth  grade  and  ninth  grade.     Instruction  in  selected  building  and 
metal  trades  in  a  composite  shop  with  the  accompanying  work  in 
related  problems  and  the  vocational  guidance  information  per- 
taining to  all  the  trades  of  both  groups. 
3.  For  a  small  community  with  one  shop: 

Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.     Instruction  in  selected  building 
and  metal  trades  or  in  other  combinations  in  a  composite  shop 
under  the  conditions  stated  above. 
The  vocational  guidance  instruction  in  the  seventh  grade  should  be 
very  general  in  character  and  cover  all  the  more  important  occupational 
groupings.     The  youth  and  immaturity  of  the  pupil  should  be  recog- 
nized in  the  selection  of  material.     The  following  are  suggestive  topics : 

1.  Importance  of  the  proper  selection  of  an  occupation. 

2.  What  an  occupation  demands  of  workers. 

3.  How  workers  are  trained. 

4.  General  factors  to  consider  in  choosing  an  occupation. 

5.  My  general  qualifications. 

6.  The  agricultural  occupations. 

7.  All  of  the  other  major  occupational  groupings. 

The  vocational  guidance  instruction  that  is  suggested  for  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  should  cover  the  outline  that  was  presented  in  the 
earlier  section. 

The  effective  development  of  a  program  of  practical  arts  around 
selected  groups  of  occupations  is  largely  one  of  individual  instruction. 
This  will  require  a  large  amount  of  teaching  material  organized  in  unit 
form  so  that  individual  pupils  may  make  progress  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  able.  The  vocational  guidance  material  maj^  well  be  conducted 
upon  the  class  basis,  because  the  information  is  common  to  all  and  the 
units  are  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  each  other. 

IV.  Summary  of  the  Problem 

Summarizing  the  problem  that  has  been  presented,  it  is  keenly  felt 
that  the  plan  intelUgently  developed  and  placed  in  operation  will  serve 
to  broaden  and  enrich  the  practical  arts  in  the  junior  high  school,  and 
thereby  more  nearly  fulfill  the  objectives  of  that  type  of  educational 
institution. 

A  detailed  summarization  of  the  discussion  presents  the  following: 
1.  Vocational  guidance  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  is 
that  guidance  given  through  a  series  of  controlled  practical  experiences, 
on  selected  jobs,  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  occupational  activities 
and  supplemented  by  a  study  of  selected  economic  phases  of  the  various 
occupations. 
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2.  The  organization  of  the  instructional  material  on  the  group  basis 
affords  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  offer  selected  experience  in 
a  wide  variety  of  occupations. 

3.  The  organization  of  courses  or  instructional  content  should  be 
around  the  practical  jobs,  the  related  information,  and  the  vocational 
guidance  material. 

4.  Instruction  organized  on  a  group  basis  means  a  variety  of  occu- 
pational activities  carried  on  within  one  classroom  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  teacher. 

5.  A  variety  of  occupational  activities  for  practical  arts  students  in 
one  classroom  necessitates  making  the  instruction  almost  entirely 
individual  in  character. 

6.  Individual  instruction  in  the  composite  shop  requires  the  use  of  job 
instruction  sheets  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

7.  Instruction  sheets  should  be  so  organized  as  to  specify  a  definite 
job  to  be  done  with  its  accompanying  related  and  vocational  guidance 
subject  matter.  Sheets  should  in  all  cases  be  prepared  in  a  manner  to 
call  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

8.  Finally,  this  type  of  organization  will  make  it  possible  to  offer  a 
very  practical  form  of  vocational  guidance  instruction  and  will  make 
guidance"  a  direct  product  rather  than  a  by-product. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  some  of  the  important  changes  in  education  which  have  led 
to  the  development  of  practical  arts  courses. 

2.  Compare  the  vocational  guidance  objectives  of  the  practical  arts  with 
the  other  objectives  as  to  aim,  subject  matter,  and  method. 

3.  Discuss  a  method  of  convincing  the  board  of  education  and  school 
superintendent  of  the  value  of  the  practical  arts  for  purposes  of  voca- 
tional guidance. 

4.  What  methods  of  measuring  the  results  of  practical  arts  work  are  avail- 
able? 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

HELPING  THE  STUDENT  SELECT  HIS  TRADE  AT 
DUNWOODY 

By  R.  T.  CraigqI 

Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  of  Minneapolis,  is  a  large,  privately 
endowed  trade  school,  and,  in  addition  to  various  other  acti\dties,  offers 
instruction  during  the  school  3'ear  to  about  1500  students.  Of  these 
1500  students,  approximately  500  are  rehabilitation  students  sent  to 
Dunwoody  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  Another  500  are  special,  short 
course,  shop  students,  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  trade  vary- 
ing from  a  year  to  five  or  ten  years  and  have  prett}'  well  decided  what 
trade  they  wish  to  follow.  This  leaves  500  of  the  younger  boj's,  and  this 
article  will  deal  with  this  last  group. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  out  of  this  group  of  500  boys  entering 
Dunwoodj'  each  year,  about  95  per  cent  have  selected  some  branch  of 
industry  for  their  vocation.  The  remaining  5  per  cent  that  enter  Dun- 
woody  have  not  decided  what  line  they  wish  to  follow.  For  example, 
in  this  latter  group  are  those  boys  who  maj*-  want  to  become  machinists 
or  may  want  to  become  bookkeepers,  or  they  may  want'  to  become  elec- 
tricians or  they  may  want  to  go  on  the  farm.  Our  experience  has  fur- 
ther shown  that  of  the  95  per  cent  who  enter  Dunwoody  and  who  have 
definitely  selected  industrj^,  about  85  per  cent  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  want  a  specific  trade.  For  example,  they  wish  to  become 
machinists  or  carpenters  or  electricians,  while  about  10  per  cent  have  not 
definitely  selected  a  specific  trade.  For  example,  they  are  not  sure 
whether  they  want  to  become  draftsmen  or  machinists,  electricians  or 
automobile  mechanics. 

The  above  statement  of  the  problem  wliicli  lias  confronted  Dunwoody, 
at  once  makes  evident  the  fact  that  the  large  majorit}''  of  the  above 
students  have  in  some  way  or  another  solved  the  matter  of  vocational 
guidance,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  certain  mortality  in  this  group  of  students  and  the  problem 
which  has  confronted  the  school  has  been  as  follows:  What  can  the  school 
do,  if  anything,  to  keep  from  admitting  those  students  who  will  not  make 
good  at  Dunwoody?     Originally  we  followed  the  plan  of  giving  the  boys 
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a  short,  personal  interWew  and  if  the  student  passed  this  superficial 
test,  he  was  admitted  for  a  three  months'  trial  period.  I  might  state 
that  during  the  first  years  of  Dunwoody's  existence,  practically  all 
students  who  applied  were  admitted,  and  for  this  reason  the  three 
months'  trial  worked  out  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as  those  unfitted 
for  the  type  of  training  ofi'ered  at  Dunwoodj^  were  practically 
allowed  to  eliminate  themselves  during  this  three  months'  trial  period. 
Objectional  features  of  this  plan  were  that  the  students  were  put  to 
the  expense  of  paying  registration  fees,  bu^dng  books,  tools,  and  shop 
clothes,  and  spending  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months  finding  out 
that  they  were  not  fitted  for  our  t3'pe  of  instruction. 

Later  on,  we  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  setting  up  entrance 
tests  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

1 .  The  first  test,  and  the  one  which  we  believe  is  of  greatest  value,  we 
term  the  "interest"  test.  This  test  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
3'ounger  boy  between  15  and  18  3'ears  of  age  should  show  evidence  of 
sufficient  interest  in  a  trade  to  justify  his  being  admitted  for  training  for 
that  trade.  For  example,  if  a  boy  wishes  to  enter  Dunwoody  to  take 
instruction  in  the  Automobile  department,  we  expect  him  to  present 
sufficient  interest  in  the  automobile  trade  to  be  conversant  \\-ith  the 
names  and  main  characteristics  of  a  dozen  proininent  cars;  what  is  meant 
b}'  transmission,  carburetion,  and  other  similar  terms.  The  questions 
asked  to  test  this  interest  factor  are  based  upon  that  knowledge  which  a 
boy  may  readily  acquire  by  looking  at  cars,  talking  AA-ith  older  bo\'s  and 
men  who  know-  about  cars,  by  casual  inspection  of  an  automobile,  by 
a  few  visits  to  a  garage. 

2.  A  test  on  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  applied 
to  whole  numbers,  mixed  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals.  These 
problems,  as  given  in  the  tests,  are  to  show  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
knows  how  to  perform  the  simple  operations  met  with  in  elementarj^ 
arithmetic  and  which  do  not  involve  any  reasoning  abiUty.  This  test 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  students  entering  Dunwoody  should 
have  finished  the  eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not 
want  to  take  up  time  teaching  the  simplest  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 
which  we  believe  should  be  acquired  bj^  the  boy  when  attending  public 
school. 

3.  We  have  also  worked  out  a  so-called  "knowledge  of  tools'  test 
which  ma}'  be  said  to  combine  the  interest  factor  mentioned  in  (1)  above 
and  possibly  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  elements  counecteil  with 
the  trade.  For  example,  a  boy  desiring  to  enter  the  Electrical  depart- 
ment is  expected  to  have  some  idea  of  the  use  of  pliers,  screw  driver; 
whv.  in  making  a  splice,  the  insulation  should  first  be  removed  from  the 
wire;  how  a  doorbell  works. 
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Below  are  given  sample  questions  illustrating  the  entrance  tests  given 
to  applicants  for  the  Electrical  department: 

Mathematics  I 

Add:  m  +  2K6  +  IVs  +  3^2  = 

Subtract:  5^6  -  ^H  = 

Multiply:  2H  X  IH  X  2%  = 

Divide:  W\  -i-  2%  = 

Add:  .05  +  .00075  +  5.2  = 

Subtract:  .25  -  .0085  = 

Multiply:  1.05X.005  = 

Divide:  6.25  -f-  .125  = 

Add:  5  ft.  8  in.+  7  ft.  11  in.  +  2  ft.  4  in.  = 

Subtract:  2  hrs.  45  min.  from  3  hrs.  15  min.= 

Fill  in  values  for  question  marks : 

Decimal  Per  cent 

?  =  ? 

Fraction  Per  cent 

?  ? 

?  ?      - 

Mathematics  II 

An  iron  rod  y-i"  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  7  in.  long  is  cut  up  into  pieces  13" 

long. 
How  many  such  pieces  are  obtained? 

How  much  of  the  above  rod  is  wasted  both  in  inches  and  in  per  cent? 
How  Many  Square  Inches  in  the  Following  Figures? 
A  square  5>2"  on  a  side. 
A  rectangle  4>^"  X  6K"  on  a  side. 
A  triangle  with  43-^"  base  and  3>^"  height. 
A  circle  S}i"  in  diameter. 
How  manj^  square  inches  of  sheet  metal  are  required  to  make  a  water 

tank  (open  on  top)  2  ft.  2  in.  long,  1  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep 

(no  allowance  for  joints)? 
How  many  ounces  in  a  pound? 
How  many  feet  in  a  mile? 

"Interest"  Test 

Why  does  the  doorbell  ring  when  the  button  is  pushed? 
What  is  it  that  rings  the  bell? 
What  is  a  fuse  and  why  is  it  used? 


Fraction 

M 

Whole 

Part 

25 

10 

36  ft. 

24  ft, 
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Why  does  a  street  car  line  have  a  trolley? 

Does  the  electricity  get  back  to  the  generator?     If  so,  how? 

Tell  what  you  know  about  magnets  and  magnetism. 

Would  it  be  dangerous  to  grasp  a  brass  lamp  socket  while  standing  on 

the  ground  or  on  a  wet  concrete  floor? 
What  kind  of  covering  do  electric  wires  have  and  why? 
How  many  wires  are  necessary  to  make  an  electric  light  burn? 
What  electrical  magazines  have  you  read?     What  jobs  have  you  had 

during  your  vacation? 

"Knowledge  of  Tools"  Test 

Dry  cell  (Columbia  No.  6). 

Doorbell  (Vibrating,  5  ohm) . 

Side-cutting  pliers  (Tin  Klein). 

Monkey  wrench  (8  inch) . 

Pipe  wrench  (Stillson). 

Crescent  wrench  (8  inch). 

Screw  driver  (6  inch). 

Wood  saw  (key-hole). 

Hack  saw  (12  in.,  pistol  grip). 

Pipe  stock  (Armstrong). 

Pipe  dies  m  inch). 

Stock  and  dies  (Machine). 

Machine  tap  i}i"~20  U.  S.  S.). 

Tap  wrench  (No.  1  Machine). 

Brace  (double-ratchet). 

Wood  bit  (%6  inch  solid  center). 

Breast  drill  (Millers  Falls,  two  speed). 

Twist  drill  (for  metal — }i  inch). 

Voltmeter  (Westinghouse  pocket  size). 

One  of  the  instructors  in  the  Electrical  department,  Mr.  H.  F.  Hinton, 
who  has  had  direct  charge  in  conducting  many  of  these  tests,  and  has 
also  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and  has  followed  the  records  of  these 
boys  through  the  department,  reports  as  follows:  "Records  were  kept  on 
all  incoming  students  for  two  successive  years,  amounting  to  over  200 
cases.  Predictions  and  remarks  on  characteristics  of  students  made  by 
the  examining  instructor  were  later  borne  out  in  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  cases  by  the  students'  records  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  various  instructors  under  whose  supervision  the  students  had  been 
for  periods  up  to  six  months." 

Our  experience  at  Dunwoody  in  the  matter  of  vocational  guidance 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  First,  the  large  majority  of  students 
applying  for  admission  at  Dunwoody  have,  in  most  cases,  quite  definitely 
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decided  which  vocation  thej^  wish  to  follow.  Therefore,  the  school  has 
been  confronted  with  the  problem  of  which  of  these  students  to  admit 
and  which  to  turn  awaj"-.  The  school  has  felt  that  its  responsibility  to 
the  communitj^  is  to  take  care  of  as  many  students  as  it  is  able  to  handle 
and,  for  that  reason,  has  been  disposed  to  admit  as  many  students  as  it  is 
able  to  take  care  of  efficiently.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that 
those  students  who  could  not  be  admitted  because  they  would  not  make 
good  at  the  school  should  be  turned  away,  but  it  has  been  felt  that  such 
decision  should  be  based  upon  positive  proof.  During  the  ten  years 
that  Dunwoody  has  been  in  existence,  practically  30,000  boys  and  men 
have  received  training  in  the  daj^  and  evening  schools,  and  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  been  with  us  longest  and  have  given  this  most  careful 
attention  is  along  the  line  that,  after  all,  the  interest  factor  should  be 
the  determining  one.  If  a  young  boy  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  wishes 
to  become  a  machinist,  let  us  say,  and  his  interest  is  along  that  Une,  this, 
in  our  estimation,  should  be  the  determining  factor. 

In  dealing  with  the  younger  boys  who  enter  Dunwoody  Institute,  we 
are  now  working  along  a  new  line.  We  are  developing  for  this  group 
a  so-caUed  Related  Trades  department  into  which  all  of  the  younger 
students  are  admitted.  The  object  of  this  Related  Trades  department 
is  to  help  the  younger  bo}^  select  the  trade  in  which  he  desires  training. 
For  example,  the  boy  who  thinks  he  may  want  to  become  an  automobile 
mechanic  is  given  shop  instruction  in  automobile  work  and  at  the  same 
time  in  related  trades.  He  is  given  machine  shop  practice  as  applied 
to  the  automobile  trade,  electrical  work  as  applied  to  the  automobile 
trade,  and  sheet  metal  work  as  applied  to  the  automobile  trade.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that,  later  on,  this  boy  decides  that  machine  shop  prac- 
tice is  more  to  his  liking  and  he  is  then  given  an  opportunity  to  do  more 
machine  shop  work  and  maj'  later  on  change  his  objective  to  a  machinist. 
In  carrying  out  this  idea,  we  have  very  carefully  selected  a  large  number 
of  jobs  for  the  shop  work.  These  jobs  have  been  selected  because  they 
apply  to  two  or  more  trades.  For  example,  sheet  metal  jobs  are  selected 
which  apply  to  building  trades,  electric  trades,  and  automobile  repair; 
electric  jobs  which  apph''  to  the  electrical  department  and  automobile 
department;  machine  shop  jobs  which  appl}''  to  the  electrical  department, 
automobile  department,  and  machine  shop  department.  While  the 
younger  boj's  are  in  the  Related  Trades  department  the  instructors  con- 
stantly have  in  mind  the  two  aims  of  the  course — first,  to  give  the  student 
actual  training  in  shop  processes  so  that  he  maj''  acquire  manipulative 
skill  and  shop  knowledge;  secondly,  the  instructors  are  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  trade  advisement  for  each  student. 

The  Related  Trades  department  has  been  in  operation  for  al)out  a 
year,  and  during  this  time  the  results  which  we  have  secured  in  more 
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efficiently  directing  boys  into  their  proper  trades,  has  more  than  justified 
our  hopes. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  also  carrying  on  another  type  of  vocational 
advisement  which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  and  which 
seems  to  us  to  meet  a  demand.  This  applies  to  men  injured  in  industr}^, 
or  handicapped  physically  as  a  result  of  illness  or  some  kind  of  deformit3\ 
These  men  receive  state  aid  which  is  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Division  of  Reeducation.  In  dealing  with  these 
cases,  the  problem  which  must  be  solved  is  some  sort  of  vocational 
advisement.  These  men  very  frequently  wish  to  scrap  what  little 
assets  they  possess  along  the  lines  of  previous  trade  experience  and 
usually  desire  to  go  into  some  entirely  new  line.  For  example,  the  man 
who  has  been  a  carpenter  or  machinist  wishes  to  become  an  electrical 
engineer,  or  the  painter  or  railroad  car  repairman  wishes  to  become 
a  mechanical  draftsman. 

The  method  of  handUng  these  men,  briefly  outlined,  is  as  follows: 
Each  indi\ddual  is  carefully  inter\dewed  by  Dr.  Prosser,  and  the  assets 
which  he  possesses  are  carefully  tabulated.  This  includes  his  physical 
abilities  and  disabilities,  his  mental  ability,  his  previous  education  and 
experience. 

A  tentative  decision  is  made  along  the  line  in  which  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  training  to  advantage.  For  example,  he  may  be  advised  to  give 
special  consideration  to  linotj^pe  operation,  or  automobile  electric  work, 
or  drafting.  He  is  then  advised  to  attend  Dunwoody  for  a  period  of 
about  a  week  as  a  so-called  auditor  or  visitor.  He  is  allowed  to  visit 
the  different  shops  and  classes,  to  talk  to  the  students  and  to  secure 
advice  from  the  different  instructors.  In  this  way,  he  is  able  to  secure 
answers  to  many  questions  which  occur  to  anyone  who  is  considering  a 
different  line  of  future  employment.  Questions  bearing  on  the  wages 
in  the  different  trades,  the  hours,  possibility  of  emploj'^ment,  working 
conditions,  are  answered  by  experienced  students  and  instructors. 
Furthermore,  he  may  actually  check  the  work  as  performed  under 
conditions  quite  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  various  trades.  These 
students  are  even  urged  to  put  on  overalls  and  work  around  the  shop 
if  this  will  help  them  better  decide  what  will  be  the  effect  of  their  handicap 
in  connection  with  shop  work. 

^"erj'  frequenth',  the  handicapped  man  soon  finds  out  that  his  physical 
disability  will  prevent  him  from  carr3dng  on  satisfactorilj'  in  the  line  in 
which  he  had  hoped  to  secure  training.  These  men  are  advised  to 
secure  other  lines  of  training;  for  example,  commercial;  or  to  enter 
employment  with  their  previous  concern  in  some  capacity  where  they 
can  carry  on. 
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During  the  last  several  years,  we  have  dealt  with  approximately  100 
cases  and  the  results  which  we  are  attaining  in  this  work  would  indicate 
that  it  is  one  of  the  satisfactory  ways  for  meeting  the  problem. 

Questions 

1.  Should  selection  of  students  for  the  trade  school  be  based  on  intelligence 
rating? 

2.  Should  a  trade  school  cater  to  those  with  lower,  middle,  or  higher  intelli- 
gence? 

3.  Is  a  short-,  personal  interview  sufficient  in  selecting  students? 

4.  Wliat  is  the  value  of  an  interest  test  as  a  means  of  selecting  students? 

5.  ^Miat  is  the  relation  between  interest  and  aptitude? 

6.  How  would  you  measure  interest? 

7.  Is  interest  affected  bj^  past  experience? 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  OR  VISITING 
TEACHING  TO  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  Ann'a  B.  Pratt^ 

When  one  thinks  of  the  many  sides  of  hfe  and  all  that  one  must  know 
to  attempt  to  guide  another  human  being  so  like  oneself,  and  yet 
in  the  most  unexpected  ways  so  unlike,  one  hesitates  to  assume  such  a 
role.  With  most  of  us,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  want  to  or  not. 
As  parents,  teachers,  or  just  friends,  we  are  touching  the  Uves  of  boys 
and  gnls  who  are  asking  for  guidance  of  varied  kinds.  Our  concern  is 
how  to  prepare  ourselves  to  answer  their  many  questions,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  and  beyond  that  to  send  them  to  those  who  know  more  than 
we  do  about  specific  phases  of  guidance. 

Two  of  these  phases  which  are  gradually  accumulating  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  cannot  be  learned  in  a  course  or  two  at  a  university, 
are  vocational  counseling  and  visiting  teaching,  or  school  counseUng, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  designated.  Vocational  counseling  generally 
means  guidance  in  relation  to  business,  industry,  and  the  professions, 
and  the  education  demanded  for  them.  If  this  definition  is  accepted,  the 
vocational  counselor  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  professional, 
business,  and  industrial  worlds.  He  should  be  trained  in  economics, 
employment  problems,  the  techniques  of  placement,  business  and 
industrial  psj'chology;  and  should  know  the  vocations — some  of  them,  if 
possible,  through  actual  work  in  factories  and  shops ;  should  studj^  their 
processes,  their  psychological  and  emotional  requirements;  the  demand 
in  the  community  for  each  particular  kind  of  work  and  whether  the 
demand  for  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 

This  puts  the  emphasis  upon  the  first  half  of  his  name,— vocational. 
All  would,  I  think,  agree  that  a  man  might  have  information  in  regard 
to  every  form  of  human  activity  and  yet  be  a  poor  counselor  unless  he 
understands  as  well  the  individual  whom  he  is  to  guide.  In  the  past 
this  understanding  for  some  counselors  included  only  the  I.  Q.  of  the 
student,  his  interests,  his  aptitudes  and  his  financial  abihty  to  secure 
the   education  for  his   chosen   work.     As   vocational   counseling   has 

^  Director,  White- Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia. 
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developed,  workers  with  boys  and  girls  have  discovered  that  environ- 
mental conditions  and  emotional  qualifications  are  quite  as  important 
as  educational  and  financial  considerations.  In  a  study  described  in 
"School  and  Society"  for  January  16, 1926,  Dr.  John  Brewer,  of  Harvard, 
saj^s  that  out  of  4,375  cases  of  discharge  from  industrial  establishments, 
62  per  cent  were  because  of  failure  in  human  relations  and  character 
qualities,  rather  than  through  lack  of  skill  or  technical  knowledge. 
Psj^chiatrists  are  telling  us  that  such  emotional  characteristics  are  prob- 
ably more  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  home  and  community  in  which 
the  child  is  brought  up  than  upon  native  ability.  This  means  that  an 
understanding  of  the  individual  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  him  voca- 
tionall}^  involves  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  that  those  must  have  who 
attempt  to  guide  individuals  in  their  relationships  to  themselves,  to  their 
families  and  to  society,  and  even  more  it  means  that  adjustments 
must  be  made  in  those  fields  if  there  is  to  be  a  successful  professional, 
business  or  industrial  career.  If  the  vocational  counselor  is  to  do  this 
work,  he  should  make  a  study  of  the  individual  from  all  angles  of  his 
life;  he  must  have  had  training  to  understand  and  evaluate  such  infor- 
mation and  must  know  the  techniques  of  helping  individuals  to  change 
themselves  or  their  environment  to  make  adjustments  possible. 
Recently  teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that  they,  too,  must  have  this 
same  all-around  knowledge  of  the  child  and  must  be  able  "to  help  him 
adjust  himself  to  life  if  their  teaching  is  to  be  effective;  attendance 
officers  are  asking  for  a  similar  understanding  that  thej''  may  discover 
and  cure  the  causes  of  the  child's  truancy;  socially  minded  doctors  are 
delving  into  family  and  community  relationships  to  find  the  roots  of 
the  child's  illness  and  to  eradicate  them,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire 
list  of  all  who  serve  the  child. 

In  this  day  of  speciali?ation  none  of  these  workers  has  the  time  or  the 
training  to  do  this  highly  specialized  job.  Someone  is  needed  whose 
work  centers  about  the  understanding  and  adjustment  of  the  child  and 
the  interpretation  of  this  many-sided  personality  to  the  teachers  and  to 
others  who  are  trying  to  effect  a  cure.  This  description  exactly  fits  the 
work  of  visiting  teacher.  In  addition  to  his  training  in  pedagogy,  he 
has  studied  the  individual,  his  environment  and  his  relationships  in 
home,  shop  and  community,  trying  to  see  how  both  the  material  environ- 
ment and  the  relationships  act  upon  him  and  how  lie  reacts  to  tliem,  and 
then  he  learns  how  to  help  the  individual  to  adapt  himself  to  tliein ;  or 
how  to  adapt  them  to  him.  This  attempt  to  understand  the  individual 
on  all  his  various  sides  that  he  may  be  helped  to  adjust  liimsolf  to  life 
on  all  its  various  sides  is  called  social  case  work. 

Both  in  trying  to  diagnose  the  student's  difficult)^  and  in  holpiiig  him 
to  meet  it,  the  visiting  teacher  cooperates  not  only  with  the  school 
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authorities,  including  the  vocational  counselor,  if  there  is  one,  but  he 
also  secures  help  from  medical  and  mental  clinics,  community  organiza- 
tions and  interested  individuals. 

After  giving  these  ideal  definitions  of  the  work  of  the  vocational 
counselor  and  the  visiting  teacher,  we  look  over  the  field  to  see  where 
such  workers  exist.  So  far,  they  seldom  work  together  in  the  same 
school.  The  visiting  teacher  is  more  often  found  in  the  grade  schools; 
and  the  vocational  counselor,  in  the  higher  schools. 

Since  the  grade  schools  have  done  more  experimenting  with  the 
visiting  teacher,  we  may  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  by  study- 
ing it  there  first.  Usually  the  worker  with  the  younger  children  is  a 
woman.  Although  for  economy's  sake  the  visiting  teacher  sometimes 
serves  two  or  three  schools,  those  who  have  been  working  longest  in 
this  field  find  that  she  does  her  best  work  if  she  is  able  to  limit  it  to 
one  school,  where  in  an  attractive  little  office  exclusively  for  her  use, 
she  meets  the  children  who  need  her  help.  In  this  one  school  she  will 
find  plenty  to  do,  for  there  are  always  more  than  enough  children  to 
keep  a  visiting  teacher  busy.  In  a  recent  experiment  to  determine  how 
many  children  needed  such  service,  a  private  agency  selected  one  pri- 
mary school  of  225  children.  During  the  past  j^ear  some  adjustment 
was  made  by  the  visiting  teacher  in  the  lives  of  62  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren, while  during  that  same  year  in  a  school  of  1,100  children,  such 
adjustments  were  made  in  the  lives  of  only  16  per  cent  of  the  children. 
The  neighborhoods  were  not  widely  separated,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  larger  school  as  great  a  proportion  of  children  needed  the  services 
of  a  visiting  teacher.  It  is  therefore  not  real  economy  to  spread  the 
work  of  the  visiting  teacher  over  more  than  one  school.  There  is  also 
the  added  reason  for  serving  only  one  school  in  that  the  school,  as  well 
as  the  children,  needs  this  more  concentrated  eervice.  By  explaining 
to  the  mother  in  one  neighborhood  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do  for 
her  Jim,  why  he  has  failed  in  arithmetic,  etc.,  the  interpretation  of  the 
school's  activities  is  carried  by  that  mother  to  the  others  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  same  way  by  interpreting  Jim's  home  and  community 
handicaps  to  the  teacher,  she  sees  not  only  Jim  as  an  individual  to  be 
given  what  he  individually  needs,  but  the  other  boys  and  girls  from  the 
same  neighborhood  as  individuals  with  their  own  particular  back- 
grounds, and  she  becomes  a  better  teacher. 

A  principal  who  has  a  visiting  teacher  for  the  first  time  may  think  of 
her  as  a  teacher  whose  only  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  children  and  so  bring 
home  and  school  together.  She  does  visit,  and  as  has  been  indicated, 
she  brings  the  home  and  school  to  a  better  mutual  understanding,  but 
the  visiting  means  much  more  than  this.  Since  the  home  is  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  child's  life,  and  since  the  amount  of  cooperation 
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there  often  determines  the  success  of  the  child's  adjustment,  it  must 
not  only  be  visited,  feut  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  must  also  be 
studied  as  thoroughly  as  is  possible  by  the  visiting  teacher  in  her 
attempt  to  understand  the  child. 

The  children  whom  the  visiting  teacher  is  asked  by  the  principal  and 
teachers  to  know  are  usually  those  whose  unadjusted  behavior,  failure 
in  school  work,  or  neglected  appearance  have  causes  which  the  teachers 
cannot  determine  from  the  classroom  angle  alone.  She  asks  the  visiting 
teacher  to  help  her  discover  their  causes  and  get  rid  of  them.  Quoting 
from  a  description  of  this  work  as  done  in  Philadelphia,  the  writer  says: 
"First,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  sort  of  person  this  youngster 
really  is :  what  is  his  physical  condition,  what  kind  of  mind  he  has,  what 
have  been  and  are  his  surroundings — his  home,  his  neighborhood,  his 
companions.  What  are  the  ideas  of  goodness,  of  badness,  of  social 
recognition,  of  stigma,  of  the  purposes  of  life,  of  those  among  whom  he 
has  lived,  and  from  whom  he  has  acquired  his  standards  and  ideals? 
Where  serious  hardships  and  handicaps  are  revealed,  the  visiting  teacher 
puts  the  child  and  his  family  in  touch  with  the  many  resources  of  the 
city  for  helping  them  solve  all  sorts  of  problems.  The  facilities  of 
hospitals,  sanatoria,  visiting  nurses,  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  the  family 
welfare  societies,  clubs,  churches,  settlements,  and  the  host  of  other 
organized  sources  of  help  are  brought  into  play."  Through  the  use  of 
these  agencies  the  visiting  teacher  soon  has  a  complete  file  of  them  in 
her  office.  When  the  neighborhood  families  learn  of  the  nearby  bureau 
of  information,  the  school  becomes  the  center  of  the  community  where 
everyone  goes  for  help  in  his  difficulties.  If  there  is  a  Parent-Teacher 
Association  connected  with  the  school,  as  there  should  always  be,  the 
members  cooperate  with  the  visiting  teacher  in  her  plans  and  turn  to 
her  for  advice  about  their  own  children.  Recently  a  Parent-Teacher 
Association  discovered  the  need  of  a  visiting  teacher  through  attempting 
to  work  with  the  parents  of  children  who  were  failing  in  school. 

Since  in  the  grade  schools  there  is  generally  no  vocational  counselor, 
the  visiting  teacher  is  also  asked  to  interview  in  addition  to  the  unad- 
justed children  those  who  apply  or  may  apply  for  working  papers.  In 
one  grade  school  the  6th  grade  teacher  discovered  these  children  through 
letters  which  she  had  them  write  about  their  future  plans.  Any  child 
whose  letter  suggested  that  he  would  soon  drop  out  of  school  was  referred 
to  the  visiting  teacher  for  an  interview.  In  that  same  school,  the  teacher 
of  civics,  who  included  some  vocational  information  in  her  course,  gave  a 
questionnaire  to  the  8th  grade  students.  Those  who  were  not  planning 
to  go  to  high  school  or  those  who  were  uncertain  about  their  courses  in 
the  high  school  were  referred  to  the  visiting  teacher.  Leaving  before 
graduation  generally  means  some  adjustment  and  must  be  studied  to 
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discover  the  cause  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  problems  of  unadjust- 
ment  are  studied.  Sometimes  the  solution  is  a  change  in  the  school 
program  to  adapt  it  to  the  child;  sometimes  the  solution  lies  in  the  child, 
the  home  or  the  community;  and  sometimes  in  economic  conditions.  If 
in  this  latter  field,  after-school  work  may  give  the  families  enough  income 
for  the  children  to  go  on  with  their  education.  For  the  right  kind  of 
employment,  the  visiting  teacher  will  refer  them  to  a  junior  employment 
service  if  there  is  one,  or  if  not,  she  will  help  them  to  find  the  emplo3^ment 
adapted  to  their  needs.  Even  with  this  financial  aid  there  are  children 
who  cannot  earn  enough  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  family  to  exist.  For  this  reason  there  has  in  the  past 
decade  been  a  growing  tendency,  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
providing  equal  opportunities  for  securing  an  education,  to  give  scholar- 
ships to  children  who  show  desire  for  and  ability  to  go  on  with  their 
studies.  The  amount  of  the  scholarship  varies  from  $2  to  S8  a  week  and 
is  given  to  the  student  to  take  the  place  of  wages  which  he  is  sacrificing 
by  stajdng  in  school.  Since  bright  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  soon 
earn  a  much  larger  weekly  wage  than  even  S8,  to  go  on  in  school  means 
that  they  have  to  continue  their  after-school  work  and  their  families 
have  to  give  up  many  of  the  comforts  and  some  of  what  we  would  call 
the  necessities  of  life.  Although  it  is  not  expected  that  the  child  will 
regard  the  scholarship  as  a  loan  and  repay  it,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
make  a  return  in  serxice  to  his  own  family  and  to  the  community.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  that  the  child  be  carefully  selected  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  but  also  from  a  personality  and  social  stand- 
point. For  this  reason,  if  there  is  no  scholarship  counselor,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  visiting  teacher  to  select  the  child  who  will  profit  by  further 
education,  and  to  administer  the  scholarship.  Over  and  over  again  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  scholarship,  experience  has  shown  that  there 
are  many  adjustments  to  be  made  in  the  home  life  of  such  a  child  because 
the  family  is  Living  on  an  income  that  allows  for  no  emergencies.  Only 
the  person  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  meet  emergencies  of 
this  kind  is  capable  of  handling  adequately  these  delicate  problems. 

After  adjustments  are  made  for  ever}^  child  who  can  remain  in  school, 
there  are  many  more  who  go  out  into  industry  or  business  either  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  grade  or  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  working  papers. 
Here  the  visiting  teacher,  without  the  advice  of  a  vocational  counselor, 
will  herself  have  to  secure  more  specific  knowledge  of  the  business  and 
industrial  field,  that  she  may  not  make  mistakes  in  advising  the  children 
about  the  employment  opportunities  which  are  open  to  them.  Since 
these  are  restricted  for  the  pupils  in  an  elementary  school,  the  visiting 
teacher  will  not  need  the  amount  of  vocational  information  required  by 
a  vocational  counselor  in  the  higher  schools.     The  child  who  leaves 
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elementary  school  for  work  at  the  age  of  16  is  retarded,  and  has  little 
choice  of  a  vocation;  while  the  brighter  child  who  for  financial  reasons 
has  to  leave  at  the  age  of  14,  is  obliged  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
to  go  to  continuation  school,  and  should  receive  there  the  vocational 
guidance  which  would  make  it  possible  for  him  at  16  years  to  get  work 
better  adapted  to  his  needs  and  interests.  Up  to  that  time,  under 
present  conditions,  he  usually  has  to  take  the  best  pajdng  job  without 
thought  of  its  leading  to  his  life  work.  With  both  the  16-year-old  and 
the  14-year-old  grade  child,  the  vocational  question  in  a  large  city  is 
generally  one  of  placement.  Workers  in  this  field  believe  that  the 
placement  should  be  made  by  a  central  organization  with  a  large  range 
of  opportunities  so  that  children  may  be  fitted  into  places  best  suited 
for  them  at  the  best  wages.  Where  a  visiting  teacher  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  junior  employment  workers  in  the  citj',  she  can  get  from 
them  the  vocational  advice  which  she  needs.  In  addition,  she  can  send 
her  children  to  them  for  vocational  guidance  and  secure  them  as  speakers 
for  the  older  classes. 

Among  continuation  or  part-time  schools,  trade  schools,  and  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  a  vocational 
counselor  as  well  as  a  visiting  teacher  is  needed.  Indeed,  a  vocational 
counselor  was  employed  in  the  high  schools  earlier  than  a  visiting  teacher, 
although  the  need  of  the  visiting  teacher  was  recognized  in  the  grade 
schools  two  years  before  the  vocational  counselor  came  into  being  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  In  the  continuation  and  trade  schools,  the  work 
of  the  Visiting  Teacher  would  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  high  and  junior 
high  schools,  while  the  duties  of  the  vocational  counselor  would  be 
similar  but  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  school.  In  the 
high  and  junior  high  schools,  the  field  of  the  vocational  counselor  has 
been  gradually  widening  until  he  is  now  expected  to  conduct  classes  in 
occupations;  to  give  occupational  material  to  other  teachers  to  use  in 
their  classes;  to  secure  speakers  for  assembly  on  vocational  subjects; 
to  bring  groups  of  children  in  touch  with  successful  people;  to  make  and 
supervise  studies  of  industries;  to  place  students  who  go  to  work  if  there 
is  no  Junior  Employment  Service,  or  if  there  is  one,  to  keep  in  the 
closest  cooperation  with  it,  clearing  both  liis  contacts  with  employers  and 
his  placements  if  he  makes  them,  through  that  office.  He  is  also 
expected  to  prepare  questionnaires  for  the  different  classes,  that  he  may 
discover  those  children  who  are  revealed  by  the  questionnaire  to  need 
special  social,  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  this  large  field  of  work,  there  has 
been  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school,  whose  philosophy  of 
management  and  study  is  largely  centered  about  the  ideal  of  guidance, 
which  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  vocational  counselor  guides  through 
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the  many  channels  which  the  school  provides,  as  for  instance  club  life, 
self-government,  athletics,  choice  of  courses  in  the  higher  schools,  etc. 
By  meeting  the  students  in  this  more  personal  way,  those  who  have  had 
charge  of  these  activities  have  come  to  realize  the  need  of  understanding 
the  children  indi^ddually.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  voca- 
tional counselors.  As  soon  as  they  attempted  to  counsel  the  students, 
they  realized  how  much  they  must  know  about  each  indi\adual  before 
they  could  advise.  Without  special  training,  but  through  long  experi- 
ence wdth  human  problems,  many  of  these  counselors  have  learned  how  to 
help  boys  and  girls  adjust  themselves  to  life  as  well  as  to  industry. 
Probably  without  realizing  it  they  have  been  doing  the  work  of  the 
visiting  teacher.  Since  social  adjustments  are  so  linked  up  with  voca- 
tional, it  is  here  that  the  duties  of  the  \dsiting  teacher  and  vocational 
counselor  overlap,  and  bring  confusion  in  the  definition  of  the  terms. 
Ideally,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  same  individual  should  give 
social,  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  Just  as  we  would  prefer 
to  have  our  family  physician  give  expert  advice  about  eyes,  ears,  heart, 
lungs,  etc.,  that  we  may  not  be  sent  from  one  to  another  for  examination 
and  diagnosis,  so  we  often  look  back  with  longing  to  ]Mark  Hopkins  on 
one  end  of  the  log  and  the  student  on  the  other,  getting  an  all-around 
guidance  and  education. 

There  is  still  a  possibility  of  the  combination  of  the  duties  of  the 
visiting  teacher  and  vocational  counselor  in  one  person  in  the  higher 
schools  which  are  not  too  large,  but  in  the  large  city  high  schools,  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  toward  differentiation,  for  the  same  reason  that 
medicine  is  becoming  more  specialized.  The  body  of  knowledge  in 
each  special  field  is  becoming  too  vast  for  one  person  to  master  it.  The 
growing  demand  for  a  new  kind  of  familj^  physician,  who  will  know  the 
individual  as  a  whole  and  help  the  specialists  adapt  their  adWce  to  him, 
is  repeated  in  the  schools  in  the  desire  for  a  co-ordinator  of  the  various 
services  rendered  to  the  student.  Here  it  is  that  the  visiting  teacher 
can  be  of  service  to  the  vocational  counselor. 

If  the  student  has  already  had  problems  of  adjustment,  the  visiting 
teacher  will  know  him  and  will  have  a  record  of  his  personality  and 
background  on  which  the  vocational  counselor  can  base  his  advice.  If 
the  visiting  teacher  has  not  3^et  come  in  contact  with  the  student,  the 
vocational  counselor,  just  as  the  classroom  teacher,  who  wants  to 
understand  the  individual  as  a  whole,  will  ask  the  visiting  teacher  to 
study  the  student  and  to  help  him  make  the  social  adjustments  which 
are  necessary  while  the  visiting  teacher  gives  to  the  vocational  counselor 
the  information  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  offer  wise  educa- 
tional or  vocational  advice.  In  some  large  schools  the  educational 
problem  may  be  referred  to  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  roster  making, 
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and  who  therefore  knows  all  the  educational  opportunities  which  the 
school  offers,  but  again,  this  teacher  has  generally  had  no  training  in 
the  understanding  of  the  indiAadual  and  his  reactions.  His  interest  is 
usually  in  the  mechanics  of  the  task.  He  can  supply  the  educational 
information  just  as  the  vocational  counselor  can  give  the  vocational 
information,  but  both  must  work  \Qry  closely  with  the  visiting  teacher 
if  they  want  to  adapt  their  guidance  to  the  individual. 

It  is  true  that  human  beings  and  their  relationships  are  still  in  a  great 
measure  bej'ond  scientific  analysis  and  that  there  are  rare  "personality 
artists"  who  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  understanding  of  these 
problems  and  to  be  able  to  solve  them  better  than  some  who  may 
have  more  scientific  information,  without  this  understanding.  The 
vocational  counselor  who  has  to  make  these  adjustments  himself, 
because  there  is  no  visiting  teacher,  is  fortunate  if  he  is  such  an  artist, 
but  in  a  world  where  there  is  need  for  so  much  individual  adjustment,  I 
am  wondering  if  a  person  who  can  do  this  work  well,  will  not  give 
increasing  time  to  it,  and  tend  to  neglect  the  vocational  end,  so  that  he 
eventually  becomes  the  visiting  teacher,  while  the  visiting  teacher,  if 
he  has  not  the  art  of  helping  people  out  of  trouble  and  happens  to  be 
interested  in  all  the  phases  of  industry,  will  find  himself  giving  more  and 
more  vocational  advice.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  that  these 
two  kinds  of  counselors  need  not  only  different  kinds  of  training,  but 
have  different  types  of  mind.  Each  needs  the  ser\dce  of  the  other,  but 
when  both  are  working  together  neither  should  attempt  to  do  the  work 
of  the  other. 

The  material  equipment  of  both  the  visiting  teacher  and  the  voca- 
tional counselor  is  similar  and  they  work  so  closely  together  that  there 
is  much  which  they  can  share.  This  is  also  true  of  the  person  in  charge 
of  student  government  and  activities.  The  three  need  separate  offices 
and  whenever  possible  a  stenographer.  For  economy's  sake,  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  them  in  adjoining  offices,  where  each  would  have  privacy  for 
interviewing  children  without  interruption,  but  where  they  might  share 
an  outer  office  to  be  used  for  the  stenographer  and  as  a  waiting  room. 
If  other  schools  are  like  Philadeli)hia's,  such  office  space  is  very  difficult 
to  find.  In  one  high  school  where  there  was  no  other  available  space, 
the  counselors  have  used  the  dressing  rooms  of  the  stage.  School 
architects  will  have  to  recognize  these  new  school  officials  and  provide 
for  them. 

Each  of  these  workers  will  need  an  extension  telephone  on  his  desk 
for  the  outside  contacts  which  are  so  important,  especially  for  the  visit- 
ing teacher  with  the  social  agencies,  and  the  vocational  counselor  with 
the  employers.  The  stenographer  will  take  dictation  for  their  records 
and  questionnaires,  and  will  attend  to  their  necessarily  large  corre- 
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spondence.  This  may  seem  an  extravagance,  but  those  who  are  experi- 
menting with  costs  find  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  take  the  time  of 
well-paid  officials  to  keep  records  and  to  write  letters  in  longhand. 

While  the  principal  naturally  has  the  direction  of  the  work  in  his 
own  school,  there  are  in  most  cities  directors  of  special  activities  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  progress  made  in  their  respective  fields,  and  who 
keep  up  the  morale  of  their  isolated  workers  by  discussing  newer  methods 
and  adapting  them  to  their  conditions.  In  these  guidance  branches  of 
school  work,  where  there  is  still  so  much  experimenting,  this  contact 
of  workers  for  discussion  and  study  under  a  wise  leader  seems  even 
more  essential.  Each  branch  should  therefore  have  its  own  director. 
In  some  places  vocational  guidance  and  \^siting  teaching  have  been  put 
under  one  director.  If  the  director  happens  to  have  had  his  training 
in  social  case  work,  that  side  of  the  work  has  been  emphasized  and  the 
vocational  counselors  have  felt  that  industry  and  employment  problems 
were  not  getting  the  attention  which  thej^  deserved.  The  same  neglect 
of  social  problems  has  been  felt  by  the  visiting  teachers  when  their 
director  has  been  interested  primarily  in  vocational  activities.  A 
person  as  director  of  each  activity  who  has  already  served  as  worker 
in  his  chosen  field  will  make  it  possible  to  avoid  this  mistake.  For 
the  coordination  of  these  activities  there  is  of  course  needed  a  school 
official  directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent.  This  person  should 
be  one  who  thinks  always  of  the  child  as  an  indi\ddual  needing  the 
varied  personal  services  of  the  school.  While  these  mechanisms  of 
administration  make  the  work  run  smoothly,  the  help  which  the 
individual  student  receives  will  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  are  dealing  vdth  him  in  his  particular  school,  and  this  goes  back 
to  the  spirit  of  the  school  itself.  In  the  universities  there  is  develop- 
ing a  personnel  department  in  which  is  included  all  service  to  the 
individual  student.  The  physician,  the  psychologist,  the  psychiatrist, 
the  dean  and  the  vocational  counselor  form  the  background  of  this 
bureau.  They  meet  with  others  interested  in  the  student  that  they 
may  together  decide  upon  the  treatment  best  adapted  to  him. 

Few  of  our  high  and  junior  high  schools  are  j'et  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  physician,  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  ser\dng  the  one  school. 
The  visiting  teacher,  who  is  constantly  needing  this  service,  has  to  take 
those  students  who  should  have  mental  or  physical  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment to  clinics  outside  the  school.  There  are,  however,  besides  the 
vocational  counselor  and  visiting  teacher  in  the  large  city  schools, 
several  people  giving  individual  service  to  the  children,  who  might  form 
a  personnel  department  whose  members  could  profitably  meet  for  the 
discussion  of  these  individual  problems.  Those  who  are  part  of  the 
school — the  principal,  the  dean  and  the  teacher  in  charge  of  roster 
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making — together  with  the  attendance  officer,  the  physician  and  the 
nurse,  who  are  generally  shared  with  other  schools,  may  all  be  helping 
the  same  child,  and  a  conference  about  that  child  would  be  very  helpful. 
In  many  schools  there  are  also  student  advisers  who  have  weekly  con- 
ferences with  the  students.  Their  activities  should  be  closely 
coordinated  with  those  of  the  visiting  teacher,  who  with  his  training  and 
experience  should  be  able  to  give  them  valuable  suggestions.  At  a 
conference  about  a  student,  his  adviser  should  always  be  present. 

Psychiatrists  are  telling  us  today  that  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  a  child's  progress  is  conflicting  advice.  The  schools  with  their 
increasing  forms  of  ser\ace  to  the  child  must  be  very  careful  that  these 
do  not  become  a  detriment  rather  than  a  help.  Since  harmony  in 
advice  is  all-essential,  it  would  be  better  to  unite  the  duties  of  the  various 
counselors  in  one  wise  person  who  understands  human  nature,  even 
though  he  may  have  had  little  training  in  the  specific  branches  of  work, 
rather  than  having  these  various  counselors  at  cross  purposes. 

When  it  is  the  lack  of  money  which  makes  this  combination  necessary, 
it  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  secure  for  the  work  a  teacher  with  social 
case  work  training.  In  medicine,  if  there  can  be  only  one  physician  in 
a  community,  the  best  results  are  obtained  through  the  services  of  a 
general  practitioner,  and  the  same  holds  true  in  the  school.  This 
general  school  practitioner,  like  the  family  doctor,  will  know"  something 
of  all  the  specific  fields  connected  with  his  work,  and  especially  will  he 
know  the  sources  of  information  to  which  to  refer  his  students.  The 
loss  which  comes  from  lack  of  various  specific  forms  of  expert  guidance 
may  be  offset  by  the  student's  contact  with  one  wise,  all-around  counse- 
lor. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  big  city  schools,  where  counseling  is 
becoming  more  and  more  differentiated,  it  is  for  those  who  are  guiding 
this  work  to  define  as  carefully  as  possible  the  duties  of  the  different 
counselors,  while  they  recognize  that  in  working  with  the  same  children 
there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  lines  of  demarkation.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  overlapping  and  giving  conflicting  advice  is  by  frequent  consulta- 
tion, each  bringing  to  the  conference  about  the  particular  child  his 
point  of  view  and  the  help  which  his  department  can  give.  If  the  child 
needs  one  fonn  of  guidance,  such  as  the  vocational,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  he  will  probably  be  referred  to  the  counselor  in  that  depart- 
ment, just  as  a  patient  may  be  referred  to  a  particular  specialist.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  needs  the  services  of  many  departments, 
the  visiting  teacher  who  acts  as  the  general  practitioner  will  be  given  the 
guidance  of  the  child,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  consult  the 
specialists  as  they  are  needed.  Thus  the  work  of  all  will  be  merged 
toward  the  one  purpose  of  understanding  and  helping  tlie  children  to 
find  themselves  and  adapt  themselves  to  life  before  they  leave  school. 
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This  task  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  education. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  involved  in  the  plan  of 
having  a  vocational  counselor,  without  a  modification  of  the  curriculum, 
and  the  other  plan  sometimes  called  "every  teacher  a  counselor." 

2.  Discuss  the  training  of  a  counselor  in  relation  to  that  of  a  teacher. 

3.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  the  counseling  and  the  visit- 
ing of  a  visiting  teacher?     Under  what  circumstances  are  both  necessary? 

4.  What  administrative  safeguards  can  you  suggest  for  preventing  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  too  many  advisers  for  the  same  child? 


CHAPTER  XLV 

A  FILING  LIST  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
By  John  M.  Brewer^ 

Shortly  after  Harvard  University  took  over  the  Vocation  Bureau  of 
Boston  it  became  necessary  to  classify  the  material  available  for  students 
and  others,  which  has  come  to  the  Bureau  in  great  quantity  from  the 
beginning.  A  number  of  attempts  were  made  at  first  to  file  the  material 
alphabetically  by  a  series  of  topics,  but  the  accumulation  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  papers  grew  so  fast  that  it  was  early  found  necessary 
to  work  out  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  writer  had  already  made  his 
analysis  of  the  vocational  progress  of  an  individual  into  six  steps,  and 
these  were  made  the  basis  of  the  classification  plan.  An  introductory 
section  was  planned  to  cover  such  topics  as  aims,  definitions,  need,  etc., 
and  the  second  section  was  given  over  to  the  first  step  in  vocational 
progress,  namely,  "Early  Experiences  and  Self-discovery."  The  second 
step,  "Study  of  Occupations,"  was  made  division  3  in  the  .system,  and 
so  on  through  the  other  steps.  Section  8  was  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
and  special  topics,  and  section  9  to  "Addenda,"  that  is,  the  extra  mate- 
rial such  as  associations,  circulars,  vocational  guidance  courses,  examina- 
tions, literature,  etc.,  supplementarj'^  to  the  material  itself. 

The  vocational  guidance  material  falls  into  three  classes:  papers, 
pamphlets,  and  books.  Before  me,  for  example,  is  an  outline  prepared 
by  a  summer  school  class  labeled  "Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Continua- 
tion School."  Since  the  continuation  school  is  concerned  with  the 
transition  from  school  to  work,  this  falls  under  the  main  division, 
"Entering  Upon  the  Vocation,"  and  turning  to  the  filing  list  we  find 
continuation  school  numbered  10  in  this  list.  On  this  paper,  then,  we 
place  the  designation  "V.  G.  6-10"  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  topics  under  each  division  are  arranged  alpha- 
lietically  and  are  numbered  with  figures  usually  divisible  by  five.  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  allow  for  the  interpolation  of  such  other 
topics  as  may  be  missed  in  the  first  assignment  of  numbers.  Thus  the 
outline  itself  can  grow  internally  without  necessitating  a  reorganization. 

^  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 
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Pamphlets  were  at  first  placed  with  papers  in  the  vertical  files,  but 
their  volume  necessitated  their  withdrawal.  They  were  then  placed  in 
pamphlet  boxes  and  put  upon  the  shelves  with  the  books  on  vocational 
guidance. 

A  book  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  is  likely  to  cover  many 
topics,  and  it  is  not  often  practicable,  therefore,  to  give  it  a  designation 
such  as  "V.  G.  6-10."  It  is  our  custom,  therefore,  to  classify  books  by 
the  main  divisions  only,  and  within  this  classification  to  arrange  them 
alphabeticall}^  by  authors. 

In  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  then,  the  book 
shelves  are  arranged  in  main  divisions  according  to  the  classification 
scheme,  with  pami^hlet  boxes  on  the  same  shelves.  The  papers  contain- 
ing illustrative  material  such  as  posters,  tests,  and  other  such  material 
are  filed  conveniently  in  vertical  filing  cabinets. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
receive  criticisms  of  this  plan,  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

The  outline  follows : 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FILING  LIST,  HARVARD  BUREAU  OF 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


1.  Introductory 
5.  Aims 
20.  Definitions 
30.  General  articles 
60.  Need 
65.  Objections      to      Vocational 

Guidance 
80.  Problems  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance 
100.  Survey  plans 

2.  Early  Experiences  and  Self 
Discovery 

5.  Activities  of  children 

8.  Club  work 

10.  College  guidance 

15.  Counseling  (See  8-15) 

20.  Educational  guidance 

25.  Elementary  school  guidance 

30.  High  school  guidance 

35.  Junior  high  school  guidance 

40.  Methods  of  teaching 

45.  Moral  qualities  and  guidance 


50.  Parents 

55.  Scouting,  camps,  play,  etc. 

60.  Studies  (See  3-60) 

Civics,  Econ.  and  Sociology 

Comp.  and  oral  English 

Gardening  and  agriculture 

Geography 

History 

Homemaking 

Languages 

Literature  and  reading 

Manual  and  voc.  work  (See 

SO) 
Mathematics 
Science  and  hygiene 

70.  Testing  and  diagnosis 

75.  Thrift  for  juveniles 

80.  Tryout  courses 

85.  Visits  and  excursions 

90.  Visual    education    and    mu- 
seums 
110.  Working  experiences 
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class — subject 


class — illustra- 


3.  Study  of  Occupations 

5.  Counseling  on  Occupations 
10.  Dramatic  methods 
15.  Occupations  class — aim 
20.  Occupations    class — methods 

and   courses 
25.  Occupations 

matter 
30.  Occupations 

tive  material 
45.  Occupational  classification 
50.  Occupational  histories 
55.  Occupational  information — ■ 

specific 
60.  Occupational  problems 
65.  Research 
70.  Speakers 
75.  Studies  (See  2-60) 
100.  Surve5^s 
105.  Textbooks 

4.  Choice  of  Occupation 

3.  Case  work  and  analysis 

5.  Counseling  for  choice 

15.  False  methods  and  short  cuts 

55.  Questionnaires 

60.  Records,  rating,  and  blanks 

65.  Research  on  choice 

75.  Tests:  commercial 

80.  Tests:  industrial 

90.  Tests:  physical 

95.  Tests:  professional 

100.  Tests:  psychological 

5.  Preparation  for  the  Voca- 
tion 

(•See    also     Vocational    Education 
Filing  List) 


5.  Agriculture 
10.  Apprenticeship 
15.  Commerce 


20.  Counseling 

25.  Cooperative  plans 

30.  Coordinators 

35.  Correspondence  work 

38.  Evening  schools 

40.  Forms  and  blanks 

45.  Federal  Board 

50.  High  school 

55.  Home  economics 

65.  Industrial  work 

70.  Junior  high  school 

80.  IMathematics 

85.  jSIeasurement 

90.  Methods 

95.  Occupations,  study  of 
100.  Part-time 
105.  Professions 
110.  Related  work 
115.  Science 

120.  Selection  of  students 
125.  Skills 

130.  Social  understanding 
135.  Store  schools 
140.  Surveys 
145.  Tests 
150.  Textbooks 

6.  Entering  upon  the  Vocation 

5.  Child  labor  and  welfare 
10.  Continuation  school 
15.  Counseling  on  entering 
20.  Employment  agencies 
25.  Employment  supervision 
30.  Evening  schools 
33.  Follow-up 

35.  Information  on  openings 
40.  Leaving  school 
75.  Part-time  plans 
80.  Placement 

85.  Problems  of  young  workers 
90.  Scholarships 
100.  Work  certificates 
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7.  Readjustments  and  Progress 

5.  Adult  education 
8.  Conditions  of  work 
10.  Cooperative  management 
15.  Cooperative  movements 
25.  Counseling      on      readjust- 
ments 
30.  Economics  of  occupations 
40.  Employment  management 
45.  Employment    agencies    and 

bureaus 
47.  Ethics  of  occupations 
50.  Government  ownership 
55.  Housing 

60.  Hygiene,  health  and  safety 
65.  Incentives 

70.  Insurance     and     compensa- 
tion 
75.  Job  analysis 
80.  Land  problems 
85.  Mental  hygiene 
90.  Organization  of  industry  and 

business 
95.  Pohtical  action  and  govern- 
ment. 
100.  Promotions,  rating  and  trans- 
fer 
105.  Psychological  aspects  of  work 
110.  Radical  movements 
115.  Reconstruction  plans 
120.  Recreation 
125.  ReUef  and  compensation 
130.  Scientific  management 
135.  Service   features   and   social 

work 
140.  Steadying  employment;  turn- 
over 
143.  Taxation 
145.  Thrift  for  adults 
150.  Unions    and    collective    bar- 


155. 


gammg 
Unrest 


160.  Wages  and  methods  of  pay- 
ment 
165.  War  problems 

8.  Miscellaneous  and   Special 

5.  Army  plans 

10.  College  entrance  require- 
ments 

15.  Counselor,  work  of 

20.  Foreign  plans 

25.  History  of  V.  G. 

35.  Immigrants  and  Americani- 
zation 

45.  Laws 

50.  Librarians 

53.  Measurement 

55.  Negroes 

60.  Organization 

65.  Plans  (alphab.  by  places) 

70.  Preparation  of  counselors 

75.  Prisons  and  reformatories 

90.  Rehabilitation  and  reeduca- 
tion 

92.  Research 

95.  Retarded  persons 

97.  Rural  problems 
100.  Teachers,  preparation  for 
105.  Women 

9.  Addenda 

5.  Addresses  (mail) 

10.  Association  and  Organiza- 
tions 

15.  Biography 

20.  Catalogues 

25.  Circulars 

30.  Courses 

35.  Examinations 

40.  Extra  material  for  distribu- 
tion 

50.  Literature;  bibliographies 

55.  Magazines,  reports,  periodi- 
cals 
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70.  Meetings,  reports,  programs  90. 

75.  Notes  on  talks,  courses,  etc.  95. 

80.  Pictures,  diagrams,  etc.  100. 

85.  Problems  and  exercises  105. 


Speakers  for  classes 
Students  of  classes 
Student  papers 
Msits  available  for  classes 


Questions 

Look   over   this  list   carefully  for  the   possible   om'ssion   of  important 

topics. 

If  the  collection  of  material  is  not  extensive,  what  simplifications  might 

be  made  in  the  outline? 

Discuss  improvements  in  the  general  plan  of  the  filing  system,  both 

as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  and  the  arrangement  of  the  books, 

pamphlets,  and  papers  as  described  in  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL VI 

THE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

By  C.  C.  Robinsoni 

The  field  of  vocational  guidance  open  to  the  workers  in  our  organiza- 
tion is  an  extremely  broad  one,  all  the  way  from  boys  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  in  our  younger  boys'  groups  to  men  of  thirty-five  and  forty 
in  our  Educational  Department. 

The  first  group  to  be  considered  should  be  those  men  and  boys  who 
come  to  the  Employment  Bureaus  maintained  by  our  Associations  in 
large  cities.  Here,  of  course,  the  first  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  or 
man  is  an  immediate  job.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  pressure  for 
placement  is  ever  present,  many  of  our  Associations  are  attempting  to 
do  in  their  employment  offices  intelligent  vocational  guidance,  notably 
Brooklyn  Central,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  and  enough  more  to  make 
thirty-eight  in  all.  These  Associations  have  an  agreement  to  exchange 
experiences,  and  send  representatives  to  our  summer  schools  for  special 
conference  and  training.  This  is  destined  to  be  an  immediate  advance 
in  our  vocational  program. 

Quite  different  is  the  work  we  are  able  to  do  in  our  Educational 
Departments,  where  the  young  men  are  seeking  education,  giving  a 
more  leisurely  opportunity  for  vocational  guidance.  Here  we  have  boys 
and  young  men  for  periods  of  one  to  three  years,  and  we  can  aid  them 
from  time  to  time  on  many  points  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance. 

Chicago  Central  has  opened  up  a  well-equipped  office  for  this  work; 
Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  and  others  are  making  plans  to  move  out  from 
the  area  of  educational  guidance  to  a  closer  contact  with  the  business 
and  industry  of  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  their  students  and  of 
other  young  men  who  apply  for  help.  Some  experiments  have  been 
made  by  our  schools  in  the  conduct  of  life-career  classes.  Professor 
Weaver's  last  book,  "Building  a  Career,"  having  been  written  as  a 
textbook  for  this  purpose. 

The  purpose  and  attitude  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
National  Council  is  indicated  in  this  excerpt  from  an  article  by  one  of 
their  secretaries,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Smith: 

1  Employed  Boj's'  Secretary,  National  Council,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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"Because  of  the  unique  position  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion holds  in  a  community,  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  agencies  to  give  defi- 
nite, intelligent  consideration  to  this  vital  problem.  Shall  the  Association 
stand  idly  by  while  false  guidance  and  maladjustments  are  being  carried  on 
by  the  unscrupulous? 

"True  Vocational  Guidance  is  a  process  and  not  an  event.  Its  purpose  is 
to  assist  individuals  intelUgently  to  choose,  prepare  for,  enter  upon,  and 
make  progress  in  occupations.  Any  one  of  these  elements  taken  alone  is 
not  Vocational  Guidance.  A  doctor's  diagnosis  without  prescription  and 
action  is  useless.  A  prescription  without  adequate  diagnosis  is  dangerous. 
To  send  a  smallpox  patient  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital  because  of  failure  to 
understand  the  case  is  criminal.  In  like  manner  the  diagnosis  of  an  individ- 
ual to  determine  his  capabilities  without  advice  as  to  his  future  development 
is  of  little  value.  Educational  guidance  without  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  the 
case  and  definite  considerations  as  to  possible  occupational  objective  is 
unjust.  Unintelligent  placement  without  relation  to  the  guidance  program 
is  an  end  in  itself  and  is  not  rendering  full  value  to  society. 

"It  should  not  be  our  purpose  to  set  up  a  machine  that  will  take  an 
individual  and  recommend  him  definitely  for  occupation  'A'  in  spite  of  his 
own  reactions,  but  rather  to  set  up  a  process  that  will  enable  the  individual 
to  discover  hiynself,  mentally,  morally,  physically,  socially  and  occupation- 
ally.     This  program  may  be  outlined  briefly  as  follows: 

I.  Vocational  selection 

1.  Personal  analysis  to  discover: 

a.  Physical  fitness 

b.  Mental  capacity 

c.  Personal,  moral  and  social  traits 

d.  Past  experiences 

2.  Study  of  occupations  to  discover: 

a.  Working  conditions 

b.  Demand  for  workers 

c.  StabiUty  of  employment 

d.  Possibilities  for  advancement 

e.  Preparation  needed  to  enter 

f.  Type  of  employee 

g.  Social  status  of  workers 

II.  Educational  guidance 

1.  The  selection  of  proper  training  agencies  to  prepare  the  individual 
to  enter  and  advance  in  his  chosen  occupation. 

2.  Selection  of  both  technical  and  related  courses  to  best  fit  the  individ- 
ual into  his  occupation  and  social  life. 

III.  Placement 

1.  The  inteUigent  placement  of  the  individual   during  the   training 
process  to  best  fit  him  to  attain  his  ultimate  objective.  It  < 

2.  Permanent  placement  in  an  occupation  after  period  of  preparation 
and  try-out. 
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IV.    Follow-up 

1.  A  definite  check-up  program  to: 

a.  Follow  each  individual  from  date  of  employment  through  stages 
of  advancement,  to  see  results  of  guidance  program. 

b.  Discover    changing    conditions   within   the    industry    having   a 
bearing  on  future  guidance." 

Our  Student  Department  working  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
has  another  problem,  for  their  work  must  be  entirely  supplementary  to 
anything  that  is  being  done  by  the  student  authorities  themselves.  In 
many  colleges  and  schools  where  we  are  working,  there  is  no  systematized 
effort  of  any  kind  in  vocational  guidance,  by  the  faculty,  and  those 
fields  present  quite  a  different  problem  than  where  our  work  is  supple- 
mental, and  directed  quite  largely  toward  interesting  promising  young 
men  in  the  altruistic  professions.  The  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  develop- 
ing an  advanced  program  which  includes  some  entirely  new  plans  in  the 
matter  of  vocational  guidance  for  students  who  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Association,  and  for  cooperation  with  the  college  faculties. 

Between  800  to  1,000  new  men  enter  various  positions  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  itself  each  year.  This  means  that  our  Personnel  Bureau,  with  offices 
at  New  York  and  Chicago,  does  considerable  practical  vocational 
guidance  work  with  young  men  coming  out  of  the  colleges,  and  others 
leaving  commercial  positions  for  places  in  our  organization.  Work 
of  a  similar  nature  is  developing  among  the  Associations  in  26  different 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

Our  Boys'  Division  has  a  specialized  form  of  vocational  guidance, 
both  for  high  school  and  employed  boys,  which  we  have  called  our 
"Find  Yourself"  idea.  The  effort  has  been  to  adapt  the  best  things 
which  we  could  discover  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools,  colleges, 
vocation  bureaus,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  particular  needs,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  boys  still  in  high  school,  and  on  the  other,  of  boys  who  are  out 
at  work  without  anyone  to  give  them  particular  guidance. 

Our  concern  with  these  boys  is,  first,  to  give  them  careful  information 
with  reference  to  the  field  of  occupations  in  general  and  fundamental 
principles  to  be  observed  in  choosing  a  life  work.  Our  next  step  is  to 
give  these  boys  a  chance  to  make  some  simple  studies  of  their  past  and 
present  experience,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  developed  a  specialized 
form  of  blank,  which  has  been  largely  used  throughout  the  United  States 
and  by  some  of  our  Associations  in  foreign  lands.  We  intend  to  change 
the  name  of  this  blank  from  "Analj^sis  Blank"  to  "Information  Sheet," 
or  something  of  that  sort,  as  some  educators  have  feared  the  idea  of 
seK-analysis.  However,  we  have  had  some  of  the  best  vocational 
guidance  authorities  in  the  United  States  aid  us  in  our  work,  and  though 
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they  have  made  some  helpful  suggestions,  none  has  felt  that  our  blank 
had  any  danger  from  the  standpoint  of  introspection. 

One  feature  of  our  work  has  been  a  careful  study  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  boys  on  these  blanks  as  a  basis  of  discovering  urge  or 
tendency  in  any  one  vocational  direction.  We  have  been  very  con- 
scientious in  securing  the  best  people  in  town  to  help  us  make  these 
studies. 

We  have  sometimes  been  criticized  for  using  volunteer  counselors ;  but 
inasmuch  as  we  secure  college  professors,  high  school  principals,  per- 
sonnel directors  of  large  companies,  and  others  thoroughly  skilled  and 
well-informed  with  reference  to  business  and  industry  m  the  community, 
we  feel  that  this  has  been  a  wise  move  on  our  part.  Certainly  we  should 
have  been  somewhat  conceited  to  have  thought  that  we  could  do  all 
the  counseling  ourselves,  with  such  splendid  resources  available  in  the 
community.  Some  of  these  men  and  women  give  merely  informative 
interviews;  others  prove  to  be  excellent  counselors  for  general  vocational 
guidance  purposes,  and  we  sometimes  use  them  for  a  period  of  years, 
having  boys  go  to  them  not  only  in  our  campaigns,  but  also  from  time 
to  time  through  the  year. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  do  very  much  in  the  line  of  vocational 
testing,  but  have  occasionally  had  the  good  services  of  a  psychologist,  a 
psychiatrist,  or  teacher  skilled  in  giving  tests.  In  this,  as  "in  all  of  our 
work,  we  are  delighted  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  or  county 
and  municipal  agencies  when  they  have  workers  who  have  good  ability 
to  use  the  approved  tests.  At  Boston,  Mass.  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  maintains  well  arranged  bureaus  of  Vocational  and  Life 
Guidance. 

Many  of  the  boys  with  whom  we  do  this  work  have  left  school,  and 
have  at  the  moment  no  contact  in  the  educational  life  of  the  schools 
themselves;  but  wherever  we  have  groups  of  boys  still  in  high  school,  we 
make  every  effort  to  cooperate  fully  with  those  interested  among  the 
teachers  at  the  high  school  involved. 

Another  branch  of  our  work  which  requires  special  treatment  relates  to 
groups  of  boys  in  small  towns  and  country  communities — especially  the 
boys  in  rural  regions.  These  boys,  we  find,  need  careful  handling  to 
keep  them  from  being  attracted  to  the  city,  when  perhaps  they  have 
much  better  ability  to  work  in  town  or  country.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  we  find  boj'^s  on  farms  who  are  never  going  to  be  happy  there, 
or  do  good  work,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  help  tliose  boys  to  secure 
training  and  opportunity  in  the  city. 

Our  latest  experiment,  which  I  personally  have  tried  extensively 
throughout  this  country  and  somewhat  in  Europe,  is  concerned  with  a 
study  of  vocational  tendency, — trying  to  help  boys  discover  whether 
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they  have  some  primary  tendency  Uke  the  artistic  or  mechanical,  or 
whether  they  maj'  be  possessed  of  several  urges  in  the  line  of  work,  such 
as  humanic,  scientific,  and  executive.  It  is  amazing  to  find  the  number  of 
boys  there  are  in  the  world  who  require  not  a  single  tendency',  but 
distinctly  a  multiple  tendency  or  combination  of  urges. 

Some  of  the  best  experiences  we  have  with  this  study  occur  in  our 
so-called  Vocational  Forums,  something  hke  life-career  classes,  except 
that  we  not  only  study  the  requirements  of  the  vocations  and  aptitudes 
of  individuals,  but  secure  the  cooperation  of  boys  in  the  group  in  dis- 
cussing their  various  present  interests  under  such  tendencies  as  those 
named  above. 

This  is  purely  in  the  experimental  stage  and  our  diagrams  and  classi- 
fications are  all  subject  to  change  as  we  obtain  further  experience. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  plan  described  and  point  out  whether  or  not  you  think 
it  is  an  adequate  program  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  reasons. 

2.  Compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  "Find  Yourself"  idea  of  the  Boys' 
Division  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  a  good  program  in  a  school. 

3.  Outline  the  elements  of  an  ideal  program  of  vocational  guidance  for 
employed  boys. 


CHAPTER  XL VII 

THE  NEED  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR 
IMMIGRANTS 

WITH    SPECUL    REFERENCE    TO    MALADJUSTMENTS    AMONG 
EDUCATED  ITALIANS 

By  Mildred   Coburn  Scott 

Ever  since  the  second  shipload  of  settlers  came  to  the  colonies,  there 
has  been  an  immigration  problem.  The  early  attitude  that  these  new- 
comers "are  not  fit  to  associate  Tvath  decent  people"  has  existed  in  differ- 
ent forms  throughout  our  history.  The  present  legislation  in  regard  to 
immigration  is  an  expression  of  some  of  these  attitudes. 

The  days  of  turnpike  and  stage  coach  were  only  a  memory  when  the 
Italians  began  to  come.  Prior  to  1880  the  stream  had  been  but  the 
merest  trickle,  which  now  has  become  the  greatest  of  all  the  foreign 
tributaries  to  our  population. 

The  Italians  settled  in  large  numbers  in  our  cities.  In  New  York 
there  are  more  Italians  than  in  any  Italian  city  except  Naples.  At  the 
present  time  35,000  Italians  live  within  the  radius  of  four  blocks  of 
the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  in  the  North  End  of  Boston. 

How  have  the  people  of  the  United  States  received  these  immi- 
grants? In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  threw  open 
to  aliens  extensive  industrial  opportunities,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
immigrants  themselves,  but  because  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  prolific 
source  of  cheap  labor.  In  the  factories,  shops,  and  mines,  the  prevailing 
thought  seemed  to  be  that  industrial  prosperity  depended  upon  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  ignorant  workers.  It  naturally  followed  that  in  the 
evening  schools  the  school  authorities  offered  inadequate  educational 
facilities  which  did  not  assist  in  adaptation  to  community  life.  If  these 
aUen  workers  had  been  mere  mechanisms,  adjusted  to  certain  tasks, 
there  would  have  been  no  complications;  but  they  were  human.  They 
have  been  actors  as  well  as  instruments,  and  if  they  have  been  entangled 
in  social  relationships,  they  cannot  be  severely  judged. 

Although  many  a  newcomer  has  been  frequently  robbed  of  his  entire 
material  wealth  by  hotel  keepers  and  pretended  friends,  the  greatest 
injustice  has  occurred  in  connection  with  employment.     Perhaps  the 
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immigrant  passes  a  banker's  establishment,  reads  a  display  card  in  the 
window, — a  demand  for  200  laborers  supplemented  with  the  significant 
assurance  that  the  place  is  not  far  distant.  He  enters,  enlists,  takes  his 
chances,  and  falls  into  the  snare  set  for  him. 

And  what  is  the  snare?  Wages  may  be  lower  or  employment  briefer 
than  the  worker  had  been  led  to  expect;  payment  of  wages  may  be 
delayed,  transportation  charges  may  be  deducted  later  from  wages; 
unavoidable  expenditures  at  company  store  may  consume  the  wages  due. 
The  foreman,  who  accompanies  the  gang,  perhaps  providing  shelter  and 
food,  cuts  off  a  slice  of  the  wages  and  is  brutal.  "The  Soul  of  an  Immi- 
grant," by  Constantine  Panunzio,  well  portrays  this  pernicious  entry 
into  American  citizenship. 

The  immigrant,  moreover,  is  unfamiliar  with  American  conditions, 
does  not,  in  most  cases,  understand  the  language  or  the  meaning  of  a 
contract  and  is  confronted  with  working  methods  new  to  him.  While 
naturally  preferring  the  best  he  can  get,  he  is  often  willing  to  work 
under  conditions  and  at  wages  which  would  not  appeal  to  American 
workers.  He  has  usually  no  contact  with  American  workmen  or  wdth 
trade  unions  and  has  no  conception  of  the  product  of  properly  directed 
effort.  The  ine\dtable  results  of  his  exploitation  and  consequent  low 
wages  are  the  defective  housing  conditions  and  low  standards  of  living. 

The  exhausting  and  hazardous  nature  of  the  work  performed  by 
Italian  immigrants  under  these  deplorable  conditions  is  indicated  by 
abundant  material  in  consular  reports.  The  occupational  concentra- 
tion of  Italians  subjects  them  to  risks,  for  few  are  in  agricultural  or 
commercial  callings,  and  many  work  in  an  environment  of  rocks,  heavy 
machinery,  and  sharp  implements.  The  risk  is  increased  by  ignorance 
of  spoken  and  written  English,  and  by  fatigue. 

There  is  a  remarkable  spirit  of  regionalism  among  Italians.  Regional 
lines  show  where  Italians  from  one  village  may  occupy  one  street  and 
those  from  a  different  village  another.  And  in  the  field  of  industry 
it  leads  to  clashes  between  groups  which  have  often  perplexed  foremen 
and  contractors.  Perhaps  the  effects  of  the  war  will  serve  to  unify 
the  feelings  of  the  different  sections  of  Italy. 

The  mj'-sterious  process  of  adaptation  goes  on  cruelly  in  the  lives  of 
many.  Children  of  circumstances,  thej^  are  under  a  spell  of  suggestion 
which  makes  them  fertile  ground  for  the  seeds  of  assimilation  to  good 
or  bad  elements  of  our  life.  It  must  be  recognized  that  Americanization 
is  not  a  matter  of  schooling  only.  It  is  concerned  also  with  freedom 
from  exploitation,  with  good  housing,  satisfactorj^  industrial  conditions, 
and  neighborliness.  Toward  this  adjustment  all  the  forces  in  the 
communitj'  leave  their  imprint  on  him,  and  of  these  the  most  important 
is  work.    To  millions  of  immigrants,  the  factory  is  America.     The  work 
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and  the  associations  of  work,  in  fact,  color  the  rest  of  the  immigrant's 
relationships. 

According  to  Dr.  Foerster  in  his  book,  "Italian  Emigration  of  Our 
Times,"  the  proportion  of  skilled  workmen  among  immigrant  Italians 
has  risen  appreciablj'  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  1910  they 
numbered  11  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Since  the  Armistice  was  signed 
many  ex-soldiers,  whose  professional  and  educational  studies  have  been 
broken  up  bj^  the  War,  have  come  to  America.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unmarried,  in  the  early  productive  j^ears  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  have  much  to  contribute  to  America,  if  given  guidance  of  the 
right  sort. 

During  the  past  year  the  vocational  guidance  department  of  the  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  has  been  concerned  with  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  educated  and  skilled  Italians.  To  this  end, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  clearing  house  for  giving  informa- 
tion of  vocational  and  educational  opportunities.  The  School  is 
located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  compact  Itahan  colonies  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1881  by  PauUne  Agassiz  Shaw  and 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  testing  educational  methods.  One  of  the  activities 
of  the  department  was  the  drafting  of  a  questionnaire  with  questions 
relating  to  the  individual's  previous  education  and  training  in  Italy, 
present  occupation  in  the  United  States,  satisfaction  with  job,  future 
ambition,  and  the  Like. 

Two  hundred  questionnaires  were  filled  out  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering industrial  maladjustments,  and  sufficient  cases  were  found  to  show 
the  vital  need  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  product  of  labor  is  the  worker  him- 
self. Walter  Beach  in  Popular  Science  iSIpnthly,  August  1910,  states 
that  "degeneracy  is  born  of  the  unskilled  hand  and  the  untrained  mind." 
In  the  admirable  study  of  "Misery  and  Its  Causes,"  Dr.  Devine suggests 
that  the  great  cause  of  misery  is  maladjustment.  In  the  organization 
of  industry  the  avoidance  of  waste  is  a  great  aim;  yet  the  lessening  of 
the  greatest  of  all  wastes,  the  waste  of  life,  receives  small  attention. 

A  few  of  the  most  acute  cases  revealed  through  the  questionnaire  will 
be  briefly  outlined  as  concrete  examples.  A  young  man  twenty-six 
years  old  had  spent  three  years  at  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  in  Rome  and 
had  left  to  enter  the  War,  where  he  served  as  a  first  lieutenant.  He  had 
come  to  America  with  his  wife,  a  normal  school  graduate,  eighteen 
months  previous  to  the  writer's  first  contact  with  him.  They  had  one 
child  two  years  old.  During  the  time  he  had  been  in  America,  he  had 
worked  as  a  bus  boy  at  a  reputable  hotel  for  SI 2.00  a  week.  His  hours 
of  work  had  prevented  attendance  at  evening  school,  where  he  might 
have  learned  English.     His  home,  if  two  dark  rooms  overlooking  the 
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railroad  track  may  be  called  a  home,  was  visited.  The  furniture, 
consisting  of  two  chairs,  a  bare  wooden  table,  broken  down  kitchen  stove 
and  a  bed,  offered  a  pathetic  contrast  to  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  robed 
in  crimson,  and  a  few  beautiful  ItaUan  landscapes  hanging  on  the 
battered  wall.  The  artist's  wife  was  frankly  embarrassed  on  receiving 
her  first  American  visitors.  It  was  found  that  she  had  been  doing  fine 
embroidery  on  dresses  at  the  average  wage  of  fifteen  cents  per  hour. 
They  had  no  relatives  in  America  to  whom  to  go,  and  a  cook,  who  lived 
in  the  same  tenement,  had  taken  the  j'oung  man  to  the  hotel  for  employ- 
ment. They  had  spent  most  of  their  money  for  the  Atlantic  trip,  and 
their  only  desire  seemed  to  be  to  save  sufficient  funds  to  return  to  Italy. 

In  this  case  the  financial  problem  was  acute,  for  daily  necessities  were 
needed.  The  problem  was  one  of  progressive  readjustment.  A  place 
was  immediatelj'  secured  for  the  man  as  caretaker  of  a  large  estate  under 
an  ItaUan  superintendent.  They  were  provided  with  a  newly  built, 
eight-room  house,  fuel  and  hght,  and  one  hundred  doUars  monthly. 
The  owner  of  the  estate,  who  spends  part  of  her  time  at  her  ^'illa  in  Italy, 
became  personally  interested  in  this  superior  family.  She  began  to  take 
Italian  lessons  from  the  ^dfe,  and  to  give  English  in  return.  The  artist 
has  been  decorating  the  walls  of  the  main  house  with  Itahan  scenery. 
The  family  has  been  there  several  months.  They  speak  Enghsh  weU 
and,  needless  to  say,  they  are  sa"\dng  to  build  their  own  home  in  America 
instead  of  to  buy  a  return  ticket  to  Italy. 

Another  ty^pical  case  is  that  of  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
who  was  wiUing  to  do  anything  after  drifting  from  one  employer  to 
another.  He  had  been  previously  placed  by  a  social  worker  in  a  dish 
washing  position  in  a  second-rate  restaurant.  The  conditions  revealed 
were  deplorable.  Through  a  friend,  who  had  been  assisted,  he  was 
finally  directed  to  the  office  of  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial 
School.  No  matter  what  shortcomings  the  evening  school  may  have, 
it  had  evidently  not  failed  in  teaching  him  "America"  for  he  said  in  a 
pathetic  manner — "My  country  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  Ubert}",  not 
for  me,  not  for  me!"  A  position  as  an  accountant  in  an  ItaUan  import- 
ing house  was  found  for  him,  where  he  could  use  part  of  his  previous 
training.  He  is  beginning  to  realize  that,  after  all,  America  is  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Because  of  his  congenial  employment,  his  attitude 
towards  life  has  been  changed  to  one  of  hope  and  his  self-respect  has 
been  restored.  Doubtless,  hundreds  of  students,  who  constitute  an 
important  element  in  our  immigrant  population,  silently  bear  this 
feeling  in  their  hearts. 

Latent  capacity  and  previous  training  are  not  sufficiently  recognized 
by  society.  Chance  guidance,  as  iUustrated  by  the  previous  case,  is 
responsible  for  the  sudden  change  of  feeling  in  the  immigrant  shortly 
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after  arrival  in  this  country.  The  immigrant  cannot  reconcile  phrase 
with  fact.  No  patriotism,  not  translated  into  action,  can  find  immediate 
response  in  a  suffering  mind.  He  is  uncomplaining  and  is  reluctant  to 
reveal  his  perplexities  to  an  uninterested  public. 

May  I  present  a  chapter  in  the  life  of  an  immigrant  from  his  own  view- 
point and  in  his  own  English  words?  It  is  the  case  of  a  normal  school 
graduate  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  doing  manual  work : 

"I  am  twenty-three  years  old.  I  graduated  from  an  Italian  Normal 
School  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Italian  Army.  I  arrived  in  America 
December  21,  1921. 

"Unless  one  has  been  an  immigrant,  one  cannot  understand  his  bur- 
dens. It  is  the  way  of  the  cross.  Before  to  come  here  I  dreamed  of 
America  as  rich  in  opportunities,  but  I  find  that  they  are  not  at  the  hand 
of  everybody.  They  looked  on  top  of  a  tower,  the  only  way  to  reach 
there  was  by  knowledge  of  English,  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  good  disposition 
to  work. 

"Without  losing  time,  I  frequented  different  schools  for  English. 
No  interest  was  taken  in  any  work  for  me.  I  studied  at  home  and 
learned  rules  of  grammar.  They  helped  me  to  understand  what  the 
teacher  took  one  hour  to  explain.  Many  educated  immigrants  pay  for 
private  lessons,  for  they  make  more  progress  with  someone  to  explain 
in  Italian. 

"After  three  months  of  school,  another  need  presented  itself,  economic. 
I  could  not  live  on  the  shoulders  of  my  family.  Another  student  and  I 
looked  for  work.  We  saw  work  signs  in  Italian  newspapers  but  when 
we  went  to  places  the  jobs  were  always  filled.  Every  day  for  two 
months,  we  went  looking  for  work.  A  few  employers  were  kind  and 
took  our  names  but  we  never  heard  from  them ;  others  would  say,  'Are 
you  Italian?'  the  same  as  asking,  'Are  you  animal? — No  position  for 
you.' 

"Finally  I  had  good  fortune  to  get  a  position  cleaning  floors  and 
learning  to  make  candy  in  the  store  of  Greek  lady  who  lived  in  same 
house  with  us.  She  kept  me  for  one  week  and  paid  to  me  five  dollars. 
'As  you  do  not  speak  English,  I  give  you  only  five  dollars',  she  said. 

"I  sought  work  for  three  more  weeks  in  different  factories;  then  I  was 
taken  by  a  friend,  a  man  with  a  technical  education  in  Italy,  to  work  in  a 
kitchen  of  a  hotel.  I  washed  pans,  cleaned  floors,  took  care  of  ice  box. 
From  the  bitter  cold  I  was  forced  to  go  to  the  heat  of  the  baking  ovens, 
where  I  cleaned  the  iron  grates.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  I  fainted 
away  in  a  dark  corner.  But  I  determined  to  continue  for  I  needed 
money.  I  remained  here  for  two  months.  I  received  $10.00  a  week 
and  was  supposed  to  have  two  meals.  But  I  could  not  eat  where  there 
was  no  light,  no  air,  and  ill  smells. 
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"Another  Italian  friend  took  me  to  a  large  department  store.  At  the 
beginning,  the  employer  was  very  kind  to  me.  I  thought  to  have  a 
good  position  in  office  sorting  mail  eight  hours  a  day.  A  man  took  me 
to  the  basement,  where  I  saw  men  dressed  in  black  shirts  and  caps 
pushing  boxes  of  waste  paper.  The  man  took  me  to  a  small  room  and 
gave  me  a  shirt  and  cap,  handed  me  a  broom.  I  thought  he  was  making 
a  mistake  but  when  he  said  'get  to  work'  I  realized  what  I  was  to  do. 
I  thought  it  better  to  get  through  with,  life  or  go  back  to  Italy  if  I  had 
funds.  I  kept  everything  to  myself.  My  family  never  knew  the  kind  of 
work  I  was  doing  or  hardships  I  had. 

"There  were  other  Italians  working  there  who  had  higher  education 
in  Italj''  but  whose  English  was  scant.  I  stayed  here  eight  months  and 
received  $18  a  week. 

"I  became  a  child  again  as  far  as  using  my  training.  I  had  no 
time  for  the  mind.  I  was  too  exhausted  at  night  to  study  because  I 
went  to  work  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finished  at  seven  at 
night." 

This  young  man  read  in  an  Italian  newspaper  of  our  special  English 
class  for  educated  Italians.  He  joined  the  class  and  then  his  problem 
was  recognized.  A  class  for  social  workers  to  learn  Italian  was  formed 
and  he  was  engaged  to  teach  it.  During  the  day  he  was  placed  with  a 
designer  to  make  the  popular  tye-dyed  handkerchiefs.  This  work  lasted 
for  a  few  months  only;  then  he  came  to  the  office  for  information  con- 
cerning insurance  work  in  America.  Contact  was  made  with  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  companies  and  he  has  become  one  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful agents.  He  stands  second  in  rating  out  of  thirty  agents  in  one 
district.  His  salary  averages  $55.00  a  week  and  he  is  planning  to  enter 
college  next  fall  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  romance 
languages. 

Another  interesting  story  is  written  by  a  law  student,  who  was  for 
many  j^ears  a  barber.  He  realizes  that  j^ears  of  effort  might  have 
been  saved  had  he  had  the  advantage  of  vocational  and  educational 
guidance : 

"I  came  from  Sunny  Italy  to  America  in  August,  1903,  and  as  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  that  time  I  was  just  old  enough  to  go  to  work,  I  took 
employment  in  one  of  the  textile  mills  in  the  city  where  I  had  established 
myself.  I  worked  there  three  and  a  half  j^ears,  and  then  I  secured 
steady  employment  as  a  barber,  a  trade  I  had  begun  to  learn  in  Italy. 
In  the  barber  shop,  the  vague  desire  I  had  entertained  from  childhood 
to  do  something  better  than  manual  labor  developed  into  ambition 
which  gathered  momentum  according  as  I  had  more  and  more  contact 
with  intelligent  people.  I  wanted  to  go  to  school,  but  where  and  how? 
I  could  not  attend  evening  schools  regularly  because  I  worked  till  eight 
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o'clock  nights.  Attending  day  school  was  out  of  question  as  I  had  no 
means.  My  folks  not  only  could  not  help  me,  but  they  needed  my  help 
as  I  was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  children  at  home. 

"My  desire  to  get  an  education,  with  its  verification  hindered  by 
these  circumstances,  was  a  problem  that  occupied  my  mind  constantly 
for  six  years.  And  the  more  I  became  proficient  in  conversing  in 
English,  and  the  more  intelligent  I  could  talk,  the  more  difficulties  I 
discovered.  I  asked  the  industrial  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  if  he 
could  teach  me  or  get  some  one  to  teach  me  English,  and  he  said  that 
from  the  waj'^  I  could  talk  the  language  I  was  qualified  to  teach  and  not 
to  be  taught  in  that  institution.  Then  I  asked  the  principal  of  the 
evening  high  school  if  he  could  not  make  some  kind  of  special  arrange- 
ment for  me  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  anxious  to  learn  and  that  I 
could  not  get  to  school  until  after  eight  o'clock.  'We  can't  do  anything 
unless  you  register  and  attend  as  a  regular  student,'  was  the  answer  he 
gave  to  vay  plea.  Finally  a  school  teacher  consented  to  give  me  private 
lessons,  and  with  her  aid  once  or  twice  a  week,  after  a  couple  of  j^ears  I 
was  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  to  PhilUps  Andover 
Academy.  I  worked  my  way  through  that  institution  and  received 
S300  in  scholarship  through  Harvard  College  where  I  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1921.  Now  I  have  completed  two  years  as  .a  student  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School  where  I  hope  to  go  back  next  year  and  complete 
the  work  for  my  degree. 

"Whenever  I  examine  myself  now,  sometimes  I  wonder  whether  I  am 
qualified  to  be  a  lawyer,  whether  mj^  characteristics  and  temperament 
are  adapted  for  that  profession.  Time  onl}'-  can  tell  that.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  had  some  private  individual  or  some  one  connected  with 
some  institution  taken  interest  in  me  and  guided  and  advised  me  I 
might  have  made  a  different  choice.  One  thing  is  true,  however,  that, 
had  there  been  some  one  who  could  guide  and  encourage  me,  I  might 
have  got  started  three  or  four  years  earlier  and  that  length  of  time  means 
a  lot  to  one  who  has  neither  time  nor  money  to  throw  away." 

Frequently,  quite  regardless  of  his  previous  education  or  trade 
training,  it  is  assumed  that  a  person  who  cannot  speak  English  must  of 
necessity  be  an  unskilled  laborer.  For  example,  a  young  Italian,  who 
had  been  a  stone  mason  in  Tuscany,  had  worked  during  his  first  years 
in  the  United  States  as  a  porter  in  a  department  store.  At  a  com- 
mercial employment  agency,  the  American  experience  only  was  con- 
sidered and  a  second  position  was  given  to  him  of  similar  grade.  Being 
finally  directed  to  our  office,  he  was  given  information  relating  to  the 
masons'  union  and  to  the  conditions  of  a  mason's  work  in  America. 
After  securing  a  good  position  in  the  trade  for  wliicli  ho  was  trained,  he 
returned  to  the  School  and  asked  to  have  his  first  citizenship  paper  made 
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out.  His  mental  attitude  toward  America  had  changed  by  a  wider 
opportunity  for  proper  adaptation. 

At  no  time  does  the  immigrant  need  vocational  guidance  more  than 
in  securing  his  first  work.  No  Americanization  system  is  adequate 
without  a  vocational-guidance  program.  It  is  inefficient  and  fruitless 
to  teach  civics  and  strive  to  make  citizens,  and  neglect  the  adjustment 
of  the  immigrant  in  industry.  His  standards,  his  home  life,  his  civic 
life  reflect  his  adaptability  and  contentment  in  work. 

It  is  futile  to  continue  digging  out  the  present  maladjustments  of  the 
older  generation.  The  only  hope  for  them  would  seem  to  be  in  educa- 
tion for  the  use  of  leisure  time.  It  is  this  mass  and  what  it  thinks  and 
does  in  its  leisure  hours,  either  blindly  or  intelligently,  that  will  ulti- 
mately fix  the  trend  of  their  development. 

An  equally  important  question  is  how  to  find  suitable  places  for 
young  immigrants  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  who  have  no  training 
abroad,  the  first  industrial  position  being  in  the  United  States.  Even 
more  than  the  native  born  do  these  young  people  need  occupational 
information  and  guidance  in  order  that  an  intelligent  choice  may  be 
made  possible. 

As  may  be  noticed  in  the  cases  given,  the  chief  means  of  imparting 
information  to  the  immigrant  is  through  the  expensive  and  disastrous 
process  of  labor  turnover,  i.e.,  knocking  about  from  job  to  job.  Many 
of  these  young  people  have  been  discovered  doing  pick  and  shovel  work, 
their  minds  and  bodies  suffering  from  lack  of  development  at  a  vital 
time  in  life.  When  contact  has  been  made  and  knowledge  of  vocations 
given,  where  future  advancement  is  attractive,  choices  have  been  made 
and  steps  taken  to  prepare  for  the  work,  and  in  some  cases,  actual  work 
has  begun.  We  have  in  our  files  records,  covering  one  half-year,  show- 
ing thirty  such  cases.  The  occupations  covered  are  printing,  cabinet 
making,  upholstery,  interior  decorating,  drafting,  and  machine  shop 
work.  Reports  have  been  made  on  progress.  Only  one  has  changed 
his  choice  and  this  was  done  because  of  the  influence  of  a  relative. 

Maladjustments  should  be  prevented  at  the  source  before  the  idealist 
comes  into  contact  with  the  real  aspects  of  life  in  America.  As  the 
federal  government  controls  the  entrance  of  immigrants  into  this 
country,  and  has  exclusive  access  to  all  sources  of  information,  it 
would  seem  that  it  should  undertake  an  extensive  vocational  guidance 
program,  the  expense  of  such  a  program  to  be  distributed  on  a  similar 
basis  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  work  may  be  organized  under 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Division  of  Immigra- 
tion in  cooperation  with  local  inspectors  of  immigration. 

At  the  port  of  entrance,  literature  classified  for  the  various  grades  of 
immigrants  should  be  distributed  in  the  language  of  the  immigrant, 
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directing  newcomers  to  a  central  bureau  where  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance  might  be  secured.  The  function  of  such  a  place  should 
be  clearly  defined  and  a  card  of  introduction  •ndth  information  as  to 
the  applicant's  educational  and  industrial  status  given  to  present  at 
the  bureau  for  filing. 

Federal  Vocational  Guidance  offices  should  be  established  in  every 
city  where  immigrants  are  found.  The  staff  should  include  a  director, 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  vocational  guidance  as  well  as 
experience  in  immigrant  work;  and  assistants  whose  duties  should  con- 
sist of  interviewing,  record  keeping,  field  work,  such  as  industrial  visit- 
ing, home  visiting,  follow-up  work.  If  assistants  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  language,  interpreters  should  be  employed. 

During  the  organization  of  such  an  extensive  system,  immediate 
measures  may  be  taken  under  the  existing  educational  machinery.  As 
nearly  all  the  educated  and  skilled  immigrants  realize  the  importance 
of  English,  they  enroll  for  a  brief  period,  at  least,  in  a  day  or  evening 
school  for  immigrants.  A  vocational  counselor  should  have  an  office  in 
such  schools  to  handle  the  occupational  problems  of  the  newcomers. 
This  plan  may  be  carried  out  under  the  Americanization  program  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Upon  our  policy  of  dealing  with  the  immigrants  depends,  to  a  very 
large  measure,  the  progress  and  nature  of  the  development  of  the 
Nation,  economically,  politically,  and  socially.  If  Americans  are  to  con- 
tinue to  admit  immigrants  to  this  country,  the}'  should  devise  a  system 
which  is  fair  both  to  America  and  to  the  immigrants.  Industries, 
schools,  and  government  departments  should  unite  in  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  economic  and  social  assimilation. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  what  might  have  resulted  in  the  several  cases  described  in  this 
chapter,  had  not  some  agency  helped  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

2.  Do  immigrants  need  the  same  kind  of  guidance  as  American  citizens? 
How  might  it  differ? 

3.  When  should  guidance  of  the  immigrant  begin? 

4.  Do  we  need  guidance  in  our  attitude  toward  the  immigrant? 


CHAPTER  XL VIII 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE  AND  TRAINING 

By  Jacob  A.  Goldberg' 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  health  conditions  among  the  students  of 
a  certain  trade  school,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
preliminary  physical  examination  was  made  of  the  applicants  for  admis- 
sion, in  order  to  determine  their  physical  fitness  to  follow  out  their 
initial  choice  of  an  industrial  career  and  to  undergo  training.  The  reply 
to  the  question  by  the  superintendent  of  this  particular  school  was:  "I 
have  been  in  this  business  so  many  years  that  I  can  tell  the  fitness  of  an 
applicant  by  just  looking  at  him."  Such  "powers  of  di\dnation"  have 
been  assumed  by  other  vocational  counselors,  though  the  tendency, 
fortunately,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  reliance  upon  more  exact 
methods,  including  psychological  tests,  occasionally  coupled  mth 
thorough  physical  examinations. 

To  the  students  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  a  mere  hasty  look  at  an  applicant  for  vocational  guidance, 
or  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  him,  does  not  and  cannot  in  itself  furnish 
sufficient  information  upon  which  to  base  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
vocational  aptitude  and  ability  of  the  complex  human  being  under 
consideration.  Nor  does  the  psychological  test,  coupled  with  such 
interview,  supply  more  accurate  and  a  much  greater  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  a  reliable  and  definite  opinion.  In  order  that 
any  scheme  of  vocational  guidance,  and  thence  vocational  training,  may 
contribute  to  an  intelligent  choice  of  vocation,  it  is  essential  that  the 
applicants  be  considered  physically,  mentally,  and  temperamentally. 
Experience  with  modern  types  of  vocational  training  has  fixed  as  a  basic 
element  to  such  a  plan  careful  selection  of  pupils  for  the  vocational 
courses  so  as  not  to  admit  the  physically  or  otherwise  unfit. 

Extent  of  Physical  Examinations  in  Vocational  Schools 

In  attempting  to  learn  what  is  the  current  plan  regarding  physical 
examinations  in  state  and  other  trade  schools  throughout  the  country, 

^  Director,  Committee  for  Health  Service  among  Jews,  New  York. 
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the  writer  communicated  with  a  number  of  these  schools  and  obtained 
repUes  from  which  are  culled  the  following  pertinent  excerpts:  "No 
physical  examinations  are  made  of  applicants  for  admission  to  this 
school."  "We  give  no  prehminary  physical  examinations.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  although  we  feel  Yevy  strongly  the  value  of  such  a  phj-sical 
examination,  we  have  never  had  the  funds  necessarj^  to  secure  such 
physical  examination."  "We  do  not  require  a  prehminary  physical 
examination.  We  have,  however,  a  gymnasium  director  who  more 
or  less  supervises  the  general  health  of  the  students  and  their 
adaptability  for  certain  subjects."  "All  girls  are  given  a  physical 
examination  as  part  of  the  school  routine.  If  the  school  doctor 
discovers  any  physical  weakness  which  she  feels  will  hamper  the  girl's 
trade  work,  the  girl  is  redirected  to  some  other  school  or  to  another 
trade  in  our  own  school  suited  to  her  capabihty." 

These  quotations  present  what  are  probably  the  various  attitudes  of 
trade  school  principals  in  so  far  as  physical  examinations  are  concerned. 
Whether  it  be  because  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  part  that  thorough 
physical  examinations  can  be  made  to  play  in  more  scientific  vocational 
guidance  and  training,  or  whether  it  be  due  to  inadequate  appropriations 
or  income,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  seeming  negligence  of  oppor- 
tunity in  this  essential  sphere  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 
To  hasten  the  era  of  the  industrial  democracy,  we  needs  must  prepare 
the  future  citizens  of  such  a  democracy  to  be  sound  in  mind  and  strong 
in  body.  To  make  industrial  education  most  effective,  we  must  Uke- 
wise  build  up  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  students  admitted  to  a  course 
of  industrial  education. 

Prevalence  of  Physical  Defects  and  Handicaps 

The  medical  findings  of  the  examinations  of  about  three  and  one-half 
million  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  made  in  connection 
with  the  enUstments  and  Selective  Service  Law  following  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany,  have  served  as  a  spotlight  in  the  appraisal  of 
health  conditions  among  the  young  men  of  the  country.  The  results 
disclosed  facts  regarding  their  phj'sical  and  mental  conditions  which 
were  astonishing  to  a  great  many  thoughtful  persons.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber examined  an  average  of  47  out  of  every  hundred  were  found  to  have 
some  defect  or  disease;  21  out  of  every  hundred  were  rejected  and  sent 
home. 

These  men  were  at  the  prime  of  life.  They  had  passed  through  the 
period  of  children's  ailments  and  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  life  at 
which  the  debilitating  diseases  of  old  age  make  their  attack;  one  would 
have  said  that  they  were  in  better  physical  condition  than  women  of  the 
same  age  group.     The  conservative  sanitarian,  considering  the  state  of 
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preventive  medicine  and  therapeutics  during  the  twenty  or  thirty- 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  might  safely  say  that  there  could 
probably  have  been  corrected  or  prevented  at  least  one-third  if  not  one- 
half  of  all  diseases  and  defects  discovered.  They  were  largely  ignored, 
not  primarily,  perhaps,  because  of  lack  of  skill  and  knowledge  among 
physicians,  but  because  there  had  not  developed  during  those  years  a 
conscious,  active,  organized  interest  in  health  and  physical  fitness. 

These  are  findings  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fields  of  vocational 
guidance  and  training.  To  what  degree  does  community  effort  avail, 
and  to  what  extent  does  the  expenditure  of  public  or  private  funds  serve, 
if  primary  and  fundamental  health  matters  are  ignored?  Are  not  these 
altogether  pertinent  questions  in  any  discussion  of  vocational  guidance 
and  training? 

Professor  Raymond  Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  completed 
a  study  of  vital  statistics  covering  a  three-year  period  and  a  range  of  132 
occupations.  He  has  found  that,  contrary  to  that  old  saw,  "Hard  work 
never  killed  any  one,"  hard  work  does  kill,  though  not  till  the  age  of  40 
years  and  over  is  reached.  "It  appears  very  difficult,"  writes  Dr.  Pearl, 
"to  kill  a  man  by  physical  hard  work  before  he  is  40,  occupational  and 
industrial  hazards  being  excluded.  But  after  the  age  of  40  is  passed  our 
results  tell  an  entirely  different  story.  From  35  to  44,  inclusive,  the 
death-rate  in  heavy  occupations  is  3.9  per  cent  greater  than  that  for  the 
light  occupations.  In  the  period  from  45  through  54  it  rises  to  12.8 
per  cent  greater;  from  55  through  64,  to  18.6  per  cent  greater.  The 
workers  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  the  blacksmiths,  the  engine 
stokers,  and  all  others  included  in  the  heaviest  class  of  indoor  work, 
who  year  by  year  have  been  as  good  or  better  risks  for  the  insurance 
companies  than  clergymen,  bankers,  and  lawyers,  become  progressively 
more  and  more  unlikely  to  attain  a  ripe  old  age  after  passing  40." 
The  way  to  improve  the  life  expectation  of  the  man  or  woman  whose 
life  is  being  shortened  by  hard  work,  is  by  improving  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  places  of  employment,  and  betimes  correcting  individual 
physical  defects  which  prematurely  cause  a  breakdown  of  the  human 
machine. 

Courses  op  Study  in  Vocational  Schools 

A  reading  of  the  catalogues  of  a  number  of  representative  vocational  or 
trade  schools,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  indicates 
the  far  wider  diversity  of  occupations  taught  in  such  schools  for  boys 
and  young  men,  as  compared  to  the  variety  of  vocational  courses  in 
schools  for  girls  and  young  women.  For  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
required  academic  and  cultural  subjects,  there  is  the  choice  of  the 
following:   bookkeeping,   stenography,   typewriting,   hand   and   power 
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machine  semng,  dressmaking,  embroidering,  designing,  and  making  of 
lamp  shades  and  novelties.  For  the  male  members  of  the  communities 
in  which  the  schools  are  located,  trades  and  occupations  requiring 
considerable  manual  work  predominate.  In  addition  to  a  prescribed 
amount  of  academic  training,  the  following  list  is  representative  of  the 
variety  of  occupations  taught : 

dairying  mechanical  drawing 

farming  instrument  making 

cattle  raising  tool  making 

mining  sheet  metal  work 

plumbing  electrical  work 

carpentry  bricklaying 

cabinet  making  plastering 

wood  car\ang  concrete  work 

pattern  making  house  painting  and  decorating 

machine  shop  work  sign  painting 

painting  and  wood  finishing  automobile  mechanics 

printing 

Occupational  Hazards  in  Certain  Trades  and  Industries 

It  is  not  at  all  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  to  consider 
the  types  of  vocational  and  trade  training,  nor  the  value  inherent  in  the 
teaching  of  the  trades  and  vocational  subjects  listed  above.  It  is, 
however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  be  a  full  understanding 
of  the  industrial  and  occupational  hazards  which  are  seemingly  part 
and  parcel  of  certain  industries.  It  is  also  necessary  to  warn  the  young 
who  are  not  fully  developed  physically,  or  who  may  have  a  predisposi- 
tion to  certain  diseases,  to  remain  out  of  given  trades  and  industries. 
The  singling  out  of  the  physically  immature,  physically  defective,  or 
those  with  a  diathesis  for  certain  ailments,  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  thorough  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  a 
trade  or  vocational  school,  together  with  an  annual  reexamination  to 
determine  whether  the  choice  of  trade  has  in  any  way  unfavorably 
affected  the  health  of  the  students. 

Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow  of  the  Yale  School  of  Public  Health  has 
recently  noted  that  studies  made  of  those  engaged  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, as  clerks,  telegraphers,  etc.,  indicate  that  such  persons  are  more 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis  than  those  engaged  in  occupations  requiring 
a  greater  expenditure  of  physical  energy.  Is  this  not  an  important  item 
to  be  considered  when  advising  young  men  or  young  women  to  learn  an 
occupation  which  in  its  very  nature  is  sedentarj'^,  especially  so  when  there 
is  a  history  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  family  of  the  applicant? 
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It  would  involve  too  detailed  a  study  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
the  occupational  hazards  in  all  the  trades  and  occupations  listed  in  the 
school  catalogues.  It  may  perhaps  suffice  to  point  out  that  standard 
textbooks  on  industrial  health  and  industrial  hazards  indicate  the  specific 
dangers  to  be  met  with  in  occupations  requiring  heavy  lifting,  with  conse- 
quent disabilities;  those  in  which  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  dust  makes  the 
workers  subject  to  respiratory  diseases;  lead  poisoning,  skin  affections, 
and  tuberculosis  in  the  printing  trades;  arsenic  poisoning,  arteriosclero- 
sis, eye  injuries,  lead  poisoning,  and  skin  affections  among  house  painters; 
cardiac  disorders,  due  to  overstrain  and  undue  physical  exertion,  and  a 
list  of  other  conditions  affecting  individuals  engaged  in  particular  indus- 
tries. It  has  been  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  all  deaths  among 
occupied  persons  in  the  United  States  could  be  prevented  if  adequate 
and  proper  medical  and  sanitary  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  workers.  (See  Koben  and  Hayhurst:  "Industrial  Health," 
p.  987.) 

Some  Vocational  Guidance  Problems 

A  classification  of  applicants  for  vocational  training  in  any  particular 
trade  school  would  probably  indicate  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mental  adaptability,  coupled  with  health  conditions  and  physical  endur- 
ance, they  might  be  placed  in  the  following  categories:  (a)  Mentally 
adaptable  and  physically  fit;  (6)  mentally  adaptable  and  physically 
below  par  or  unfit;  (c)  mentally  unadaptable  and  physically  fit;  and 
(f/)  mentally  unadaptable  and  physically  below  par  or  unfit.  The 
vocational  and  other  limitations  of  particular  trade  schools  undoubtedly 
make  it  necessary  at  times,  perhaps  unwittingly,  to  attempt  to  make  a 
"square  plug  fit  a  round  hole."  In  other  words,  a  limited  variety  of 
trades  taught,  crowded  classes,  physical  limitations  of  plant,  financial 
considerations,  etc.,  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion the  concept  of  vocational  guidance  and  training. 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  groups  who  seek  vocational  training, 
more  particularly  of  those  noted  as  being  included  in  three  of  the  four 
categories  of  applicants,  will  perhaps  require  a  system  of  preliminary 
preparation,  physical  rehabilitation,  and  correction  of  physical  defects, 
either  prior  to  or  during  the  period  of  training.  In  discussing  the  topic 
"Medical  Inspection  at  the  Start  in  Life,"  Meyer  Bloomficld  notes  that: 
"The  relation  of  medical  supervision  to  the  right  start  in  vocation  is 
clear  enough.  All  vocational  counseling  and  labor-exchange  service 
must  take  their  cue  from  the  physician's  report.  Examination  at  this 
stage  reveals  the  results  of  school  life,  home  environment,  incidental 
employment,   and   the  inheritance  of  the   candidate  for  a  calling." 
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Initiation  of  Physical  Examinations 

In  1921  the  Children's  Bureau  in  Washington  issued  certain  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  committee  of  medical  scientists  appointed  by 
the  Bureau.  In  ^dew  of  the  conditions  revealed  by  the  examinations 
of  drafted  men  at  the  time  of  the  World  War,  and  already  alluded  to, 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are  of  particular  significance.  Among 
the  recommendations  made  were  the  following: 

The  physical  fitness  of  cliildren  entering  industrj-  should  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  thorough  phj-sical  examination  conducted  bj'  a  public  medical 
officer  appointed  for  this  purpose.  TVTiere  possible  aU  examinations  should 
be  made  without  clothing.  Before  such  physical  examination  is  made  the 
child,  not  younger  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  present  a  definite 
promise  of  employment  in  writing  from  his  intended  employer,  stating  the 
specific  occupation  at  which  he  is  to  be  emploj'ed. 

All  emploj'ed  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  should  have  at  least  one 
yearly  physical  examination,  to  be  made  by  a  pubhc  medical  officer  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  medical  examiner  more 
frequent  examinations  are  desirable,  the  child  should  be  ordered  to  report  at 
stated  interv^als  for  this  purpose.  The  examinations  should  take  place  in 
the  certificate-issuing  office,  in  the  continuation  school,  or  in  the  establish- 
ment in  which  the  child  is  employed. 

By  1923  a  total  of  18  states  made  the  ph3'sical  examination  of  children 
desiring  to  enter  industry  mandatory;  8  gave  the  ofhcer  issuing 
employment  certificates  the  power  to  require  examinations;  18  made  no 
provision  in  their  laws,  the  remaining  states  arranging  for  certain  exemp- 
tions. The  bearing  of  the  recommendations  of  the  medical  committee 
on  the  matter  of  vocational  schools  is  quite  apparent,  and  needs  no 
further  emphasis. 

In  order  to  initiate  a  plan  of  thorough  physical  examinations,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  vocational  and  trade  schools  maintained  by  public  or 
private  funds  to  insist,  fii'st  of  all,  that  all  applicants  for  admission  to 
such  schools  shall  submit  to  a  physical  examination  before  their  applica- 
tions are  finally  passed  upon.  This  should  be  done  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  term,  the  examinations  to  be  made  by  one  or  more  physicians 
on  the  staffs  of  the  schools.  It  should  be  noted  that  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  civil  service  commissions  require  nearly  all  applicants  for 
positions  and  for  civil  service  examinations  either  to  file  a  doctor's 
certificate,  or  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  physicians  associ- 
ated with  the  particular  commissions. 

An  objection  made  by  several  principals  of  trade  schools  to  the  plan  of 
physical  examinations  has  been  the  item  of  the  cost.  This  should  be 
met  by  the  school,  or  if  funds  are  unavailable,  the  applicants  should  be 
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asked  to  pay  SI. 00  for  the  examinaton  by  a  competent  physician 
selected  by  the  school  authorities,  such  amount  being  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  examination.  Physicians  should  be  expected  to  examine 
and  report  on  not  more  than  three  applicants  an  hour,  the  report 
noting  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  applicant,  trades  or  occupa- 
tions which  he  should  avoid  because  of  family  and  personal  historj-,  and 
trade  or  trades  taught  in  the  particular  school  for  which  the  applicant 
is  phj'sicallj''  and  temperamentally  suited. 

The  report  should  be  correlated  with  the  personal  preferment  of  the 
applicant  for  certain  trades,  and  both  these  items  should  then  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  principal,  or  other  executive  of  the  trade  school 
with  whom  the  decision  rests,  as  to  admission  to  the  school  and  to 
particular  courses  of  stud}-.  Subsequent  to  the  physical  examination, 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  ad^'ise  some  applicants  to  return  in  six 
months  or  a  year,  after  they  have  had  certain  physical  defects  cor- 
rected, or  rehabilitated  themselves  by  exercise,  diet,  and  medical  or 
surgical  treatment.  It  may  be  found  advisable  to  admit  some  so-called 
borderline  applicants  because  of  less  serious  physical  handicaps.  These 
should  be  periodically  examined  and  adx-ised  during  the  school  j'ear  or 
course  of  instruction. 

CON'CLUSIOX 

Studies  carried  out  in  Xew  York  City  by  the  Xew  York  Tuberculosis 
Association,  indicate  that  the  death  rate  from  pulmonar}'  tuberculosis 
between  1910-20  was  27  for  males  and  48  for  females  per  100,000  in  the 
age  period  10  to  14  j^ears,  while  the  rates  increased  to  123  for  males  and 
134  for  females  in  the  age  period  of  15  to  19  years.  Dr.  Pottenger,  the 
well-known  tuberculosis  specialist,  has  noted  that  during  the  decade 
from  15  to  25  years,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  begins  to  assume  promi- 
nence, while  the  non-pulmonary  forms  become  less  common.  His  con- 
clusions are  in  agreement  with  those  of  other  competent  observers,  and 
all  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  decade  following  pubertj^  is  apparently  a 
period  of  low  phvsical  resistance. 

The  decade  follo\nng  puberty,  namely  15  to  25  j'ear-,  is  the  very  one 
in  which  are  included  practically  all  students  attending  vocational  and 
trade  schools.  With  their  apparently  low  physical  resistance  they  are 
more  susceptible  not  only  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  also  to  other 
diseases  and  defects  to  which  young  people  are  i)articularly  prone.  The 
teaching  of  those  who  are  mentallj',  physically,  and  temperamentally 
competent  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  courses  of  instruction  in  vocational 
or  trade  schools  is  .sure  to  reimburse  the  community  fuUj'  and  adequatelj^, 
bringing  in  additional  individual  happiness  and  personal  satisfaction. 
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It  was  Herbert  Spencer  who  noted  that  to  be  a  good  animal  is  the  first 
requisite  to  success  in  life,  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  animals  is  the  first 
condition  of  national  prosperity.  The  teaching  and  training  of  our 
youth  who  are  health}'-  in  mind  and  strong  in  body  will  spell  personal 
success  and  communitj^  achievement. 

The  teaching  of  those  incompetent  or  unable  to  attain  a  full  or  large 
measure  of  success  from  courses  of  instruction,  is  not  only  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  communitj''  funds,  but  also  a  fertile  source  of  individual 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  Thorough  phj'sical  examinations  will 
help  in  the  choice  of  students  and  in  the  selection  of  courses.  Such 
examinations,  far  from  merely  weeding  out  the  incompetents,  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  physical  rehabilitation  of 
those  below  par  physically,  and  will  at  the  same  time  give  all  interested 
in  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  training  a  better  insight  into  some 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  these  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Questions 

1.  Do  vocational  advisers  take  into  consideration  the  health  standards  of 
applicants  for  advice? 

2.  WTiat  is  the  extent  of  physical  defects  among  the  youth  of  the  country? 

3.  In  what  courses  of  instruction  should  special  attention  be  paid  to  the 
physical  condition? 

4.  What  physical  defects  should  warrant  exclusion  from  trade  classes  in 
wood  carving?  house  painting?  printing?  bricklaying?  hand  sewing? 
power  machine  operating?  stenograph}'?  and  typewriting? 

5.  From  the  point  of  view  of  physical  and  mental  health,  how  should  we 
classify  applicants  for  guidance  and  trade  school  admission? 

6.  WTiat  steps  are  necessary  to  initiate  a  system  of  physical  examinations? 

7.  How  shall  the  cost  of  such  examinations  be  met?  By  the  school? 
By  the  students?     By  both?     Why? 

8.  ^Mio  shall  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  medical  examinations  and  the 
reviewing  of  the  findings  and  the  recommendations? 

9.  What  minimum  requirements  shall  he  set  for  admission  to  a  trade  school? 
Can  varying  standards  he  adopted,  adjusted  to  particular  trades? 

10.  What  action  shall  be  taken  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  rejected?  Shall 
they  be  flatly  rejected?  Shall  they  be  advised  to  return  after  remedial 
defects  are  cleared  up?  Shall  they  be  referred  to  private  physicians 
and  medical  agencies  for  necessary  treatment? 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
By  Smiley  Blaxtox^ 

It  is  essential  to  the  mental  health  of  a  person  that  he  have  not  only 
adequate  financial  income  but  an  adequate  intellectual  and  emotional 
income  as  well.  Too  often  do  we  find  a  man  or  woman  suffering  from 
a  nervous  breakdown  and  social  failure  because  his  or  her  work  does 
not  furnish  adequate  emotional  outlet.  ^Mental  hygiene  is  therefore 
concerned  with  the  work  that  people  do.  In  choosing  a  person  for  a 
job  emotional  fitness  is  just  as  important  as  intellectual  or  physical 
fitness.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  psychiatrist,  therefore,  it  is  not 
adequate  to  pass  the  individual  through  intellectual  or  physical  tests 
only,  or,  indeed,  to  select  the  individual  for  the  job  at  all.  The  job 
must  be  selected  for  the  individual,  and  his  emotional  necessities  must 
be  the  controUing  factor. 

The  tests  for  intellectual,  technical,  and  physical  fitness  are  well 
known  to  you,  and  I  shall  confine  mj'self  to  a  discussion  of  the  emotional 
factors. 

An  intensive  study  shows  that  the  emotional  life  is  complex  and 
methods  of  emotional  adjustments  are  varied.  A  worker  may  find 
emotional  satisfaction  through  pride  in  exact  skill  required  to  manipu- 
late the  physical  and  intellectual  requirements  of  his  job — as  a  skillful 
wood  joiner,  cabinet  maker,  or  as  an  executive.  On  the  other  hand  a 
man  may  be  intellectually  and  phj^sically  fitted  for  a  particular  job  and 
yet  be  entirely  unfitted  for  it  emotionally.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  work  of  a  corps  of  landscape  gardeners.  Some  of  these  are  called 
tree  men.  Their  work  requires  that  they  climb  and  take  chances  of 
falling.  Another  group  are  called  ground  men.  Their  work  is  the 
planting  and  care  of  shrubbery  and  the  like.  These  two  groups  are 
equal  from  an  intellectual,  physical,  and  vocational  standpoint;  emo- 
tionally they  are  quite  distinct.  The  tree  men  like  to  take  chances, 
love  adventure,  and  welcome  the  spice  of  danger.  The  ground  men 
dislike  to  take  chances;  they  like  the  less  spectacular,  more  secure  type 

^  University    of   Wisconsin. 
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of  work.  To  interchange  these  groups  would  disrupt  the  organization. 
A  parallel  to  this  emotional  dissimilarity  is  found  in  all  industry. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  there  are  so  many  jobs  of  a  routine  nature 
in  modern  industry,  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  pay  the  worker 
good  wages  and  let  him  find  his  emotional  outlets  elsewhere.  But  many 
a  man  who  has  such  a  routine  job  may  find  his  satisfaction  through  his 
loyalty  to  the  firm,  through  the  fact  that  he  is  necessary,  even  in  a 
humble  way,  to  the  integrity  of  the  industrial  machine.  To  be  a 
member  of  a  company  which  he  considers  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
brings  to  him  a  sense  of  importance  that  fulfills  his  emotional  longings 
and  keeps  him  satisfied.  This  c^uestion  of  morale,  as  j^ou  all  know,  has 
relatively  little  to  do  with  the  various  branches  of  welfare  Avork.  In  a 
firm  where  the  morale  is  high  welfare  work  is  looked  on  as  "one  of  the 
fine  things  the  company  does;"  if  the  morale  is  not  high  it  is  branded 
as  "paternalism,"  "interference,"  and  actually  held  against  the  com- 
pany. Morale  is  a  more  subtle  thing  than  this.  It  is  usually  waved 
aside  as  "group  psychology."  But  group  psychology,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  the  psychologj^  of  the  interaction  of  manj''  individuals. 
And  the  attitude  of  one  individual  to  another  depends  not  so  much  on 
his  intellectual  or  vocational  capacity  as  on  his  emotional  capacity. 
It  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  happiness  and  emotional  fitness  of 
the  higher  executives  for  their  positions,  and  on  the  peoplfe  in  direct 
control  of  the  groups.'  Even  then  one  malcontent  ma}^  spoil  the  group 
spirit.  This  is  a  phase  of  industrial  adjustment  which  has  been  left  too 
much  to  chance.  If  in  the  turning  of  the  kaleidoscope  the  combination 
is  satisfactory,  it  has  been  accepted  with  thanks;  if  it  is  unsatisfactory, 
it  has  been  met  with  a  fatalistic  turn  of  the  eyes  upward.  But  this 
attitude  in  the  face  of  modern  scientific  methods  is  a  remnant  of  the 
industrial  dark  ages.  Failure  of  large  industries  to  take  these  emotional 
factors  into  consideration  slows  down  the  output  and  causes  much 
needless  expense  through  a  large  labor  turnover.  Many  strikes  occur 
not  because  the  workers  are  dissatisfied  with  hours  or  wages,  but 
because  for  some  reason,  as  we  may  say,  "their  heart  is  not  in  their 
work,"  and  it  will  not  ease  the  situation  to  pay  the  men  higher  wages 
on  the  theory  that  they  may  put  their  hearts  in  the  movies.  The 
strike  is  the  means  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  individual  emotional 
outlet.     It  cannot  be  damned;  it  must  be  utilized. 

The  consideration  of  emotional  factors  in  vocational  guidance  is 
just  as  necessary  in  schools  and  colleges  as  it  is  in  industry.  Much 
too  often  do  we  find  men  and  women  choosing  professions  for  which 
thej'-  are  emotionally  unfitted.  There  is  a  special  need  for  this  emo- 
tional guidance  in  schools  for  social  workers,  in  schools  for  nurses,  in 
engineering  schools,  and  in  business  schools.    Indeed  it  is  an  anomaly 
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that  an}^  school  or  college  should  make  an  intellectual  and  physical 
studj^  of  the  students  to  see  if  they  are  fitted  for  the  work  that  they  are 
being  prepared  to  do,  and  neglect  an  emotional  study.  A  systematic 
psychiatric  studj^  of  the  failures  in  industry  and  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  would  yield  facts  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  placing 
men  in  industry  and  in  higher  education. 

When  we  stud}^  the  emotional  trends  of  people  we  find  that  in  a  rough 
way  they  fall  into  groups.  This  grouping  is  not  logical;  it  is  rather 
descriptive;  moreover  the  groups  are  not  alwaj^s  clearly  defined. 
Despite  this,  such  grouping  may  be  used  as  a  working  basis  in  vocational 
guidance. 

The  'person  ivho  oner  compensates:  This  person  is  driven  by  a  sub- 
conscious feeling  of  inadequacy,  insecurity,  or  inferiority,  which  leads 
him  to  undertake  work  for  which  he  is  intellectually  or  physicallj^ 
unfitted.  To  illustrate:  A  timid,  sensitive,  frail  boy,  who  was  a  well- 
trained  electrician,  apphed  for  a  job  with  the  telephone  company  as  a 
lineman.  He  wanted  to  be  a  lineman  because  he  felt  it  was  the  work 
of  a  brave,  adventurous,  red-blooded  man,  and  he  felt  these  qualities 
lacking  in  himself.  He  soon  found  he  was  unfitted  for  it  and  was  given 
work  in  another  department  where  he  has  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  workers.  Another  man  specialized  in  English  literatiu-e 
with  the  object  of  teaching  it.  A  careful  study  revealed  that  the  basis 
of  this  desire  to  teach  English  literature  was  an  attempt  to  compensate 
for  a  foreign  accent  which  gave  him  a  marked  feeling  of  inferiority. 
It  was  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  his  speech  that  made  him  want  to 
specialize  in  English  literature.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  science 
and  he  finally  specialized  in  biology  and  became  a  successful  teacher 
in  that  subject.  He  had,  however,  to  go  back  and  spend  two  more  years 
in  college  because  he  had  first  chosen  the  wrong  subject.  It  is  very 
common  to  find  people  with  speech  defects  who  want  to  become  public 
speakers  or  actors  as  a  compensation  for  their  speech  defect.  It 
occasionally  occurs  that  this. compensation  is  a  wise  one;  one  boy  who 
stuttered  quite  badly  is  now  a  successful  actor.  But  in  most  cases 
this  desire  of  people  with  speech  defects  to  be  actors,  public  speakers,  or 
singers,  is  an  overcompensation  for  their  speech  disorders.  Another 
man  had  a  lunch  counter  and  although  he  was  quite  successful  at  it  and 
made  a  good  living,  he  was  not  happy;  he  had  a  feeling  that  this  work  was 
demeaning  to  him,  although  he  was  reallj''  quite  well  fitted  for  it.  He 
sold  his  lunch  counter  and  came  to  college  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
teacher  of  economics.  He  was  not  fitted  for  this  and  had  to  leave 
college. 

The  overcompensated  indiA-idual  is  to  be  found  in  every  organization. 
Sometimes  he  is  the  aggressive,  over-talkative,  "bumptious"  person. 
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Often  he  is  a  very  good  conversationalist  and  may  sometimes  talk  the 
boss  into  belie^^ng  he  is  efficient  and  so  is  given  a  position  of  authority 
which  he  cannot  fill.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  difficult}'  is  encountered 
before  the  inefficiency  of  these  individuals  is  found  out.  Often  the 
overcompensation  is  not  so  clear  as  in  these  cases  I  have  just  mentioned. 
A  case  of  this  kmd  was  that  of  a  boy  who  had  begun  to  study  law,  very 
largely  because  he  wished  to  overcome  a  deep  unconscious  feeling  of 
social  inferiority.  His  family  were  self-respecting,  hard-working  farmer 
people,  but  his  father  would  often  get  drunk  and  make  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  himself  in  the  nearby  town.  This  deeply  chagrined  the  boy 
and  he  resolved  to  become  a  great  professional  man  and  in  this  way 
overcome  the  profound  feeling  of  social  inferiority.  He  was  entirely 
unfitted  for  legal  work  and  had  to  drop  it. 

The  person  who  under  compensates:  These  individuals  very  often  take 
jobs  far  below  their  capacities  because  of  a  conscious  feeling  of  inferiority 
or  timidit3^  Very  often  we  see  men  who  are  satisfied  to  do  some  little 
routine  job  in  a  bank  or  corporation  office,  when  really  they  are  fitted 
to  be  successful  executives.  They  have  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  they 
hesitate  to  break  away  from  the  old  routine.  This  was  seen  often  in 
the  army  in  men  who  remained  privates,  corporals,  or  sergeants,  when 
by  education,  mental  capacity,  and  opportunity  they  were  fitted  to  be 
officers.  With  the  right  kind  of  handling  these  men  could  have  been 
put  into  positions  where  their  capacities  could  have  been  fully  taken 
advantage  of.  I  once  knew  of  a  woman  who  was  merely  a  finisher  in  a 
dressmaking  shop,  when  she  was  realh'  qualified  to  be  a  designer  and 
supervisor.  Due  to  a  crisis  she  had  to  take  charge  and  she  made  good 
in  the  new  position.  Very  often  a  crisis  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
capacities  of  these  people.  In  a  flood,  a  fire,  or  disaster  of  some  kind, 
these  unknown,  neglected  individuals  very  often  shine  forth  as  efficient 
executives  or  administrators  and  prove  themselves  far  more  capable 
than  they  ever  dreamed. 

The  manic-depressive  type:  These  individuals  are  subject  to  excessive 
swings  of  mood,  which  are  an  exaggeration  of  the  usual  moods  that  most 
of  us  have.  They  may  be  excitable,  elated,  happy;  or  depressed, 
gloomy,  and  apprehensive;  or  they  may  alternate  in  these  two  extremes. 
Sometimes  these  swings  of  mood  may  occur  in  a  day;  sometimes  one 
mood  persists  for  months,  even  years. 

The  manic  type  is  illustrated  by  the  talkative,  excitable,  voluble 
individual  who  makes  a  great  success  as  a  salesman,  speaker,  or  actor. 
These  manic  types  are  often  found  in  routine  office  work,  where,  through 
constant  talkativeness  and  overactivity,  they  disturb  the  other  workers 
a  great  deal.  They  usually  do  not  do  well  in  routine  or  as  office  workers,, 
stenographers,  or  secretaries. 
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The  depressive  type  finds  it  difficult  to  succeed  in  positions  where  it  is 
necessary  to  make  quick  adjustments,  especially  adjustments  to  people, 
or  where  strangers  have  to  be  met  constantly.  Positions  where  they 
are  likely  to  meet  criticism  depress  them  and  make  them  very  unhappy. 
No  matter  how  well  fitted  intellectually  and  physically  the  depressive 
types  of  persons  may  be  for  certain  positions,  they  should  not  undertake 
them  if  they  involve  continuous  adjustment  to  other  people.  Their 
depression  is  usually  interpreted  by  the  public  as  "a  grouch;"  such 
people  irritate  the  public  and  their  failure  to  get  along  accentuates  their 
depression.  They  usually  do  very  poorly  as  salesmen  and  in  such 
positions  as  ticket  selling  or  library  work.  Curiously  enough  we  often 
find  this  depressive  type  in  just  such  positions,  and  in  places  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  public. 

Sometimes,  as  was  said,  we  find  an  individual  who  combines  the  vmnic 
and  depressive  type.  I  recently  came  across  a  very  dramatic  case  of  this 
type,  a  salesman  who  is  manic  most  of  the  time  and  who  makes  a 
phenomenal  success  of  his  work,  but  who,  about  every  two  or  three 
years,  has  a  depression  that  lasts  several  months.  He  then  neglects 
his  work,  his  sales  fall  off,  he  does  not  communicate  with  the  home  office, 
but  just  about  the  time  the  manager  decides  to  get  rid  of  him  he  s^dngs 
back  into  his  manic  condition  and  his  sales  pick  up  again. 

The  anxiety  type  is  also  very  common.  These  people  worry  about 
their  work.  They  are  inclined  to  feel  badly  if  they  cannot  clean  up 
their  desk  every  night,  and,  of  course,  they  should  not  have  positions 
where  their  work  is  constantly  "in  the  air"  and  where  they  cannot  grasp 
the  loose  ends  of  their  work  at  the  end  of  each  daj^'s  work.  These 
people  often  worry  their  superiors  by  their  doubts  and  fears  concerning 
their  ability.  They  are  often  excessively  orderlJ^  One  man  of  this 
sort  used  to  get  up  at  night  and  arrange  his  desk  because  he  had  left 
his  pens  with  their  points  pointing  in  opposite  directions.  In  passing 
I  may  saj^  that  there  are  many  successful  executives  who  are  of  this 
anxiety  type.  They  have  alwaj's  been  ver}'  careful,  regular,  and  precise 
in  their  work,  and  they  happen  also  to  win  a  great  deal  of  success. 
Unfortunately  they  often  expect  their  associates  and  employees  to 
act  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  acted.  For  example,  a  millionaire 
recentl}''  told  how  he  won  his  success.  He  gave  an  example  of  the 
extreme  care  he  alwaj's  took  with  his  work.  He  said  that  once  when 
he  was  a  humble  bank  clerk  the  president  passed  by  his  desk  and  noticed 
he  had  his  pen  and  pencils  scattered  on  his  pen  rack;  he  was  advised 
to  place  them  in  the  regular  way  with  points  all  in  one  direction.  The 
millionaire  said  this  taught  him  such  a  lesson  that  it  had  been  of  value  to 
him  in  winning  success.  The  onlj'  point  the  incident  reallj'  teaches  is 
that  the  president  was  the  anxiety  tj'pe  of  individual.     Success  was 
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probably  due  very  little  to  excessive  precision,  but  to  other  more  funda- 
mental qualities. 

These  anxiety  types  have  a  marked  feeling  of  insecurity  which  makes 
them  constantly  on  the  alert  for  failure.  In  certain  positions  this  has 
value.  They  look  forward  into  the  future  and  pro\'ide  for  every  con- 
tingency. They  are  excellent  people  to  put  in  charge  of  finances;  the 
"anxious  watch  dog  of  the  treasury"  is  a  familiar  sight  in  business, 
where  he  scrutinizes  every  bill.  They  are  admirably  fitted  for  this 
work,  but  as  salesmen,  as  boosters,  or  as  advertising  men  they  would 
be  misfits. 

The  paranoid  person:  The  paranoid  person  is  one  who  is  always  seeing 
slights  when  none  are  intended;  he  is  suspicious;  he  feels  he  is  not  getting 
a  square  deal;  he  often  loses  his  job  because  he  cannot  get  along  with  the 
other  workers  or  with  his  employers ;  he  misinterprets  what  people  say 
and  puts  wrong  constructions  on  their  actions.  Such  people  are  the 
cause  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble  in  large  organizations  because 
of  this  tendency  to  misinterpret  actions  and  to  misstate  facts.  A  carpen- 
ter recently  came  through  our  clinic  who  had  held  eighteen  jobs  in 
one  year.  He  had  quit  every  job  he  had  held  because  he  was  being 
imposed  upon  by  the  boss.  Of  course  when  this  tendency  to  be  suspi- 
cious, irritable,  and  to  misinterpret  is  well  marked  it  is  easy  enough  to 
detect,  but  when  it  is  sUght  it  is  not  recognized  as  such  by  naost  people 
and  the  statements  made  by  the  person  are  taken  at  their  face  value. 
A  paranoid  type  of  worker  may  absolutely  disrupt  a  whole  shop  before 
his  difficulty  is  detected. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  given  the  impression  that  these  types  that  I 
have  described,  the  overcompensated,  the  undercompensated,  the 
paranoid,  the  anxiety,  and  manic-depressive  types,  are  rigid  and  fixed 
so  that  they  cannot  be  changed.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  these  types  are  in  any  sense  social  fatalities.  Every  one  of  these 
types,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  extreme  paranoid  type,  are 
well  fitted  to  some  phase  of  our  industrial  and  economic  life.  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  need  to  be  given  help  so  that  they  can  understand  their 
emotional  type  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  best.  There  are  many 
traits  more  subtle  than  those  which  I  have  described  but  which  should 
certainly  be  considered  in  choosing  a  job  for  a  man — whether  the  person 
is  too  suggestible  or  always  takes  the  opposite  side  of  every  question 
that  arises — whether  he  is  able  to  continue  on  what  he  knows  to  be  his 
best  way,  or  does  what  the  crowd  does  regardless  of  consequences. 
For  example,  a  very  hard-working  and  conscientious  girl  recently  got  a 
job  in  an  office  where  there  were  about  fifteen  other  girls.  The  dis- 
cipline in  the  office  was  very  poor  and  in  a  short  time  this  new  worker, 
who  was  very  susceptible  to  group  suggestion,  began  to  take  on  the  same 
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slovenly  habits  of  work  that  the  rest  of  the  office  had.  Another  factor 
to  be  considered  is  this :  will  the  person  work  for  remote  rewards  or  must 
he  see  some  immediate  return  for  his  work?  A  very  skillful  technician 
left  the  practical  field  and  went  into  a  place  where  they  were  doing 
research  work.  He  soon  became  very  unhappy  at  this  work  and  failed 
at  it  because  he  did  not  see  immediate,  practical,  and  concrete  returns 
from  his  labor.  Intellectually  and  physically  he  was  splendidly  fitted 
for  the  job.     Emotionally  he  was  entirely  unfitted  for  it. 

But  studies  of  the  emotional  life  of  individuals  should  not  be  reserved 
for  those  who  are  "queer"  or  who  fail.  The  need  of  this  personality 
study  is  one  that  neither  age,  sex,  nor  social  status  changes.  None  of 
us  functions  at  his  highest  level;  few  of  us  even  approximate  it.  Often 
some  small,  remediable  emotional  defect  distorts  the  whole  social  per- 
spective in  the  way  that  a  mild  astigmatism  distorts  the  physical  per- 
spective. It  is  true  that  these  personality  studies  are  not  so  easy  to 
do  as  are  the  ordinary  mental  and  vocational  tests.  They  are  more 
difficult  and  more  prolonged,  but  the  necessity  for  them  is  even  greater. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  these  studies,  but  enough  of  them  have 
been  made  and  the  method  is  so  worked  out  that  it  is  entirely  practical 
and  capable  of  being  used  in  industry  and  in  education.  The  claim  is 
often  made  that  temperament  and  character  may  be  read  in  certain 
physical  characteristics,  such  as  the  shape  and  contour  of  the  head,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  and  the  hands.  There  is  no  basis  for  saying  that  one  can 
read  a  person's  character,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  through  their 
physical  make-up.  Bumps  on  the  forehead,  for  instance,  may  indicate 
ability  in  mathematics,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  have  been  caused  by 
rickets  in  infancy. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  as  strongly  as  possible  that 
mental  hygiene  does  not  deal  with  those,  only,  who  are  mentally  ill,  or 
who  have  failed  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  and  in  industry.  Mental 
hygiene  does  deal  with  these  cases,  but  its  larger  and  broader  field  lies 
in  the  prevention  of  nervous  difficulties  and  social  breakdowns,  and  in 
adjusting  the  individual  successfully  to  his  work. 

Questions 

1.  Classify  the  emotional  trends  in  people  that  should  influence  the  choice  of 
an  occupation. 

2.  Give  examples  of  individuals  who  fail  in  their  positions  because  they  over- 
compensate  or  undercompensate  for  some  emotional  difficulty. 

3.  What  type  of  job  is  best  fitted  for  the  person  who  has  the  depressive 
type  of  personality  or  the  manic  type  of  personality  ? 

4.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  paranoid  type  of  personality? 

5.  What  studies  should  be  included  along  with  the  mental  test  in  order  to 
find  out  just  what  work  an  individual  can  do  best? 
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